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HITLER, ROOSEVELT, AND THE NATURE OF WAR 
PROPAGANDA 


BY RALPH K. WHITE 
Bethesda, Maryland 


PRoBLEM 


How Does “Propaganda for War” 
Differ from Propaganda in General? 
s the Soviet government now prepar- 
ing its people for a war of aggres- 
sion? Is it saying the kinds of things 
Hitler said when he was preparing the 
German people for aggressive war? 
Or is it perhaps the ruling circles in the 
West (as Soviet propagandists con- 
tend) which are following in Hitler’s 
footsteps and preparing all non-Soviet 
nations for a war of aggression against 
the USSR? In our atomic age, these 
are urgent questions. Whether the 
reader of this article will be alive and 
uninjured ten years from now may 
depend largely on the balance and the 
realism with which such questions can 
be answered by the Western world. 
Interpretations of present-day propa- 
ganda campaigns are not likely to be 
valid, however, unless they are guided 
by a sound conception of what “propa- 
ganda for war” is actually like, and 
what are the psychological dynamics 
that it relies upon in its audience. This 
article is an attempt to contribute some- 
thing to the answering of that ques- 
tion. A number of Hitler’s pre-war 
speeches are analyzed by a statistical 
method, value-analysis,’ and are com- 
pared statistically with a comparable 
group of speeches by Franklin D. 
1 For the nature of value-analysis, see White, 
R. K. (21, 22, 23). It is a form of content- 


analysis adapted to the needs of personality study 
and clinical psychology as well as to the study 


f propaganda and public opinion. 


Roosevelt. In this way, some striking 
resemblances between the two are dis- 
covered; it is found that Hitler’s and 
Roosevelt’s propaganda techniques were 
far more alike than is usually sup- 
posed. This perhaps should not be 
surprising. Hitler and Roosevelt were 
both master-propagandists, and the 
tricks of the trade which they both used 
can be tentatively considered as neces- 
sary characteristics of successful propa- 
ganda in general—whether or not it is 
designed to prepare for aggressive war. | 
On the other hand, there a:e some 
equally striking differences, and these 
are likely to be useful clues to the 
understanding of what is actually dis- 
tinctive in “war propaganda” as such. 
Here too it is necessary to revise 
drastically some prevalent impressions 
as to the nature of Hitler’s propaganda. 
Most of us acquired certain impres- 
sions of it, before and during World 
War II, which were based largely on 
highly unrepresentative quotations, sev- 
eral of which have been widely quoted 
out of context, with interpretations 
which the context does not justify. 
Therefore, as a point of departure, we 
shall begin with a summary of a num- 
ber of these prevailing impressions. 
We shall later find that some of them 
are fully supported and others are con- 
tradicted by the statistical facts.” 


“The reader may find it interesting to check 
im the margin the generalizations that he is not 
ready to accept completely, and compare this list 
with those he would challenge after reading the 
value-analysis which follows. 
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Some Popular (and Partly Mistaken) 
Impressions of Hitler's Propaganda 


Hitler was one of the most extraordinarily 
effective demagogues of all time. By appeal 
ing constantly to all that was worst in the 
German people—their national egotism, their 
persecution complex, their traditional Prus 
sian militarism and glorification of war, their 
hatreds and cruelties—he 
{ psychologically for a complete 
destruction of their own freedom, and for an 
attempt to conquer the world. 


primitive 
prepared then 


insane 


In hammering his simple message into the 
and receptive minds of the German 
people, Hitler showed an amazingly open 
and cynical disregard for all the moral stand 
ards of civilization and humanity. For 
example, he openly glorified war and con 
quest. According to his own story, when 
the first World War broke out, “over 
whelmed by passionate enthusiasm, I had 
fallen on my knees and thanked Heaven out 
of my overflowing heart that it had granted 
me the zood fortune of being allowed to 
live in these times.” * He announced, with 
cynical candor, that the first stage in his 
time-table of world conquest (after the com 
plete unification and subjugation of the 
German people themselves) was to be the 
conquest of Central Europe and of Russia: 
‘We direct our gaze towards the lands in 
the east... . If we taik about new soil and 
territory in Europe today, we can think pri 
marily only of Russia and its vassal border 
"4 But Russia was to be only a way 
station; the ultimate goal was the world 
tself. “A State which, in the epoch of race 
poisoning, d itself to the cherishing 
of its best racial elements, must some day be 
> world.” 5 


di ile 


States 


sclicates 


vice of this sublime cause, every 
moral scruple and every humanitarian inhi 
bition was admittedlv an obstacle and a thing 
trampled underfoot. The Jews were 
to be crusl Christianity— 
that invention of the Jews—could not be per 
mitted to set up a God who was higher than 
Democracy was a_ rotten 
‘the representatives of the majority, 
that is, of stupidity, hate nothing more 
ardently than a superior mind.”® Even 
truth and honor were explicitly subordinated 


to be 
ed without mercy. 


) , 
aer Fuehrer. 


morass: 


Mein Kampf (12, p 


Pp. Y5O-Q51. 


Ratepw K. Wuite 


to the purposes of conquest: “In the size of 
the lie there is always contained a certain 
factor of credibility. . . . With the primitive 
simplicity of their minds, they (the stupid 
masses) will more easily fall victim to a 
great lie than to a small one.” 7 

What a blueprint for conquest! And what 
an amazingly accurate forecast of the things 
he actually did! 


unquestionably, an amazingly 
picture of what he did. The 
paradox is that a grossly distorted pic- 
ture of what Hitler (distorted 
both by selecting atypical quotations 
and by quoting them out of context) 
is an almost perfect picture of what 
he did. 

Our 


It is, 
accurate 


said 


immediate question is: How 


much of the above picture is true? 
And the deeper question is: Could any 
modern nation be led into aggressive 
war by such methods as Hitler is sup 
posed to have used? 


Data anp METHop 

The speeches of Hitler which are 
analyzed here were taken from the 
English translations by De Sales, in 
the book My New Order (13). In 
order to obtain a representative sample 
for the given period, 1935-39, every 
second speech (or excerpt of a speech) 
given in the book for this period was 
The resulting selection is 
still extensive enough to be fairly 
reliable statistically; it contains 21 
speeches (or excerpts from speeches), 
145 pages, 3573 value-judgments, and 
approximately 50,000 words. 

The speeches by Roosevelt were 
taken from Nothing to Fear; the 
Selected Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, edited by Zevin (18). Atten- 
tion was again focused on the years 
1435-39, and every third speech given 
in the book for this period was ana- 
lyzed. The resulting selection includes 
7 speeches, and 38 pages. 


analyzed. 


7 Ihid., p. 313. 
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As for the method, value-analysis, its 
theoretical and empirical basis cannot 
be discussed at all in an article of this 
length,® nor can the nature of the 
method be discussed fully enough to 
permit anyone else to use it. (Full 
directions are available in Ditto copies, 
and will be sent, at cost, to anyone who 
wants to use them for research pur- 
poses.) In order to understand clearly 
the results obtained, however, it is 
necessary to understand, in a simplified 
form, the essential steps in the pro- 
cedure. The first page in the 54-page 
manual of directions, adapted to 
Hitler’s speeches as subject matter, is 
as follows: 

Procedure 
Value-analysis consists of three steps: 


1. Put in the margin a symbol correspond 
ing to each goal and each value-judgment 
that is explicitly stated in the material, or 
clearly implied by it. 

2. Tabulate these symbols. 

3. Interpret each numerical result in the 
light of the picture as a whole, with special 
attention to the person’s possible reasons for 
conscious deception or unconscious self 
deception. 


Ivo examples: 


“It is quite unimportant whether we 
ourselves live, but it is essential that 
our people live, that Germany shall 
live.” (p. 690)9% 

“They (Germany’s fortifications in the 
west) are now the best equipped and 
are above all comparison with what 
they were in 1914.” (p. 689) 


The symbol S, meaning Safety, represents 
the goal which is implied by the word “live.” 
(See the definition of Safety on p. 10 of this 
manual.) The small letter g means Ger 
many, in this particular analysis, and when 


8 For the rationale of content-analysis in gen- 
eral (of which value-analysis is one form) sec 
Lasswell (15), Kris and Speier (14), and espe- 
cially the forthcoming survey of the literature by 
Lazarsfeld and Berelson. 

% Unidentified page-references, from this point 
on, always refer to My New Order (13). 
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found in the subscript position it means “for 
Germany.” The  symbol-combination Sg 
therefore means “(I want) Safety for 
Germany.” 

The symbol St, meaning Strength, repre- 
sents the value-judgment implied by Hitler’s 
reference to fortifications. (See the defini- 
tion of Strength on p. 21 of this manual.) 
The symbol-combination g St therefore 
means “Germany is Strong.” 

In judging the intended meaning of a 
given sentence, always take the total context 
fully into account. 


From such symbols as these, it is possible 
to discover the values which are mentioned 
most often and with most emphasis, the most 
frequent evaluative descriptions of a given 
person or group, the groups which are most 
often mentioned as “objects of concern,” etc. 


(The remainder of the manual includes 
directions for “taking into account the in- 
tangibles of meaning and of implication,” a 
formal definition of each of the 62 values, 
and a considerable number of concrete illus- 
trations of each value, in various contexts, 
which serve to increase the precision of its 
definition. This care in defining the value- 
categories accounts for the relatively high 
reliability of the method. Its reliability 
ranges between .62 and .g5 when computed 
by three different methods, each of which is 
appropriate in its own context.) 


RESULTS: SIMILARITIES BETWEEN HITLER 
AND ROOSEVELT 

The very extensive similarities be- 
tween Hitler’s and Roosevelt’s propa- 
ganda techniques are of interest from 
two standpoints. Negatively, they are 
of interest as indicating false leads in 
our search for what was actually dis- 
tinctive in the Nazi type of thinking; 
and, positively, they are of interest as 


indicating some general characteristics 


of successful propaganda. Both men 
were unquestionably among the most 
successful propagandists of our time, 
and the characteristics which they have 
in common therefore probably repre- 
sent what every propagandist must 
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strive for if his propaganda is to be 
maximally effective 


1. For Peace and Conventional Morality 


The popular impression that Hitler 
continually glorified war and preached 
world conquest is fundamentally mis- 
taken. He was far too shrewd a propa- 
gandist to do anything of the sort. 
Actually, he continually glorified peace 
(after coming to power in 1933), and 
preached against world conquest (by 
his enemies). 

More broadly, we can say that Hitler 
did not “openly and cynically” oppose 
any one of the traditional moral values 
of Western civilization. To assume 
that he did so involves a basic miscon- 
ception of the nature of all propaganda. 
The successful propagandist does not 
dare to depart conspicuously from con- 
ventional morality. On the contrary, 
his constant objective is to associate 
himself and his program (no matter 
how revolutionary or “immoral” it 
may actually be) with all the goals 
and values which his listeners already 
cherish—including their conventional 
morality. Hitler did not openly op- 
pose tolerance, or humanity, or truth- 
fulness, or freedom, or Christianity; 
and even his expressed attitude toward 
democracy was ambiguous. His devout 
followers would in fact gain the im- 
pression that he was the heroic de- 
fender of all these values (with some 
needed redefinitions and shifts of em- 
phasis), and that only his enemies 
opposed them. 

In other words, as far as this evidence 
goes, “war propaganda” does not ad- 
vertise itself. Its essence lies in char- 
acteristics far less obvious than an open 
glorification of aggression or of war. 

These generalizations are funda- 
mental enough to call for ample proof. 
Let us look at the facts. 


Ratpw K. Wuite 


The following statements are fairly 
typical of Hitler’s speeches, after he 
came to power in 1933: 

No European nation has done more for 
peace than Germany. No nation has made 
greater sacrifices. (p. 509) 

This fear of war has undoubtedly existed 
among mankind from time immemorial, and 
justifiably so. (p. 656) 

And if, in some countries, there still were 
politicians who even at that time (1919) 
could be charged with responsibility for this, 
the most atrocious massacre of all time 
(World War I), yet vast numbers of com 
batant soldiers of every country and nation 
were at most deserving of pity, but were by 
no means guilty. (p. 631) 

I wish to point out first, that I have not 
conducted any war; second, that for year 
past I have expressed my abhorrence of war, 
and, it is true, also my abhorrence of war 
mongers; and third, that I am not aware fe 
what purpose I should wage a war at all. 
(p. 661) 


Such statements represent 616 em- 
phasis units '® in our sample of Hitler's 


speeches. His speeches after 1933 are 


literally studded with protestations of 
his own and Germany’s desire for 


peace. And there is not one instance, 
in this sample, of open “glorification of 
war” comparable to the one quotation 
from Mein Kampf (“I thanked Heaven 
out of my overflowing heart”) which 
was used above to support the assertion 
that such glorification was typical. 
This ratio—616 to o—is a fair index of 
how little truth there is in the idea that 
he openly “glorified war,” if we are 
thinking of his later and more mature 
type of propaganda. 

There is, to be sure, a difference in 
this respect between the period before 
1930 (including Mein Kampf) and the 
period after 1933. Protestations ot 
desire for peace were rare before 1930, 
and a certain kind of “glorification of 
war” did occur. In 1930 the war-talk 

10 An ordinary value-judgment counted a 


one emphasis-unit; if emphasized, it counted as 
three units. 
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abruptly stopped." There was an inter- 
val between 1930 and 1933, during 
which questions of peace and war were 
eclipsed by the urgency of Germany’s 
economic difficulties, and the flood of 
“peace propaganda” did not begin until 
1933. However, the contrast between 
the two periods should not be over- 
estimated. Out-and-out glorification of 
war was extremely rare even before 
1930. The famous passage describing 
how he “fell on his knees and thanked 
Heaven” is perhaps the clearest instance 
of it in Mein Kampf, and when seen in 
its context (pp. 210-211) it is by no 
means an out-and-out glorification of 
war as such. The war had just been 
described as a struggle to “protect” the 
flag; in the next sentence it was a 
struggle for “freedom”; and on the 
next page Germany was fighting for 
her “existence.” War itself was re- 


peatedly described as a “catastrop’ >” 
(e.g., pp. 208, 236). A charitable reader 
could easily think that Hitler was not 
“thanking Heaven” for war, but for 


courage; Germany had, at long last, 
summoned the courage to fight for her 
“existence.” 

Almost equally mistaken is the impres- 
sion that Hitler continually “preached 
world conquest.” Again it is possible 
to cite isolated statements of the sort in 
Mein Kampf, but they were somewhat 
rare even in the 1920's, and in the 
1930's they apparently did not occur at 
all. On the other hand, such state- 
ments as the following are fairly 
frequent: 

To all those States bordering on our fron 
tiers we have given assurances of the inviola- 


11 The extent and the abruptness of the change 
in 1930 has not often been fully appreciated by 
Western observers. According to Heiden, “On 
this day (October 26, 1930) Hitler began his 
peace propaganda which continued uninterrupted 
for almost ten years. Inexplicable and incred- 
ible, it moved men by this very fact, but also by 
an undeniable breath of passion. With the same 
passion Hitler had said the exact opposite.” (10, 
Pp. 414) 
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bility of their territory so far as Germany is 
concerned. These are no mere words. That 
is our sacred determination. (p. 520) 

We want nothing from France—positively 
nothing! (p. 521) 

It (the Sudetenland) is the last territorial 
claim which I have to make in Europe. 
(p. 523) 

I have never advanced a claim which 
might in any way have interfered with 
British interests. I have always kept 
within the limit of such demands as are 
intimately connected with Germany’s living 
space, and thus the eternal property of the 
German nation. (p. 647) 


He also professed a belief in friend- 
ship and tolerance: 


It is a fact that the German-Polish agree- 
ment resuited in a remarkable lessening of 
European tension. (p. 651) 


The feeling of hatred was unknown to 
soldiers, but not to those elderly politicians 
. who now descended upon humanity in 
the guise of insane spirits of revenge. (p. 632) 


In fact, he expressed such sentiments 
at least as often as Roosevelt did, dur- 
ing the period 1935-39. If we add 
together all of Hitler’s favorable refer- 
ences to peace, non-aggression, non- 
domination, friendship, and tolerance, 
the total amounts to 27 per cent of the 
4077 emphasis-units in the sample; the 
comparable figure for Roosevelt is 22 
per cent. 

Is the same thing true of literally all 
of the traditional moral values of 
Western civilization? Is it true that 
Hitler did not “openly and cynically” 
deny any one of them? 

With one or two ambiguous excep- 
tions, it is. Table 1 shows, among other 
things, that the differences between 
Hitler’s professed values and those of 
Roosevelt were primarily differences of 
degree rather than of kind. 

There are some striking differences 
here, which we shall later make use of 
as clues to the psychology of aggressive 
war. Our present interest, however, is 
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All propagandists must appeal—truly 
or falsely—to the goals and values of 
and the goals and values of men 
are, to a remarkable extent, everywhere 
the same. They differ widely in degree, 
but not in kind. 

Let us test this generalization with 


each of the values which, according to 


men, 


the “popular impressions” on page 155, 
Hitler “openly and cynically denied. 

It was asserted that he openly favored 
ruthlessness and opposed “humanity.” 


Certainly his behavior showed little 


humanity, but, as far as words 


go, 
Table 1 shows chat Tolerance and Non- 
aggression were among the moral vir 
tues that he emphasized most. 

It was asserted that he openly op- 
posed Christianity as an “invention of 


the Jews.” Rosenberg publicly ex- 


pressed such ideas, but Hitler appar 


ently did not. Whenever he mentioned 


Religion, he implicitly or explicitly 


approved of it. For instance: 

We want to give our deepest thanks to the 
Aln igl tv for the success of the union of old 
Austria with the new Reich. (p. 497) 


It was asserted that he openly op- 


posed Democracy. Here the evidence 


is definitely ambiguous, and especially 
Kampf he 


attacked parliamentary democracy at 


interesting. In Mein 
some length, but favored a “true Ger- 
manic democracy” (pp. 116-117). And, 
in our sample of his speeches, there is 
a greatly expanded emphasis on_ the 
that he himself, supported by 
after plebiscite, represented 
people. For 


ide: 
plebiscite 
the true 


instance: 


will of his 


thank all of assembled 


witness 


Above all | 
who have borne that it is not 
the will and the wish of some few only to 
found this great Reich of the German people, 
but that it is the wish and the will of the 
German people. (p. 466) 


you 


here 
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It will be noticed that in Table 1 
Democracy appears as both good and 
bad, but that references to it as good 
(1.6 per cent, including all statements 
such as the one quoted above) consid- 
erably outweigh the references to it as 
bad (0.3 per cent). The evidence sug- 
gests, then, that the German people 
were ambivalent in their attitude to- 
ward Democracy, and that, as Hitler 
and seasoned 


acquired more and 


became a more more 
propagandist, he 
more respect for the positive element in 
their ambivalence. 

It was asserted, finally, that he openly 
favored lying, and he was quoted as 
recommending the “big lie” more than 
the small one. But, as Table 2 shows, 
his verbal stress on Truthfulness was 
much greater even than Roosevelt’s (6.0 
as against 2.2 per cent), and there is not 
a single of recom- 


mending lying. The famous quotation 


contrary instance 
in which he speaks of the “great lie” as 
being more credible than the small one 
is another instance of statements taken 
context. Seen in its context, 
what he said was not a recommenda- 
tion but an accusation. He was accus 
ing the Jews of being colossal liars. Ii 
the whole (Mein 
Kampf, pp. 312-313), with its refer- 
ences to the “bottomless lying of 
Jewry” and “the enormous impudence 
infamous distortion,” it 
becomes clear that—no matter how 
cynical Hitler’s private thoughts may 
actually have been on the virtue of 
truthfulness — he did not want his 
readers to think that he had that kind 
of cynicism. 

Broadly speaking, then, the generali- 
zation holds good: With one or two 
ambiguous exceptions (such as Democ- 
racy), Hitler resembled Roosevelt in 
that he did not deny any of the tra- 
ditional values of Western civilization. 


out ol 


one reads passage 


of the most 
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On the contrary, they were his constant 
stock-in-trade. 


2. Ideas of National Grandeur 


A second similarity between the two 
men’s techniques lies in the fact that 
both of them catered to national ego- 
tism, apparently to about the same 
extent. Twelve per cent of Hitler's 
total emphasis was approval of Ger- 
many, and 11 per cent of Roosevelt’s 
was approval of America. This evi- 
dence supports the sad hypothesis that 
flattering one’s audience is a general, if 
not a universal, characteristic of suc- 
cessful propaganda. 

Hitler spent much of his time flatter- 
ing the Germans: 


Stronger than ever, they (the Austrians, 
after the Anschluss) are embraced by happy 
consciousness of membership in a great, 
indissoluble community. (p. 494) 


This self-restriction of Germany is ob- 
viously interpreted by many as a sign of 
Germany's weakness. I want to put this 
view right today. (p. 509) 


As far as Germany is concerned, I know 
nothing of this kind of threat to other 
nations, although I every day read in the 
democratic newspapers lies about such a 
threat. (p. 658) 


3ut Roosevelt spent about an equal pro- 
portion of his time flattering the Ameri- 
cans. For example: 


We can say for all America what the 
Californians say of the Forty-Niners: “The 
cowards never started and the weak died by 
the way.” (18, p. 70) 


Overwhelmingly, we of the Republic are 
men and women of good will; men and 
women who have more than warm hearts 
of dedication; men and women who have 
cool heads and willing hands of practical 
purpose as well. (18, p. 91) 


America hates war. America hopes for 
peace. Therefore, America actively engages 


in the search for peace. (18, p. 115) 


In our sample of speeches Hitler criti- 
cized Germany only twice (less than 
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one-tenth of one per cent of his total 
emphasis), and Roosevelt criticized 
America literally not at all. 


3. Simple Black and White 


Hitler had a formula for successful 
propaganda: 

The masses, with their inertia, always need 
a certain time before they are even ready to 
notice a thing, and they will lend their 
memories only to the thousandfold repetition 
of the most simple ideas. (Mein Kampf, 
p. 239) 


The “most simple idea” which is to 
be presented with “thousandfold repe- 
tition” is, of course, the contrast be- 
tween black and white: 

There are not many differentiations, but 
rather a positive or a negative; love or hate, 
right or wrong, truth or lie; but never half 
this and half that, or partially, etc. (Mein 


Kampf, p. 237) 


Hitler — and Roosevelt — followed this 
formula to the letter. Hitler’s almost 
pure-white picture of Germany and 
Roosevelt's pure-white picture of 
America have already been illustrated. 
The blackness of their enemies, in both 
cases, was just as simple and complete. 
For instance, Hitler described his 
enemies in such terms as theseé: 


Hatred, malice and unreason were the 
intellectual forebears of the Treaty of Ver- 
Living space and States with history 
going back a thousand years were arbitrarily 
broken up and dissolved. (p. 632) 


sailles. 


Today we again see plotters, from demo- 
crats down to Bolsheviks, fighting against 
the Nazi State. (p. 504) 


And Roosevelt’s enemies were equally 
black: 


Innocent people, innocent nations, are 
being cruelly sacrificed to a greed for power 
and supremacy which is devoid of all sense 
of justice and humane considerations. (18, 


p. 112) 


There is strong evidence, then, that 


Hitler’s formula is sound. Successful 
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propaganda must be simple; and the 
simplest of all the pictures that a propa- 
gandist can paint (as well as the most 
dramatic) is the black-white dichot- 
omy: “We are the essence of all that is 
good, and our enemies are the incar- 
nation of all that is bad.” 


REsULTS: DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HITLER 
AND ROOSEVELT 


We have seen that Hitler was not 
characterized by any frontal attack on 
conventional morality, and the compari- 
son with one other great propagandist 
suggests that he was not exceptional in 
amount of national self-glorification or 
in simplicity of dichotomization. How, 
then, was his propaganda distinctive? 
How could a contemporary observer 
have inferred that it was war propa- 
ganda at all? 


1. Most Significant Differences 


a. Ideas of persecution. The statisti- 
cal evidence, in combination with other 
evidence, suggests that its most distinc- 
tive (and war-producing) characteristic 
was its continual dwelling on exag- 
gerated ideas of persecution. Germany 
had been denied elementary, indis- 
pensable human rights; Germany was 
being strangled economically; Germany 
was in imminent danger of attack; and 
behind it all was the gigantic con- 
spiracy of the Jews. Unlike most of the 
other popular impressions of Hitler’s 
propaganda, the idea that he con- 
tinually catered to the “persecution 
complex” of the German people is 
overwhelmingly supported by the facts. 
Roosevelt could denounce with equal 
vigor, and with equal simplicity of 
dichotomization, but he did not do it 
nearly as often. The percentage of 
explicit denunciation in our sample of 
Hitler’s speeches was 32 per cent; in 
Roosevelt’s, only 10 per cent. Hitler 
expressed ideas of persecution more 
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than three times as often.'* And, over 
and above this difference, there is rea- 
son to think (see below, page 168) that 
Roosevelt had more objective basis— 
not less—for describing his enemies as 
aggressors. 

Since this is a crucial difference, the 
following illustrations of Hitler’s de- 
nunciation are worthy of careful study. 
(Their special “paranoid” flavor needs 
to be sensed directly if the reader is to 
understand fully our later psychological 
analysis.) 


While the Allies thus upheld the right of 
self-determination for primitive Negro 
tribes, they refused in 1918 to grant to a 
highly civilized nation like the Germans the 
rights of man which had previously been 
solemnly promised to them. (p. 561) 


Behind every murder stood the same power 
which is responsible for this murder; behind 
these harmless, insignificant fellow-country- 
men who were instigated and incited to 
crime stands the hate-filled power of our 
Jewish foe, a foe to whom we had done no 
harm, but who none the less sought to sub- 
jugate our German people and make of it 
its slave—the foe who is responsible for all 
the misfortune that fell upon us in 1918, for 
all the misfortune which piagued Germany 
in the years that followed. (p. 345) 


The purpose of this role (assigned to 
Czechoslovakia by the western powers) was 
to prevent the consolidation of central 
Europe, to provide a bridge to Europe for 
bolshevik aggression. . . . (p. 638) 


This step of Germany’s was misinterpreted 
and abused in the most infamous way by 
these same international agitators. (p. 655) 


In the meanwhile there first of all came 
as an answer the sudden Polish mobilization, 
followed by more Polish atrocities. (p. 687) 


Roosevelt’s denunciations were simi- 
lar in content, but much fewer, and (as 


13]f implicit as well as explicit denunciation 
were taken into account, a difference of the same 
order of magnitude would still exist. A special 
study on this point (which cannot be described in 
a paper of this length) indicated that Hitler's 
implicit as well as his explicit denunciation was 
more frequent than that of Roosevelt. 
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we interpret them) without the same 
paranoid quality: 


It ought to be inconceivable that in this 
modern era, and in the face of experience, 
any nation could be so foolish and ruthless 
as to risk of plunging the whole 
world into war by invading and violating, in 
contravention of solemn treaties, the territory 
# other nations that have done them no real 


irm™m and are 


run the 


too weak to protect themselves 


adequately. (18, p. 114) 


t and the 
cent of the population of the 
remaining 
who are threatening the break 


he freedom security 


s being jeopardized by the 


international order and law 


KeV position Of Hitler’s ideas of 
ersecution, in the logical structure of 


should also be noted. 


his war ideology, 


If Czechoslovakia was in fact being 
prepared as a base for bombers in an 

ryressive war against Germany, then 
the conquest of 


Germany was, though perhaps not jus 


Czechoslovakia by 


fied, at least humanly understandable. 
tact 
by ruthless, well-armed, and treacherous 


lf Germany was in surrounded 
enemics, then she did need arms, allies, 
economic independence, political unifi 
cation, stern self-discipline, and a spirit 
If Ger 
“suffocated” in her 


roism and self-sacrifice. 


ot he 


many was 1n fact 


ing robbed of her 


= 


onomic life by b« 


qual share of “living space,” then she 


lid have some claim to more land. /f 


conspl ing against 


the Jews were in fact 


the world, with il cunning, the 


] 1 
Habdolic: 


unquestionably needed to be curbed. 
Like another group-ideology in 
the history of human 


official Nazi ideology is both thoroughly 


many 
thought, the 
and appealing to any high 
if the factual character 


log cal 
minded person 
ol its premises is once a cepted. 

crux of the matter lies in the 
That, then, is what we 
must now briefly consider, even though 


The 
persistent “it.” 
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doing so means poaching on the pre- 
serves of the historian and the economist. 

&. To what extent were they “delu- 
stons”? A well-informed German, 
whether he was a Nazi or not, would 
be almost sure to believe that the Nazi 
ideas of persecution had in them a Jarge 
element of He might, for 
instance, point to the patent fact that 
America “have” nation, while 
Germany was a “have-not.” He might 
interpret Roosevelt's relative absence of 
denunciation as the smugness character- 
istic of a satiated power, which could 
afford to sit on its pile of wealth, and 
wait until others challenged the unfair 
distribution before denouncing them, 


realism. 


Was a 


“breakers of — the 
He might assert that the dis- 
memberment of Germany at Versailles 
was an objective, indisputable fact. He 
might point to more or less definite 
promises of disarmament that had been 
broken. He might point to Soviet 
encroachments since 1945 as evidence 
of the reality of the danger on Ger 
many’s eastern frontier. He might 
point to the research of Sidney Fay (5), 
George Gooch (9), and others, on the 
origins ;of World War I, and to their 
conclusion—widely accepted by objec 
tive historians—that the “war guilt” in 
that instance was more or less evenly 
divided. he might deny 


hypocritically, as 


peace, 


On that basis, he 
that there was any moral justification 
for the reparations imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, the loss of Danzig 
and the Corridor, the French invasion: 
of the Saar and the Ruhr, the forcible 
separation of Germany and Austria. 
the Sudetenland as 
part of Czechoslovakia without consult 
ing its inhabitants, and othe: 
instances of injustice which a forcibly 
disarmed Germany had been wholly 
unable to prevent. He might point, 
finally, to the British Empire, and ask 
what right any other country had to 


inclusion .of the 


own 
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forbid Germany even a relatively tiny 
empire in central Europe, when the 
British Empire—acquired mainly by 
force of arms—was spread large over 
the face of the globe. 

Whatever elements of “truth” there 
may be in this catalogue of grievances, 
it is not within our province as psy- 
chologists finally to determine; but we 
can at least try to give each of them a 
fair hearing. And, as psychologists, we 
can and must take into account the fact 
that every one of the above propositions 
was assumed as almost axiomatic by 
most of Hitler’s German audience. 
Every one of them, too—including the 
verdict of many historians as to Ger- 
many’s freedom from primary war- 
guilt in 1914—was utilized to the full 
by Hitler. It is fair to say that no one 
can fully understand Hitler's own 
thinking, or the reasons for the effec- 
tiveness of his propaganda, unless the 
basic character of these assumptions, in 
the German mind, is first taken into 
account. To himself and to many of 
his audience, he must have appeared as 
1 man who, unlike his craven demo- 
opponents, describe 
truthfully the actual dangers and injus- 
tices to which Germany was subjected. 

On the other hand, are not 
obliged to share the gross exaggerations 
or the colossal blind-spots of the Ger- 
man nationalist ideology, and especially 
those of the Nazi ideology. A few of 
the latter—which the reader should 
check against his own knowledge of 
economics and contemporary history 
may be suggested here: (1) A failure to 
distinguish clearly between the period 
igt8-24 and the period 1924-39. 
Until 1924 Germany might, if an ab- 
sence of war-guilt is assumed, legiti- 
mately consider herself “persecuted.” 
After 1924, and especially after 1933, 
there was far less basis in reality for 
such a belief. (2) An exaggeration of 


ratic dared to 


we 


1 
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the economic importance of a colonial 


empire. Britain, with her great empire, 
was no economic paradise. There is 
much expert economic testimony that 
colonies are often a dubious asset in the 
modern world, and that the Nazi stress 
on “overpopulation” was largely un- 
realistic. (3) An overlooking of th 
defensive psychology of Germany’s 
enemies. Hitler argued that the rulers 
of France and Britain were actuated by 
greed, vindictiveness, and lust for 
power; he never publicly credited them 
with fear. Yet France was demon- 
strably obsessed by fear of German 
aggression, and German aggression 
after 1937 did little to dispel that fear. 
(4) A minimizing of the anti-demo- 
cratic character of the Nazi regime 
within Germany, and of the added fear 
which this created in the neighbors who 
feared German conquest. (5) A mini- 
mizing of the human and economic 
costs of war—in spite of verbal protesta- 
tions to the contrary. (6) A fear of 
Jewish world-domination which would 
seem to be pure fantasy. The points at 
which Hitler’s thinking seems to throw 
off all restraints of reality, and approach 
most closely to the borders of the patho- 
logical, are the points at which he dis- 
cusses the Jews. (7) Above all, a 
minimizing of the fact that the aggres- 
sions of 1931-39 were committed by 
Germany and her chosen allies, not by 
those whom Hitler denounced as 
threatening German safety. The record 
of these years is far more one-sided in 
its story of aggression than, for example, 
the years preceding World War I. The 
nation that was strong enough and 
belligerent enough during the latter 
part of this period to strike terror into 
all of its neighbors was Germany—not 
France, not England, not Czechoslo- 
vakia or Poland, and not the Jews. 

How does Hitler’s realism compare 
with Roosevelt's? 
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The question is a critical one, be- 
cause, after the shooting war in Europe 
started, in 1939, the content of Roose- 
velt’s propaganda became very similar 
to that of Hitler's, even in sheer amount 
Clearly, the essential 


of denunciation. 
question is not sheer amount of de- 


nunciation as such, but amount of 
denunciation in relation to some inde- 
pendently derived conception of how 
much the situation calls for. On this 
point, too, the reader will naturally 
form his own opinion. We can only 
suggest that the following facts be taken 
fully into account: The first instance of 
stror™ de..unciation of Axis aggres- 
sion, in our sample of Roosevelt’s 
speeches, was the famous “quarantine” 
speech in 1937—after the Japanese 
attack on Manchuria, the Reichstag 
fire, the German withdrawal from the 
League, the Nazi attacks on the Jews, 
the murder of Dollfuss, the blood 
purge, the Italian attack on Ethiopia, 
the Axis support of Franco’s attack on 
Spanish democracy, the Japanese attack 
on China, and, of course, the publica- 
tion of Mein Kampf, with its one 
amazingly frank avowal of an impend- 
ing attack on “Russia and its vassal bor- 
der states.” (It may be noted that this 
list does not include German rearma- 
ment or the reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land, neither of which, in this writer's 
judgment, could be fairly described as 
aggression.) Roosevelt did not then 
begin systematic, persistent denuncia- 
tion of the Axis until September, 1939— 
after all of the above-mentioned aggres- 
sions, plus the Axis attacks on Austria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia (in two instal- 
ments), and Poland. 


2. Other differences 


There are a number of other statisti- 
cally significant differences, each of 
which could be discussed in detail, but 
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2 Ie, SAME Oe sot 


‘ 
which can be chy very briefly pointed 
out in an articly of this length: 

a. Hitler's cheater stress on both 
strength and jrorality. As Table 1 
shows, the ratiys are, respectively, 35 
to 15 and 38 fo 28. Hitler’s greatei 
emphasis on Strength was perhaps to 
be expected, bift his greater stress on 
Morality is parédJoxical, to say the leass. 
Yet it is underétandable if we assume 
the mechanism ‘of reaction-formation 
i.e., that the mére “immoral” a person 
is, the more mc;ral he is likely to try to 
appear, both in ‘his own eyes and in the 
eyes of others. 

b. Roosevelt’; greater stress on eco- 
nomic values, the ratio being 28 to 11. 
This too makes sense if we postulate 
that the Hitler: value-pattern, stressing 
strength and niorality, represents “the 
myth of heroic man” (4), while Roose- 
velt’s value-patrern represents a more 
balanced combination, in which the 
interests of “economic man” are also 

taken into account. 
Roosevelt's larger amount of 
analysis.” Seventeen per 
cent of Roosevelt's value-judgments are 
grouped in pairs, with value A being 
described as a means to, or way of 
obtaining, value B. Vigorous economic 
action by government is necessary in 
order that the people wil! not become 
disillusioned with democracy itself and 
abandon their -lemocratic form of gov- 
ernment; purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers is necessary if there 
is to be an economic upturn; govern- 
ment spending is a “trigger” to set off 
private economic activity, etc. Hitler’s 
“means-end analysis” is only 6 per cent 
of his total, or less than half of Roose- 
velt’s 17 per cent. This difference per- 
haps reflects a difference between a 
dictator who thinks for his audience 
and a democratic leader who thinks 
with them. ‘the dictator asks only 


realistically 


“ 
mean 
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loyalty in fighting the good fight; he 
does not ask or expect his people to 
share with him in the discovery of 
appropriate means to the attainment of 
common ends, nor does he necessarily 
expect to give them an accounting in 
terms of his own intelligent adaptation 
of means to ends. 

d. Hitler's larger amount of disguised 
aggression. The “explicit denuncia- 
tion” which has already been discussed 
can be looked upon as a form of verbal 
aggression, which is disguised insofar 
as it does not appear to be anything but 
a description of objective facts. And, 
in addition, there is the fact (see 
Table 1) that “Aggression” repre- 
sented 3.2 per cent of Hitler’s value- 
judgments, and only .5 per cent of 
Roosevelt's. It is important to add, 
though, that almost all of this 3.2 per 
cent is disguised in one way or another. 
For example: 

I have found other States that, in the same 
way as the German nation, are compelled 


to carry on a hard struggle to safeguard their 
existence. (p. 588) 


The key-word “struggle” in this quota- 
tion is, in its context, a fairly representa- 
tive illustration of the value-judgments 
which were here classified as “Aggres- 
sion.” Yet it is disguised in two ways: 
by the word “compelled,” which seems 
to imply that the struggle was a matter 
of hard necessity rather than of choice, 
and by the phrase “to safeguard their 
existence,” which gives a strongly de- 
fensive rather than offensive connota- 
tion to the word “struggle.” 

e. Roosevelt's larger amount of con- 
cern for the welfare of others. Of all 
Roosevelt’s value-judgments, 6.5 per 
cent seemed to show genuine concern 
for the world as a whole, or for the 
welfare of persons other than Ameri- 
cans; the comparable figure for Hitler 
is 0.7 per cent. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 
1. The Germans Wanted Peace 


Does Hitler’s stress on peace mean 
what it seems to mean—that his Ger- 
man audience wanted peace, and that 
he was trying to please that audience? 

The answer is not self-evident. It 
has sometimes been suggested that his 
“peace propaganda” of the 1930’s was 
intended entirely for foreign consump- 
tion, and that he was merely trying to 
lull foreigners into a false sense of 
security. According to this hypothesis, 
a majority of the Nazi-minded Ger- 
mans could have accepted or even 
approved the idea of a war of conquest 
and could have admired their Fuehrer 
for being able to camouflage his aims 
so skillfully. 

Two elements in this interpretation 
seem entirely reasonable. Certainly the 
peace-talk was intended partly for for- 
eign ears; and, in all probability, most 
of the Germans disbelieved his occa- 
sional statements that a given step was 
his “last territorial demand in Europe.” 
He had said too often that “common 
blood belongs in a common Reich” for 
the Germans themselves to take him 
very seriously when he seemed to be 
renouncing Austria, or the Sudeten- 
land, or Danzig and the Corridor. 
Probably most of them expected him 
even to risk war, if necessary, in order 
to “unite Germany”; and _ probably 
most of the Nazi-minded ones were 
thoroughly sold on the desirability of 
taking such risks, for so great a cause. 

Does this mean, though, that they 
did not fear war? They could have 
thought of war as a terrible risk, which 
they must steel themselves to face with- 
out flinching. And does it necessarily 
mean that they considered the conquest 
of non-German land to be a goal so 
vital that it was worth such a risk? 
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As far as the simple question of war 
vs. peace is concerned, there is addi- 
tional evidence which scarcely leaves 
room for doubt as to the answer. We 
have, for instance, Heiden’s testimony 
as to the German people’s reaction to 
Hitler’s “peace propaganda” of the 
1930's, in contrast to their reaction to 
disguised “war 

According 
chauvinistic 


his somewhat _ less 
propaganda” of the 1920's. 
to Heiden, the frankly 
speeches of the 1920's “were not clever 
speeches. With his strident battle-cry 
Hitler did not sweep millions off their 
feet; he only expressed the sentiment of 
his group of uprooted men who in 
1928 were still a small circle around 
their little-regarded Fuehrer.”'* But 
in the 1930's “the stormy applause of 
millions, at Hitler’s peace speeches 
could not be ignored.”'’ This alone 
would be evidence enough that the new 
line was not intended only for foreign 
consumption. Hitler was not the man 
indifferent to “the stormy ap- 
plause of millions,” once he had dis- 
what those millions really 
wanted. We have, too, the apparently 
consistent testimony of first-hand ob- 
servers that the masses of the German 
people were profoundly afraid of war 
the and 


to be 


covered 


during war-crises of 1938 
16 
1939. 
We have, then, a simple answer: the 
human. For the best 


self-preservation—they 


Germans 
of all 


wanted peace. 


were 


reasons 


2. But Hitler Painted a 


On the other hand, followed 
Hitler through six gruelling years of a 


Winre 


they 


(as his enemies could 


Why? 


war in whicl 


see) he was the aggressor 


'* Heiden (1 


) 
pp. 237, 2 Cf. also Shirer (19, 
189, 191), Henderson (11, pp. 302 

H. K. Smith (20, pp. 330-331). 


7,241, 659. 


-305), 
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One obvious reason is that, by that 
time, he had the guns and the secret 
police. But ittalso seems likely that 
millions of theif followed him more or 
less willingly because of his success in 
painting a pictsure—a dichotomous pic- 
ture of a peacg-loving Germany with 
an all-good, all-gvise Leader, surrounded 
by dangerous, fwarmongering, diaboli- 
cal enemies. [He created in their 
receptive mings a_half-mythical or 
three-quarters-1ythical world of gods 
and devils, irs which Germany was 
always god ad her enemies always 
devil. As Liprymann might put it, the 
essence of his technique was to build 
up a particular system of “stereotypes” 
or “pictures in‘the heads” of his audi- 
ence; or, as Lewin might put it, he 
built up a particular “structuring of 
the psychological environment” in 
which they lived their political lives. 

The shrewdness of this strategy is 
perhaps obvious. It has three enor 
mous advantayes, as compared with 
honest warmorgering. 

a. It circumvents the opposition of 
both fear and ‘conscience. After 1930 
Hitler never gsked the Germans to 
sanction a single act of aggression, 
defined as an act of aggression. He 
therefore never mobilized against him- 
self and his aggressive policy (or at 
least never fully mobilized) either the 
self-preserving animal fear of death 
which existed in his audience or their 
cultivated horrer at the idea of attack- 
ing and killing others. 

5. It mobilizes fear, not against a 
policy of aggre:sion, but in favor of tt. 
Insotar as the enemy is believed to be 
mortally dangerous, the “strike-first” 
policy begins to be seen as a matter of 
simple realistic self-preservation. Also, 
any increase of the relative military 
power of one’s own nation (e.g., by 
obtaining land} becomes both a realis- 
tic way of deterring the enemy from 
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attacking and a way of increasing the 
chances of winning the war that would 
result if he does attack. 

c. Above all, it predetermines the 
way in which any ambiguous crisis- 
situation will be perceived. Modern 
wars usually start with an ambiguous 
crisis-situation which is interpreted by 
each side as a case of aggression di- 
rected against itself; and in such a 
situation the factors which predeter- 
mine perception are all-important. 
Once the dichotomous world-picture is 
well established and taken for granted 
in a given person’s mind, it acquires a 
certain momentum or self-sustaining 
character; incipient perceptions which 
are inconsistent with it will be nipped 
in the bud, so to speak, and will never 
become full-fledged perceptions at all. 
Since the enemy is assumed ‘to be in- 
herently evil, he cannot tell the truth, 
and his version of any ambiguous con- 
flict-situation is discounted from the 
outset as “propaganda.” Since one’s 
own leaders are inherently good (at 
least when they are seen as champions 
against the foreign menace), their ver- 
sion of the same situation is more or 
less automatically accepted. For in 
stance, let us consider the way an 
ordinary Nazi might have perceived 
Hitler’s seizure of Prague. From the 
standpoint of Hitler’s enemies, this was 
perhaps the least ambiguous of the 
crisis-situations leading up to World 
War II; it was a barefaced conquest of 
non-German land. Yet to a German in 
whose mind the dichotomous Nazi 
world-picture had become well estab- 
lished, it might have been a shrewd 
and daring act of self-defense, snatch 
ing from the encircling enemies the air 
bases from which they would otherwise 
have bombed German women and chil- 
dren, rounding out Germany’s natural 
defenses, and serving to warn the 
enemies that Germany was now ready 
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to defend herself effectively if attacked. 

In a word, the believing Nazis had 
become “paranoid” in their political 
thinking. Their war “guilt” (if that 


is the word for it) lay not necessarily 
in accepting a philosophy of naked 


aggression—although the more cynical 
ones undoubtedly did accept such a 
philosophy—but rather in an_ over- 
readiness to believe the about 
themselves and the worst about those 


best 


who were pointed out to them as 
enemies. Like the paranoid psychotic 
(though perhaps for very different 
reasons),'* they were the not-unwilling 
victims of delusions of grandeur and 
delusions of persecution. 


2. The Russians Want 
Paint a Picture 


Peace — But 


There is much reason to believe that 
the Soviet Government is like the Ger- 
man people, and unlike Hitler,’* in 
that it sincerely wants peace. For one 
thing, the Soviet sphere is reasonably 
self-sufficient economically; it has no 
economic reasons for conquest which 
could conceivably be compared with 

9 
the economic costs of atomic war.’ 
But we come now to the question with 
which we started: Is Soviet propaganda 
like the propaganda by means of which 
Hitler prepared his people for aggres- 
sion? An adequate analysis of it can- 
not be attempted here, but some things 
seem fairly covious. 

17 The arresting parallel between the paranoid 

ychoses and certain aspects of crowd thinking 
has been elaborated especially by Everett Dean 
Martin (17): and Brickner (2) has drawn the 
parallel specifically in the case of the German 
culture. For psychological data relevant to 
Brickner’s highly debatable thesis, see Biihler (3) 
and Leuba (16). On the broader problem of 
projective or “paranoid” trends in the thinking 
of non psychotic persons, see especially the studies 
of the anti-Semitic personality structure bv 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (7). 

18 Cf. Fromm (8). 

19 For other evidence, see 
Fischer (6), Chapter I. 


John 


especially 
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In the first place, Soviet propaganda 
has the three characteristics which we 
have found in both Hitler and Roose- 
velt: (1) It very rarely challenges 
openly (as it did in the earlier days of 
Marxism) any of the traditional moral 
values of Western civilization: peace, 
democracy, patriotism, religion, the 
family, etc. (2) It glorifies a single 
nation (the USSR) and the allies of 
that nation throughout the world. (3) 
It presents a simple dichotomy of 
black vs. white. These similarities 
prove nothing, of course, except, per- 
haps, that the Soviet propagandists are 
far from being amateurs. Like both 
Hitler and Roosevelt, they know their 
job. 

A far more disturbing fact, though, is 
that Soviet propaganda also shares the 
one characteristic in which Hitler dif- 
fers most from Roosevelt: frequency of 
denunciation. In this respect, at least, 
Soviet “communism” today is more 
like fascism than like either democratic 
socialism or “bourgeois democracy.” 
Its life and breath is denunciation. 
Vishinsky’s speeches in the United 
Nations Assembly, or the Soviet radio’s 
continual attacks on American “im- 
perialism,” “reaction,” “warmonger- 
ing,” etc.,”” fully equal Hitler’s char- 
acteristic invective in this respect. And, 
insofar as these accusations are not 
objectively valid, they can, like those of 
Hitler, be fairly described as inculcat- 
ing “delusions of persecution.” Opin- 
ions differ, of course, as co their degree 
of validity, and that question cannot be 
entered into here. It may well be that 
there are important elements of “truth” 
in them (as in Hitler’s denunciations), 
which we on our side have tended to 
overlook. But, even after honest self- 
scrutiny, we can hardly fail to see in 
the Soviet denunciations an enormous 
exaggeration of, and an extremely one- 


Cf. Robert Bird (1) 


Ratew K. Wuite 


sided concentration on, the evil that 
actually exists on our side of the Iron 
Curtain. To that extent Soviet propa- 
ganda is, like Nazi propaganda, “para- 
noid.” To that extent, too—regardless 
of the sincerity of the leaders’ desire for 
peace—their propaganda may be in 
effect war propaganda. ‘The Soviet 
leaders could hardly prepare their 
people and their allies more effectively 
for war if that were their chief con- 
scious purpose. Like Hitler, they 
paint a picture. And, like Hitler’s, it 
is a dichotomous, stereotypic, paranoid 
world-picture, emphasized almost to 
the exclusion of everything else. As 
such, it is ideally calculated to mobilize 
the fears of their audience on their side 
of the present world conflict, and 


ideally calculated to make their audi- 
ence perceive any ambiguous crisis- 
situation in their way. 

This does not, of course, mean that 
the war for which the Soviet leaders 
are preparing their audience is con- 


sciously seen by them as an aggressive 
one. But the chief upshot of our whole 
analysis is that conscious intention is 
not necessary in order to produce 
aggression. Distorted perception can 
do it. The real danger lies in the 
strong possibility that the Soviet leaders 
themselves may actually believe what 
they say. Not all of it (any more than 
Hitler did) but most of it. If they do 
believe most of it (and a great deal of 
their behavior can be best explained on 
this assumption), then they themselves 
may have a thoroughly distqgrted per- 
ception of every pe ie and 
may blunder into actual ajgression, 
more serious than any they have shown 
heretofore, in the honest belief that 
what they are doing is necessary for the 
sake of long-run self-defense. While 
wanting not to precipitate war, they 
may pursue a deceptive and power- 
seeking policy up to the very limit of 
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what they believe to be the tolerance 
of the West, not primarily because of 
any wanton love for power as such, but 
chiefly because they actually believe 
that they must make themselves strong 
against the attack from the West which 
they see as almost sure to come sooner 
or later. The non-violent, “legal,” 
“democratic” seizure of power in 
Czechoslovakia is a case in point. If 
such a thing should occur again—moti- 
vated at least partly by paranoid fear of 
us, and a consequent desire to increase 
the “defensive” military power of the 
Soviet system—and if we were not then 
in a mood for appeasement, war would 
be upon us. 

Can we do anything to diminish the 
paranoid fears and suspicions inside 
the Soviet Union? The complex rami- 
fications of this question cannot be 
discussed at all in this article. The 
interested reader may, however, consult 
the last chapter of John Fischer’s Why 
They Behave Like Russians. Fischer 
asks essentially the same question, and 
attempts—brilliantly—io answer it. 


4. And Ourselves? 


Exactly the same argument applies 
(though perhaps in a much lesser de- 


gree) to ourselves. Firmness and 
clarity on our side are essential. The 
“paranoid” interpretation of Soviet 
psychology, insofar as it may be valid, 
is obviously not an argument for ap- 
peasement. A paranoid psychotic is a 
potential menace, and society must be 
prepared to defend itself against him— 
by force if mecessary—as it would 
against any other menace. But, even 
though we rule out appeasement, there 
is no need to imitate our deluded 
opponent by developing similar delu- 
sions in ourselves. If, and insofar as, 
we exaggerate the actual “evil” or fail 
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to see the actual “good” in the Soviet 
Union, we are following the thought- 
pattern of Adolf Hitler and increasing 
the danger of atomic war. 

There is a possible parallel, especially, 
between Hitler’s tendency to ignore the 
element of fear, in the psychology of 
his opponents, and our own similar 
tendency. It was suggested above that 
Hitler “argued that the rulers of France 
and Britain were actuated by greed, 
vindictiveness, and lust for power; he 
never publicly credited them with fear. 
Yet France was demonstrably obsessed 
by fear of German aggression. . . .” 
Similarly, there are persons in the West 
today who denounce Soviet aggression 
without even seriously considering the 
hypothesis that Soviet aggression may 
be partly inspired by fear of us. In a 
world obsessed by fear, they fail to see 
that fear except in themselves. Such 
persons will not fall into the error of 
appeasement. They may fall into the 
error of failing to be fair and reason- 
able at those times when fairness and 
reasonableness on our part (combined 
with firmness) would help to mitigate 
the paranoid fears within the Soviet 
Union. 


SUMMARY 


1. In order to throw light on the 
actual nature of “propaganda for war,” 
as distinguished from propaganda in 
general, the value-analysis technique 
was applied to a sample of Hitler’s 
pre-war speeches and to a comparable 
sample of speeches by Roosevelt. 

2. The similarities between Hitler’s 
and Roosevelt’s speeches can probably 
be looked upon as characteristics of suc- 
cessful propaganda in general rather 
than as distinctive characteristics of 
“propaganda for war.” Three such 
similarities are: (a) verbal acceptance 
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of traditional moral values, including 
peace and non-aggression (the extent to 
which Hitler gave lip-service to these 
values is wholly at variance with some 
popular impressions of his propaganda 
technique); (4) ideas of national 
grandeur; (c) a simple dichotomy: 
black vs. white. 

3. The distinctive 
Hitler’s speeches were: (a) “ideas of 
persecution,” which he expressed three 
times as often as Roosevelt did (and 
historical data are here interpreted as 
indicating that his ideas of persecution 
were less realistic—more fairly describ- 
able as “delusions’—than those of 
Roosevelt) and (4) more stress on 
strength and morality, but less on eco- 
nomic values; less “means-end analy- 


characteristics of 


sis”; more disguised aggression; less 
concern for the welfare of others. 

4. Historical data indicate that the 
German people wanted peace, and that 
Hitler was therefore being realistic as a 
propagandist when he started, in 1933, 
his heavy verbal emphasis on peace. 

5. He could still effectively prepare 
them to support a war of aggression by 
firmly establishing in their minds a 


dichotomous, “paranoid” world-picture. 


This strategy was effective for three 
reasons, the chief of which was that it 
predetermined the way in which a be- 
lieving Nazi would perceive any am- 
biguous crisis-situation. 

6. Soviet propaganda (and our own) 
can be evaluated in terms of this analy- 
sis of what “propaganda for war” 
actually consists of. It is tentatively 
suggested that—even though the Soviet 
leaders want peace—they may actually 
believe most of their own “paranoid” 
propaganda; and, if so, their distorted 
perceptions may constitute the chief 


single cause of World War III, if ‘such 


1 War comes. 
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ERSONALITY is currently described 

by means of trait names. The 

list of such names is long—in fact, 
after the elimination of synonyms, it 
has still been found to include more 
than one hundred and fifty different 
terms (6). These trait names, taken 
over in large part from popular usage, 
are overlapping and inexact in mean- 
ing, and they represent no attempt to 
achieve an adequate conceptual organi- 
zation of data. They are placed within 
no framework which would give them 
significance their immediate 
content, and, as a result of their inade- 
quacies, they have been of little service 
in the advancement of a 
personality. 

What the psychologist requires is a 
set of interrelated concepts, as few in 
number as will permit the inclusion of 
all functionally significant variations in 
the phenomena to be described, and 
defined in such a way as to be measur- 
This demands that order be dis- 
within the many particular 
variations observed—i.e., that these par- 
variations be 


beyond 


science of 


able. 
covered 
ticular reduced to, or 
classified under, a few broad types of 
types of variation, 
the 


variation. These 


which are to represent basic de 


scriptive categories of the science, must 
correspond to single aspects of the phe- 


nomena which, in their variations, 
affect in significant ways the general 
outcome. 

THe Proposed SOLUTION 


How shall we secure such concepts 
for the description of personality? 


Many psychologists, notable among 
them Raymond Cattell (6) and H. J. 
Eysenck (13), have attempted to bring 
order out of the chaos of trait names 
through the instrumentality of factor 
Ratings or questionnaire 
items subjected to factor analysis have 
yielded .a number of general factors 
broader in scope than the “traits” from 
which they were abstracted. How- 
ever, factor analysis, which is undoubt- 
edly a useful psychological instrument 
for certain purposes, must itself proceed 
within a certain theoretical frame- 
work. Rotation of factors, for example, 
must be aimed at “making sense” of 
some kind. If the “sense” which is 
sought is not explicitly stated, it must 
nevertheless be implicitly defined by 
the preconceptions of the psychologist 
which determine whether or not he 
perceives “meaningfulness” in a given 
factorial matrix. And even unrotated 
factors must be interpreted and placed 
within a meaningful setting. Hence 
factor analysis is itself guided by the 
existing theoretical framework of psy- 
chology in general or of the particular 
psychologist engaged in the analysis. 
Factor analysis, then, cannot of itself 
provide the framework required by 
psychology, though it may supply in- 
formation and lead to insights which 
are useful in the construction of a new 
psychological framework.’ 


analysis. 


1A number of factors in personality described 
by Cattell (6), for example, seem to me to repre- 
sent, not single basic aspects of behavior, but 
combinations of measures of two different dimen 
sions of behavior. If the factor analysis had been 
undertaken within the theoretical framework 
presented in this paper, the results would prob- 
ably have been quite different 
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In the search for descriptive cate- 
gories which will be adequate for a 
science of personality, we are, for- 
tunately, not dependent solely upon 
either the content of present trait names 
or the inventiveness of psychologists 
working in the field of personality in- 
vestigation. If personality be conceived 
to be the characteristic pattern of ad- 
justive behavior of the individual, or 
his particular way of solving his prob- 
lems, it is apparent that personality 
differences are merely differences in the 
forms of behavior described in general 
psychology. What is called personality 
is simply the characteristic behavior of 
the individual which differentiates him 
from other individuals. Such behavior 
should be describable by the concepts 
employed in general psychology. Since 
we do not have two psychologies, one 
for describing behavior in general, and 
one for describing the behavior of par- 
ticular individuals, it is truly amazing 
that the development of concepts in the 
field of personality has proceeded in 
such relative independence of the de- 
velopment of the concepts of psychol- 
ogy in general. The explanation of 
this unfortunate dichotomy probably 
lies in part in these two facts: (1) With 
certain notable exceptions, the study of 
personality has heretofore been the con- 
cern chiefly of clinicians who, in the 
past, have not always had the healthy 
interest in theory which. is beginning 
to characterize present-day clinical 
practice. (2) The concepts of general 
psychology have been so “atomistic,” 
so inexact and overlapping, so lacking 
in functional unity and significance, 
that they have been of little service to 
the psychologist who wished to describe 
the behavior of the organism as a whole. 
And so there developed a tendency for 
the experimental psychologist to shrug 
his shoulders and turn the other way 
at the mention of “personality,” and a 


EvizaBeTH Durry 


tendency for the clinician to follow the 
lead of Freud and assert that experi- 
mental psychology had nothing to offer 
him. 

However, there are now signs of a 
rapprochement. Simultaneous with the 
occurrence of increased interest of 
clinicians in general theory and experi- 
mentation, there has developed, in the 
field of general psychology, a number 
of attempts to construct new systems 
of concepts, some at least of which 
appear to be more useful for describing 
molar behavior, or the activities of the 
integrated organism in the environ- 
mental field as a whole. In this cate- 
gory are the systems of Tolman (26) 
and of Lewin(18). And Hull has 
recently been concerned with the prob- 
lem of incorporating individual and 
species differences in the equations of 
behavior theory (16). 

More modest in scope, and therefore 
scarcely to be mentioned in such close 
proximity to these new systems, is my 
own attempt to take the present “cross- 
sectional” concepts of general psychol- 
ogy (i.e., those describing behavior as 
it occurs at a given moment, or within 
a relatively short unit of time, as con- 
trasted with the “longitudinal” concepts 
of maturation and learning) and re- 
duce them to a smaller number of non- 
overlapping categories which describe 
functional unities in behavior (11). As 
a result of this analysis, I proposed, as 
the basic “cross-sectional” concepts of 
psychology (to replace such traditional 
concepts as “motive,” “emotion,” “set,” 
“attention,” “perception,” “thought,” 
and others) the three concepts of direc- 
tion (ie., goal-direction), response to 
relationships, and energy mobilization. 
It was maintained that these three con- 
cepts describe all the phenomena which 
are described by the more extended list 
of terms. The responses (both overt 
and implicit) of the organism at a 
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given moment manifest a certain goal- 
direction (dependent upon certain re- 
sponses to the relationships among 
physically present things and things 
symbolically represented), and they 
occur at a certain energy level. These 
aspects of the responses, and only these, 
appear to be of basic functional signifi- 
cance, since variations in these aspects of 
behavior produce variations in the ade- 
quacy of the behavior as an adjustment. 
The causes of variations in the direc- 
tion and the energy level of behavior 
are, in turn, to be found in the present 
stimulus situation (both internal and 
external) and in the previous experi- 
ences and development of the individ- 
ual, including “heredity,” “maturation,” 
and “learning.” 

Since my earlier presentation of this 
position, I have become aware that 
response to relationships, previously 
presented as an independent concept, is 
actually an aspect or subhead of the 
maintenance of direction, since goal- 
direction cannot be maintained without 


adequate responses to the relationships 
in the field (i.¢., the “means-end-field” 
described by Tolman, which includes 
tne “physical and social and ideational 


environments”) (27).* Response to re- 
lationships is thus conceived to be a 
distinguishable and important aspect of 
the behavioral dimension of direction. 
The basic modes of variation of be- 
havior appear, then, to be only two: 
direction and intensity (or energy 
mobilization). 

If this contention be sound, differ- 
ences between individuals in behavior 
must be differences in either the direc- 
tion taken by the behavior, or the 
energy level of the behavior, or both. 
And these two concepts, direction and 
energy mobilization, should be the 

2It seems obvious that this is true, yet I had 


overlooked the fact until it was pointed out to me 
privately by Dr. G. W. Hartmann. 
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basic concepts employed in personality 
description. 

Under these two headings, more de- 
tailed descriptive terms will be re- 
yuired. For example, it must be 
specified what types of things, persons, 
or aspects of things the individual 
directs his responses toward or away 
from; to what degree he shows con- 
sistency in the maintenance of goal- 
direction (i.e., “co-ordination” or “inte- 
gration” of responses); and to what 
extent his energy mobilization fluc- 
tuates during a given task and over 
longer periods of time. It may appear 
that, with such a description, we should 
be letting in the back door the trait 
names which were thrown out the 
window. This, however, would be true 
only in part. Some trait names are, as 
they stand, suitable for inclusion in 
such a framework as that suggested 
here. Others incorporate in a single 
term aspects of both the direction and 
the energy mobilization of response, 
and are therefore confusing in psycho- 
logical discussion. This point will be 
discussed more fully later. My pro- 
posal is that, in personality description, 
we should start, not with current trait 
names, but with the two basic dimen- 
sions in which behavior can be shown 
to vary, and that we should employ, as 
subheads in our description, as many 
additional terms (whether or not they 
correspond to present trait names) as 
may be required to delineate those 
aspects of these dimensions of behavior 
which are significant for our purposes. 

Among the practical consequences of 
such a procedure would be the follow- 
ing: (1) We should be able to reduce 
the number of terms employed in per- 
sonality description. (2) The terms 
employed would be defined more 
clearly, since they would be defined 
with reference to the two basic and 
measurable dimensions of behavior. 
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(3) Relationships among phenomena 
would emerge which are now obscured 
by the lack of any organizing principle 
in our current lists of trait names. 
(4) Certain current confusions which 
trom 
organizauon of 


(5) The psye hology of person- 


stem an inadequate conceptual 


data would be elimi 
n ited. 
lity would be integrated with general 


psychology. 


Discussion OF THE Proposat 


Among the questions which present 
themselves in regard to such a proposal 
are the following: (1) Apart from their 
derivation from the concepts ol general 
wo dimensions of 


] ? 1 
PSVCHOlOgY, do tine 


behavior proposed here commend them- 
selves as “natural” and useful ways of 
regarding and describing the behavior 
of the organism? (2) Are 


mensions of response measurable? (3) 


these di 


behavior de 
trait names 
two di 


aspect of 
current 
included in the 


Is there any 


scribed by our 
which is not 
mensions proposed? Suggested answers 
to these questions 
from the discussion which follows. 

Since all activity 
directed toward the satisfaction of need, 
or removal of disequilibrium, it ap- 
one of the most 
significant 
must be 


may be obtained 


is “motivated,” o1 


pears obvious that 


readily observable and 


behavior its goal 
direction. Environmental 
situations are responded to in the light 


of the 


aspects ol 


ybjects or 


need of the organism and the 
the en- 
to satisfying 


promise of various aspects ol 


vironment with 
that 


the limits of the organism’s interpre- 


respect 
1 
need—always, of course, within 


tation of the situation, or response to 
relationships. 
82 | | » > . 
Basic in behavior is the fact that the 
nism approaches or 
from this or that aspect of the environ- 
ment. For example, it 


food; it withdraws from painful stimu- 


org withdraws 


ms < 


ipproaches 


lation. Its behavior may be described 
as directed toward or away from this 
or that. Selectivity of response, in the 
light of a need or goal, is a basic aspect 
of behavior. It is this phenomenon 
which is referred to by the term direc- 
tion of behavior. 

The maintenance of adequate direc- 
tion in behavior is dependent upon 
responses to relationships. 
must discriminate the 


adequate 
The individual 
means to be employed for reaching his 
This discrimination 
The individual 


ends or goals. 
need not be conscious. 
may respond appropriately to relation- 
ships of which he could not give a 
verbal report. Indeed, he may respond 


appropriately without awareness 
at all that he is responding to the rela- 
tionships in question.*® Nevertheless, 
his actions are based on what may be 
called expectations* in regard to the 
outcome of various possible modes of 
response. He epproaches this or with- 
draws from that on the basis of these 
expectations. More specifically, he ap- 
proaches an object if he interprets it 
to be a means to the end of reaching his 
goal; he ignores it if it appears to be of 
no significance in relation to his goal; 
he avoids or attacks it if it appears to 
To the extent 


any 


interpose an obstacle. 
that his interpretation of the situation 
is incorrect, his behavior will be out of 
Adequate direction of behavior 
is dependent upon adequate response to 
the relationships in the situation. 


line. 


vailable for describing this 
carry a connotation ot 
Perhaps this is one 
that relationships re 


Terms aspect 
’ 


ehavior unfortunately 
nsciousness. reason fo 
the prevalent 
vonded to without consciousness must be 
cious” to the The position 
taken here is that consciousness is an agpect of 
idjustive behavior which varies in a continuum 
unconsciousness to the most vivid 
A response to relationships may be 


assumption 
“con 


“unconscious mind.” 


from complet 
iwareness. 
ntirely adequate without being conscious 

* This term is used in the sense in which it 1 
employed by E. C. Tolman (26) 
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Approach or withdrawal may be 
either overt or implicit. For example, 
an individual may pick up an apple to 
eat it; he may be set to pick up the 
apple in a moment; or he may have a 
liking for apples, or a favorable atti- 
tude toward them, which represents a 
readiness in general to pick up and eat 
apples. Implicit directional responses, 
such as sets or attitudes, constitute a 
preparation or readiness for correspond- 
ing overt responses. Indeed, John 
Dewey has conceived of them as being 
“reduced” movements. He says, “Cer- 
tain movements, formerly useful in 
themselves, become reduced to tend- 
encies to action, to attitudes” (7). 

The orientation of the individual at 
the moment is described when we 
describe his movements in space, or his 
set, or the goal-direction of his thinking. 
His general orientation, or the more or 
less persistent directional tendencies in 
his behavior, referred to by the term 
personality, is described when we de- 
scribe his Aabits, his attitudes, his 
values. These are characteristic of him. 
They persist, and they differentiate him 
from other individuals. One of the 
dimensions of personality is described, 
then, when we describe the kinds of 
things, persons, situations, or aspects of 
things which zn individual approaches, 
o; wants more of, and the kinds of 
things, persons, situations, or aspects of 
things which he withdraws from or 
wants less of. Such a decription is a 
description of the individual’s general 
orientation in his environment. It may 
be used for predicting, within limits, 
many of his future responses. 

Description of the directional aspect 
of personality requires also a descrip- 
tion of the consistency with which a 
given orientation or goal-direction is 
maintained. Momentary consistency of 
goal direction is often referred to as 


coordination. Coordinated muscular 
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movements are movements which stay 
in line with the goal. Other move- 
ments are inhibited, so that goal-direc- 
tion is preserved. In coordinated 
behavior, all aspects of response have 
the same orientation. The individual 
is not “distracted.” For example, while 
his hands are doing one thing, his eyes 
are not turned in another direction. All 
activities contribute to the same general 
end or goal. 

Consistency of goal direction over 
longer periods of time is referred to as 
persistence if our concern is with the 
extent to which the individual con- 
tinues to engage in the same line of 
activity. It is referred to as integration 
if we are concerned with the extent to 
which his goals are compatible with 
each other, so that his activities are 
integrated, or move in the same general 
direction rather than in many dif- 
ferent directions. Where there is a 


“conflict of motives” we find compet- 
ing directional tendencies in behavior— 
or lack of integration—and hence rela- 


tive ineffectiveness. 

Measurement of the direction of be- 
havior takes many forms, since there 
are many things, and many aspects of 
things, toward or away from which the 
individual may be oriented. Direction 
is not described in general, but always 
with reference to something. The 
things with reference to which the 
direction of the individual’s behavior is 
measured will depend upon the pur- 
poses of the measurement—whether, 
for example, we are interested in voca- 
tional guidance, or in the prediction of 
social action, or in some other use of 
our information. 

Some of the measures of the direc- 
tion of behavior are based upon the 
observation of overt responses —as, 
for instance, the time-sampling method 
of observing the behavior of children 
or of chimpanzees. Others atterapt 
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through questionnaires, association 
tests, and other devices to determine 
the direction of implicit responses. 
In this category are the tests of atti- 
tudes, values, and interests, and cer- 
tain aspects of the various projective 
techniques. 

A second basic dimension of behavior 
is the intensity of the behavior. An 
individual may approach or withdraw 
from a given environmental situation 
either vigorously or with little force or 
intensity. He may mobilize much or 
little energy for his response. Behavior 
which maintains the ‘same direction 
may show variation in energy level, or 
intensity. For example, a man may 
approach food, or move away from an 
unpleasant acquaintance, ‘with a low, 
a high, or some intermediate degree of 
energy mobilization. 

The energy mobilization of behavior 
is described in terms of the organic 
background of energy at which the 
behavior occurs—that is, the activity of 


those processes which supply the energy 


for overt response. This is not the 
same as the force or intensity of the 
overt response, though there is, of 
course, a relationship between the two. 

Energy mobilization is measured 
through measurement of the physio- 
logical processes involved in the mobili- 
zation of energy. Basically, these are 
the processes of metabolism, for energy 
mobilization is the release of potential 
energy, stored in the tissues of the 
organism, for use in activity or response 
(overt or implicit). Yet the measure- 
ment of this aspect of behavior is beset 
with many difficulties, and further in 
vestigation will be required before it 
can be determined with certainty what 
measure or group of measures is most 
useful to the psychologist in his study 
of the organism’s mobilization of 
energy. Nevertheless, the general direc- 
tion which must be taken by such 
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measurement is clearly indicated, and 
only the details of the procedure remain 
to be worked out. For example, we 
know that we are concerned with the 
physiological processes which are cus- 
tomarily measured in studies of the 
excited “emotions.” Among these are 
palmar skin resistance, tension of the 
muscles, cardiac and respiratory phe- 
nomena, certain aspects of the electro- 
encephalogram, and certain measures 
of general metabolic activity. These 
measures in general show positive cor- 
relations with each other, though the 
coefficients of correlation are frequently 
low. Recent research is beginning to 
suggest a reason for the lack of a closer 
relationship of one measure to another. 
But whatever “indicator,” or group of 
indicators, of energy mobilization may 
be employed, the measurement will re- 
veal (to the extent of its adequacy) the 
degree of internal arousal of the organ- 
ism, but mot the external direction 
which is taken by the behavior. 

The mobilization of energy varies in 
a continuum from a very low level, as 
in coma or in deep sleep, to a very high 
level, as in mania, or extreme excite- 
ment, or great physical or mental 
effort. 

The ‘energy level of response is deter- 
mined by a variety of factors, some of 
them physiological, others psychologi- 
cal. The individual’s mobilization of 
energy varies with variations in the 
degree of fatigue produced by his ac- 
tivities. It varies as his condition 
varies from a wide-awake state, to a 
drowsy state, to a sleeping state. It 
varies as a result of the taking of stimu- 
lants or sedatives. It varies with 
changes in the general state of the indi- 
vidual’s health. It varies markedly 
with changes in the activity in which 
he is engaged. Some activities, like 
listening to the beats of a metronome, 
require little mobilization of energy; 
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others, like fighting, require a great 
deal. It varies with the degree of 
adaptation of the individual to the 
activity in which he is engaged. For 
example, the first performance of a task 
usually involves a higher degree of 
mobilization of energy than subse- 
quent performances. And, finally, it 
varies in striking fashion with vari- 
ations in the individual’s interpretation 
of the demands of the situation. It is 
low when he interprets the situation as 
being of little significance to him, or 
for any other reason requiring little 
output of energy; it is high when he 
interprets the situation as significant; 
and it is highest when he interprets the 
situation as significant and himself as 
unprepared to meet it. In the latter 
case he is confronted with an emer- 
gency, and he mobilizes all his re- 
sources. Energy mobilization, then, 
may be said to depend upon the gen- 
eral physiological condition of the 
individual and upon the individual’s 


interpretation of the demands of the 


situation in which he finds himself. 
An energy level which is inappropriate 
to the requirements of the situation 
will result in behavior which is ineffec- 
tive as an adjustment. 

The effects of energy mobilization 
upon behavior may be appreciated 
more fully if we contrast the responses 
of the sleepy or relaxed individual with 
those of the alert, tense, or highly 
excited individual. In the former case 
the responses are lacking in vigor, in 
the latter they are forceful; in the 
former instance the reaction time is 
long, in the latter it is short; in the 
former instance stimulus thresholds are 
high, in the latter they are low. The 
excited individual (if the excitement is 
not too extreme) is alert and forceful; 
the sleepy or overrelaxed individual is 
dull Either extreme of 


and inert. 
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energy mobilization has been found to 
lead, on the average, to a performance 
of poorer quality than that which is 
associated with a “moderate” degree of 
mobilization of energy. 

Variations in the intensity, or energy 
level, of response are found in connec- 
tion with both overt and implicit be- 
havior. A man may like or dislike a 
thing faintly or with a passion. He 
may be “for” or “against” prohibition 
or communism with any one of a wide 
range of degrees of intensity. The 
thought of one thing may “leave him 
cold”; the thought of another thing 
may excite him greatly. He may 
“care” or “not care” about this or that. 
If he likes or dislikes a thing with 
intensity, he mobilizes more energy in 
response to that thing as a stimulus 
(whether it is actually present or 
only symbolically represented) than he 
would if he liked or disliked it only 
moderately, or if he were indifferent 
to it. For things which are liked or 
disliked intensely must have signifi- 
cance in relation to the individual’s 
goals. They are likely to require 
action, either to avoid or to enjoy them. 
The energy mobilization is a part of 
the readiness for such action. 

Individuals differ in degree of energy 
mobilization in the same situation. 
One individual meets the situation with 
little internal arousal; another is “all 
wrought up.” The individual who is 
excited or relaxed in one situation is, 
on the average, excited or relaxed, as 
the case may be, in other situations as 
compared with other people. The for- 
mer individual may be called “tense,” 
or “excitable,” or “high-strung”; the 
latter may be calied “calm,” or “phleg- 


5 Evidencé for the statements in this paragraph 
will be assembled and presented at a later date. 
Some evidence may be found in earlier articles 
by the writer (8, 9, 12). 
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matic,” or “easy-going.” The individ- 
ual’s tendencies with respect to energy 
mobilization are as characteristic of 
him as are the directional tendencies in 
his behavior. For, though energy 
mobilization varies with the situation 
and with the general physiological con- 
dition of the individual, it varies 
around a central tendency which is dif- 
for different individuals. It is 
therefore a persistent aspect of behavior 
which characterizes the individual, or 
differentiates him from other people. 
It is a dimension of personality. 

There is consistency, not only in the 
individual's general tendencies with 
respect to energy mobilization, but also 
in the intensity of his response to par- 
ticular persons, objects, and situations 
in his environment. The individual is 
not, in general, excited about a thing 
today and unconcerned about it tomor- 
The things which concern him 
greatly change somewhat in the course 
of time, but the change is likely to be a 
gradual one brought about by the 
effects of experience (or learning), 
rather than an erratic shifting from 
We count on 


ferent 


row, 


concern to unconcern. 


individuals to preserve more than mo- 
mentarily their loyalties, their aver- 


sions, their desires. The orientation of 


these loyalties, aversions, or desires 


represents the directional aspect of be- 


havior; the :ntensity of them represents 
the dimension of energy mobulization. 
Changes in the two basic dimensions 


of response occur in the medium of 


space-time, and cannot be conceived 


adequately in spatial terms alone. 
Goal-directed behavior occurs in cycles 
of response, beginning with a particular 
disequilibrium and ending with either 
the consummatory which 


restore stability or the interruption of 


respec mses 


the cycle by other cycles of behavior 
directed toward other goals or end- 
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phases. The psychological, as distin- 
guished from the pAystcal, direction of 
a response appears clearly only when 
the response is observed in its context— 
and this context is temporal as well as 
spatial.’ Many terms which are in 
general use as descriptions of behavior 
at a given moment actually describe the 
movement of behavior in space-time, 
though the span of time covered may 
be relatively short. For example, “co- 
ordination” of motor responses implies 
the consistent maintenance of the goal- 
direction of movements, not for a split- 
second, but for at least a minimum 
span of time. The concept of “speed” 


implies the rate of movement from one 
point to another in space, and this 
requires at least a short span of time. 
It cannot be measured at a given split- 


second. Longer spans of time are 
ordinarily required to give meaning to 
such phrases as maintenance of set or 
attention, distractibility, or persistence. 
These terms describe the consistency 
with which a given goal-direction is 
maintained over a certain temporal 
period. And, finally, we have terms 
like “maturation” and “learning” 
which refer to sequential movements 
of behavior over relatively /ong spans 
of time.” 

In spite of the necessity of incorporat- 


As K. F. Muenzinger has pointed out, the most 
convenient unit of description ap 
pears to be a cycle ef behavior which is “charac 
terized by a 
direction towards the 
p. 11). 

7 For a discussion of the dis 
physical direction of 
response, see Lewin (17, p. 84). In killing an 
enemy, for example, the individual may approach 
the stimulus physically for the purpose of 
eliminating it or having less of it. The psycho 
logical orientation may be said to be withdrawal, 
since the rather than 
more, of the stimulus. 

8 The changes in behavior produced by 
uration and learning, like the changes produced 
by other factors, are describable as changes in 
the direction and in the energy mobilization of 
response. 


psychological 


direction, L¢., a 
same end-phase” (19, 


constant persistent 


unction between 
the psychological and the 


individual desires less, 


mat- 
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ing the time factor in any description 
of behavior, it is obvious that time is 
not itself a dimension of behavior, as 
space is not. Both represert, rather, 
aspects of the physical medium in 
which behavior occurs—or the frame 
within which the event takes place. 

The trait names which are ordinarily 
used in the description of personality 
apparently describe no phenomena 
which cannot be included under the 
two categories: direction and intensity. 
This point will be illustrated subse- 
quently. The multiplication of trait 
names with which psychologists attempt 
to deal apparently has its origin, not in 
the many basic dimensions in which 
behavior may vary, but rather in the 
many things and aspects of things in 
the environment toward or away from 
which an individual’s responses may 
be oriented. 

Trait names differ in different cul- 
tures. From the complex of interrela- 
tions of individual and environment, 
each culture has abstracted those phases 
of interaction upon which it has set 
value; to these it has given names; and 
from these points of view it has judged 
individuals. There are an almost 
infinite number of aspects of situations 
which may take on significance for a 
group therefore be defined as 
points toward or away from which 
behavior moves. Out of this vast 
reservoir of possible abstractions, one 
culture will have developed one, and 
inother culture another, set of abstrac- 
Hence the trait 
names found in one society will be 
different from those found in another 
society, though some degree of over- 
lapping is to be expected on the basis 
of similarities in biological makeup, in 
the environment, and in the problems 
of the relationship of one individual to 
another. Nevertheless, a “complete” 
description of personality in one cul- 


and 


tions for its own use. 
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ture would differ from a “complete” 
description of personality in another 
culture. 

Allport and Odbert have offered a 
number of excellent examples of the in- 
fluence of culture upon trait names (2). 
They say that: 

Historically, the introduction of trait 
narnes can be seen to follow this principle of 
cultural (not psychological) determination 
to a striking degree. Presumably human 
beings through countless ages had displayed 
such qualities as devotion, pity, and patience, 
but these terms were not established with 
their present meanings until the Church 
made them recognized and articulated Chris- 
tian virtues. (2, p. 2) 


The two dimensions of behavior 
proposed here would provide a frame- 
work of description appropriate to any 
culture. They outline the dynamic 
pattern which characterizes all be- 
havior; the culture supplies a large part 
of the particular content. The univer- 
sal descriptive validity of these cate- 
gories is also shown by the fact that 
they are as appropriate for the descrip- 
tion of the behavior of other animals 
as they are for the description of the 
behavior of man. 


TRANSLATION OF CuRRENT TRAIT NAMES 
INTO THE ProposED CATEGORIES 


The adequacy of the proposed di- 
mensions of personality can be judged 
in part through considering the extent 
to which the miscellaneous terms now 
used in the description of personality 
can be either classified under, or trans- 
lated into, the categories here proposed 
as basic. There is space to present only 
a few examples. 

The phenomena described by such 
terms as “attitudes,” “values,” and “in- 
terests” represent orientations toward 
or away from certain kinds of persons, 
situations, or aspects of things. A man 
is for or against (approaches or with- 


draws from) war, communism, or 
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capital punishment. He may be for or 
against these things under any condi- 
tions or only under certain conditions, 
or in certain contexts. By sampling 
the various situations, or contexts, in 
which he is for or against particular 
things, we may derive an estimate of 
the extent to which he approaches or 
withdraws from them in general. 

A man “values” highly or does not 
“value” the aesthetic, theoretic, eco- 
nomic, or political aspects of things. 
If he values these aspects of things, he 
tends to approach them, to choose 
them in preference to other aspects; if 
he does not value them, he ignores or 
withdraws from them, the choice of 
action depending upon whether they 
are innocuous or interfering in relation 
to his goals. If a man is interested in 
books, movies, certain kinds of people, 
or certain vocational pursuits, he is 
oriented in such a way as to approach 
and seek more of that kind of thing, 
person or activity. If he is ot in- 
terested, he is not oriented in that 
direction. 

The intensity of his response to the 
things in which he is interested, to the 
things which he values, to the things 
which he is for or against, is a second 
dimension of his behavior. He may 
“care” or “not care” very much about 
any of these things. In other words, 
he may approach or .withdraw ‘from 
them feebly or intensely, with a low or 
a high degree of energy mobilization. 

Terms which refer to the energy 
mobilization tendencies of the individ- 
such terms as “excitable,” 

“nervous,” “responsive,” 
“enthusiastic,” “passive,” “lethargic,” 
and “phlegmatic.” These terms 
scribe a readiness on the part of the 
individual to respond to situations with 
a high or with a low degree of mobili- 
zation of energy. Other terms, like 
“moody,” refer to the frequency with 


ual are 
“irritable,” 


de- 
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which the individual tends to sh#ft 
from’ high to low energy mobilization. 

But, to avoid selecting only those 
terms which fit conveniently into the 
proposed categories, let us determine 
the extent to which the entire list of 
personality characteristics described by 
certain other investigators can be trans- 
lated into the categories which are here 
proposed as basic. 

The Grant Study of 250 healthy, 
well-adjusted Harvard undergraduates 
was an ambitious investigation which 
was continued over a_ considerable 
period of time, and had as its aim a 
complete description of the personali- 
ties of these men (14). Presented below 
are the descriptive terms employed in 
this study. In the parentheses there is 
a summary of the description of the 
trait given by the Grant Study in- 
vestigators. In the brackets, I have 
attempted to classify these traits as 
aspects of the two dimensions of per- 
sonality which I have proposed as basic. 
The reader who wearies of the detail 
of this attempted translation may skip 
over to the next part of this paper. 


1. Autbnomic functions 
Unstable autonomic functions 
(Anxiety, tremulousness, blushing, _ in- 
creased perspiration, palpitation, and 
functional disturbance of the urinary and 
gastro-intestinal systems) 
[Anxiety refers to both the energy mobili 
zation and the direction of behavior. The 
other terms refer to physiological indi 
cators of high energy mobilization. } 


Basic personality 

a. Well-integrated basic personality 
(Steady, stable, dependable, thorough, 
sincere, and trustworthy) 

b. Incompletely integrated basic person 
ality 

(Erratic, unreliable, sporadic, or 
pendable) 

[Insofar as this description refers to inte 
gration of behavior, it refers to mainte 
nance of  goal-direction. “Steady,” 
“stable,” and “dependable,” as opposed to 
“unreliable,” and “sporadic,” 


unde 


“erratic,” 
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refer to behavior which is consistently in 
line with certain goals. “Sincere” and 
“thorough” describe other aspects of be- 
havior. Sincere behavior is behavior the 
direction of which is actually the same as 
it is made to appear to be. “Thorough- 
ness” is the direction of attention and 
action to, not merely the major aspects of 
the situation, but all the details of the 
situation. In spite of the fact that well- 
integrated individuals may usually be 
more sincere and more thorough, these 
terms tend to confuse the classification, 
which is presumably based upon degree 
of integration of the behavior occurring 
at one time with that occurring at 
another time.] 


Mood dominance 
Mood fluctuations 
(Strongly marked 
changes in mood) 
[“Strongly marked mood” refers to notice- 
ably Aigh or low mobilization of energy. 
“Mood fluctuations” refers to rapid or 
frequent changes in energy mobilization.| 


mood or striking 


Affect (expressions of feeling, emotion, 
and drive) 

a. Vital affect 

(Vitality and richness of affect; spon- 
taneous force and energy which does not 
depend upon voluntary effort) 
[Tendency toward relatively high energy 
mobilization] 

6. Bland affect 

(Colorless and neutral in affective re 
sponses; stable group, not so vulnerable 
to emotional disturbances) 

{Tendency toward relatively low energy 
mobilization] 

c. Sensitive affect 

(Inclined to be aesthetic and to place 
greater emphasis on cultural values; 
socially shy; difficult adjustment to reali- 
ties of life) 

[Behavior directed toward aesthetic and 
cultural aspects of the environment. Said 
to result in difficulties of adjustment. If 
so, this would produce greater energy 
mobilization. Not a clear-cut description 
of any one aspect of behavior.] 


Just-so behavior 
(Systematic, neat, 
rigid) 

[Order is an aspect of things which such 
an individual values and toward which he 
directs his behavior.] 


meticulous, 


orderly, 
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Voluntary functions 

a. Inhibited 

(Conscientious, stiff, lacking in sponta- 
neity) 

[The “conscientious” individual’ holds his 
behavior consistently in line with the 
mores which he accepts. This involves 
“inhibition,” but so does any other main- 
tenance of direction. The inhibition in 
this instance frequently involves a con- 
scious choice between alternatives. “Stiff- 
ness” and “lack of spontaneity” may be 
correlated with “conscientiousness,” but 
they describe a different aspect of be- 
havior. They refer to restraint, or inhi- 
bition, of responses in social situations.] 
4. Self-conscious and introspective 
(Highly aware of own thoughts and feel- 
ings; heightened sense of being observed 
by other people) 

[Direction of attention} 

c. Self-driving 

(High amount of self-control, will power, 
and ability to force one’s self to do things) 
[Maintenance of direction toward signifi- 
cant remote goals in the face of the com- 
petition of attractive immediate goals] 
Intellectual functions 

a. Motivations toward physical science 
5. Motivations toward practical organiz- 
ing 

c. Motivations toward the ideational 

d. Motivations toward the creative and 
intuitive 

¢e. Motivations toward the cultural 
[These classifications represent the direc- 
tion of behavior toward certain aspects of 
the environment.] 

j. Inarticulate 

(Inability to express one’s self in lan- 
guage) 

[Refers to the avenue of expression of 
energy—hence the preferred direction of 
behavior, not with respect to the environ- 
ment, but with respect to pathways of 
energy release in the organism. ] 

g. Verbalistic 

(Facility with language) 

[The reverse of “inarticulate’”’] 

Social functions 

a. Friendly 
[ Responses 
values] 

4. Asocial 
(Social life, intimate friendships, and an 
interest in people are unimportant.) 
[Responses not directed toward people as 
values] 


directed toward people as 
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c. Shy 

(Tension and awkwardness in social situ 
ations; liking for people and regret that 
shyness leads them to avoid social events) 
[Overt responses directed away from 
social contacts while implicit responses 
are more strongly oriented toward them.|] 
Life attitudes 

a. Pragmatic 

6. Humanistic 

c. Political 

d. Lack of purpose and values 

{The first three categories describe par 
ticular kinds of orientation; the fourth, a 
lack of orientation. All come under the 
directional aspect of behavior. | 


Many other descriptions of personal- 
ity can be translated into these terms. 
Rosenzweig’s three types of reaction to 
frustration (extrapunitive, intropuni- 
tive, and impunitive) are descriptions 
of the direction of response (22). 
Horney’s three forms of neurotic pat- 
tern (moving toward people, against 
people, and away from people) are 
descriptions in terms of the direction of 
behavior (15). The therapeutic goal of 
Horney—i.e., “the striving for whole- 
heartedness: to be without pretense, to 
be emotionally sincere, to be able to put 
the whole of oneself into one’s feelings, 
one’s work, one’s beliets”—is the goal 
of having all the individual’s energy 
directed, without deflection, into the 
channels of being and of doing rather 
than of pretending and defending. 
The various “dynamisms” described by 
Freud (e.g., projection, sublimation, 
conversion, and others) also refer to 
the direction taken by energy, though 
the energy referred to is defined in 
terms which are different from those 
proposed here. 


Tue RELATION OF THIS SCHEMATIZATION 
OF PERSONALITY TO SYSTEMS 
Proposep BY OTHERS 


The reader of Ross Stagner’s Psy- 
chology of Personality, published in 
1937, will recognize at once the simi- 
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larity between the descriptive categories 
proposed here and those proposed in 
that volume (23, pp. 49-53). Stagner’s 
categories are called “approach-with 
“increased or decreased 
The latter cate- 
the the 


drawal” and 
organismic activity.” 
appears to be 


gory Same as 


concept of “degree of excitation,” which 


I proposed in a journal article in 1934 
and have discussed in the present paper 
under the heading of “degree of energy 
mobilization” (10).” 

It seems surprising that Stagner, 
after arriving at what appears to be a 
very useful approach to the study of 
personality, made no use of this ap- 
proach in his book. His discussion ot 
the two basic dimensions of behavior 
was confined to the four pages in 
which they were originally mentioned. 
It appears that he did not realize what 
a powerful analytic tool he had at his 
disposal. Nor did he recognize, it 
would seem, the relationship between 
these categories and the categories of 
general psychology, so that he did not, 
by means of these concepts, attempt to 
effect the much-to-be-desired integra- 
tion of the psychology of personality 
with general psychology. His book 
contains no discussion of the signifi- 
cance or the means of measurement of 
these basic aspects of behavior, nor of 
the way in which existing trait names 
might be translated into these cate- 
gories. Instead, the remainder of the 
book describes personality by means of 
the usual trait names, with no attempt 
to place them in the suggested frame of 
reference."” 

It is of interest, however, that Stag- 
ner, beginning with the phenomena of 


described — this aspect of 
f 


mobilization of 


*W. B. Cannon 
behavior in his studies of the 
energy during the excited emotions (4). 

19 The second edition of Stagner’s book (24). 
which has just appeared, makes no more use of 
this systematic framework than did the first 
edition, 
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personality, arrived at the same con- 
clusion concerning the basic dimensions 
of behavior as I, beginning with the 
concepts of general psychology, reached 
in my attempt to reduce these concepts 
to a smaller number of non-overlapping 
categories which would describe func- 
tional unities in behavior (11). This 
fact would appear to increase the con- 
fidence with which these categories 
might be accepted. 

There is some degree of similarity 
between the descriptive categories sug- 
gested here and those proposed by Kurt 
Lewin (18). For example, Lewin’s 
“forces” have both direction and mag- 
nitude. The magnitude, or strength, 
of forces is not, however, energy mobi- 
lization as here defined. It is meas- 
ured by the ability to win out over 
motives, rather 


competing needs or 


than by the physiological processes in- 
volved in the mobilization of energy. 
It might therefore be considered to be 
an aspect of the direction of behavior. 

In some respects, Lewin’s use of the 


term “tension” comes closer to “energy 
mobilization” as it is defined here. 
But this term is used by Lewin in a 
very loose fashion, and there is some 
doubt in my mind as to just what he 
means by it. As the “coordinating 
definition of tension,” Lewin offers the 
statement: “Hypothesis: Whenever a 
psychological need exists, a system in 
a state of tension exists within the indi- 
vidual. . . . The empirical facts to 
which this statement refers, are those 
acts or behavior which generally are 
recognized as a syndrome indicating a 
” (18, p. 99). [Italics mine. | 
Evidently tension occurs whenevei 
there is a need. But what is this ten- 
sion, and how may it be measured? 
In some places Lewin seems to use the 
term as equivalent to “need.” He 
speaks of “relating the intensity of a 
need (tension) to the strength of a 


need... 
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force” (18, p. 115). In other places, he 
seems to regard it as a certain condi- 
tion (undefined) which results from a 
need. For example, he speaks of “a 
tendency of a tension to spread over the 
whole person” (18, p. 100). Again, in 
other places, tension seems to be 
equated with “emotional tension,” and 
it is said to be easier under such ten- 
sion “to touch the central regions ot 
the person” (18, p. 137; also p. 167). 
In no place does he offer a physiological 
coordinating definition of his term. In 
the absence of such a definition, his 
analysis fails to lead him to a consid- 
eration of most of the data which have 
been presented here under the heading 
of “energy mobilization.” 

Some degree of similarity to the 
present scheme may be found in other 
conceptualizations of personality. G. W. 
Allport’s “psychograph,” for example, 
divides the “common” traits of person- 
ality into attitudinal traits and expres- 
sive traits (1, p. 403). His attitudinal 
traits (“directed toward self,” “directed 
toward others,” and “directed toward 
values”) emphasize the directional 
aspect of behavior. His expressive 
traits (e.g., ascendance, expansion, per- 
sistence, extroversion) are regarded by 
him as “stylistic,” and as being with- 
out the same motivational significance 
as attitudinal traits, though he admits 
that the distinction between the two is 
not sharp (1, p. 323). I should argue 
that expressive traits are describable in 
either directional terms (e.g., ascendant 
behavior is behavior directed toward 
attack on the environment) or in terms 
of energy mobilization (e.g., tense be- 
havior is behavior characterized by 
high energy mobilization). The face, 
the gait, the bodily movements of the 
individual simply express the underlying 
direction and intensity of his responses. 
Since these aspects of behavior are 
characteristic of the individual, so also 
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are the expressive movements in which 
they are reflected. 

The similarity of certain aspects oi 
Henry A. Murray’s schematization ot 
personality to the one proposed her 
may be seen in his statement that: “In 
the development of the need theory 
the notion of energy or force was em 
ployed to account for differences in 
the intensity and endurance ot direc 
tional behavior” (21, p. 130). [Italics 
mine.| Significant differences between 
the two schematizations are apparent, 
but they will not be discussed here 

In his emphasis upon the “canaliza 
tion,” or channeling, of behavior, Gard 
ner Murphy has called attention to the 
same directional aspect of response 
which I have proposed as one of the 
two basic dimensions of behavior (20). 
His concept of “tension” appears to be 
that of which has 


similar to Lewin, 


veen discussed above. 


It is apparent, then, that the concepts 


ot direction and ot intensity, or ener g\ 
mobilization, have been employed in 
various forms in a number ot schemati 
zations of personality. This fact attests 
to the reality and the significance of the 
phenomena described by these terms. 
If the system proposed here has any 
peculiar merit, that merit is not that it 
points out phenomena hitherto unob- 
served. It is rather that it attempts to 
simplify and to unify the description of 
occurrences which are commonly recog 
As Thurstone has said, “The 
which a ideal 
struct in science is accepted or rejected 


nized. 
criterion Dy new con- 
is the degree to which it facilitates the 
comprehension of a class of phenomena 
which can be thought of as examples 
of a single construct rather than as 
individualized events” (25, p. 45). 

The constructs proposed here have 
served, in my own thinking, to unify 
many phenomena which, on the sur- 
face, appeared to be quite different. 
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They have also served to distinguish 
between different types of phenomena 
customarily described by a single con- 
cept. They have thus appeared to m 
to incorporate a usetul organizing prin- 
ciple, which I have desired to present 
for the consideration of others." 
Examples of the unification of di 
verse phenomena may be seen in the 
pointing-out of the common directional 
aspects of movements, sets, thought 
processes, attitudes, and values—in fact, 
of all forms of overt and implicit re 
It may be seen also in the con 
tention that the energy mobilization in 
physical effort, in mental work, and 
in emotion differs, not in kind, but in 


degree, and, in some instances, also in 


Spe nse. 


freedom ot expression, or degree ot 
inhibition of overt activity. Common 
explanatory principles may therefore b 
applied to a wide range of phenomena. 

Examples of distinguishing between 
functionally different aspects of phe 
nomena now described by a single term 
may be found, for instance, in the 
description of the phenomena of “emo- 
tion” under the two headings of direc- 
tion and energy mobilization. Studies 
of the have frequently 
resulted in because of the 
failure to note two separate dimensions 


“emotions” 
contusion 


of response which may vary independ 
ently. “Sham rage,” for example, is 
behavior in which, because of removal 
of the cerebral cortex, the directional 
aspect of the response is no longer ade 
quate, but the energy mobilization is 
appropriate to the irritating nature ot 
the stimulus. Thus the animal may 
hiss and claw and arch the back, but 
the clawing may be directed toward the 
table leg rather than toward the source 
of stimulation of the so-called “rage” 


demonstration of — the 
completion of 


employed 


\ more adequate 
erviceability must await the 
book in which they 
j 


descriptive categorie 


are being 
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response (3). Conversely, it is the 
energy mobilization aspect of response, 
rather than the directional aspect, 
which is changed by the administra- 
tion of adrenalin. Subjects to whom 
adrenalin administered failed in 
most instances to report a genuine 
“emotion,” though they reported aware- 
ness of many physiological changes of 
the “stirred-up” variety (5). Appar- 
ently, the energy mobilization of emo- 
tion but the directional 
aspect was lacking, since there was 
nothing in the environment toward 
which such responses could be mean- 
ingfully oriented. 

Studies of the effect of genetic and 
of environmental upon _ be- 
havior are handicapped unless behavior 
is described in terms which represent 
functional unities, since only such con 
structs are likely to bear any direct 
relationship to genetic and to environ 


was 


Was present, 


factors 


mental “units.” The issue is not merely 
one of terminology, but rather one of 
classification, and hence of order in the 
conceptualization of phenomena. Such 
an issue is of basic importance, since 
the advancement of any science is de- 
pendent upon the adequacy of its 
organizing principles. 


SUMMARY 


A major problem in any science is 
the selection of appropriate descriptive 
categories. These categories should 
represent single, basic aspects of phe- 
nomena which are measurable, and 
they should be as few as will permit the 
description of all functionally signifi- 
cant variables. 

It is suggested that personality be 
described in terms of the direction and 
the energy mobilization of response, 
since all behavior shows variation in 
goal-direction and in intensity, and 
apparently in only these two basic di- 
mensions. These concepts, which are 
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derived from the concepts of general 
psychology, would unify personality 
description with the description of 
“behavior in general.” They would 
serve as useful organizing principles, 
which would simplify the comprehen- 
sion of the diverse phenomena of per- 
sonality variation. They describe meas- 
urable aspects of response. They apply 
to all organisms a..d are valid for any 
culture. All trait names now employed 
can apparently be translated into these 
terms, and with the advantage that 
ensues from placing particulars within 
a frame of reference. The broad out- 
lines of personality can be usefully 
sketched in terms of what the individ- 
ual approaches or withdraws from, 
with what and with what 
consistency. 

If behavior were viewed as possessing 
a few basic dimensions, rather than an 
infinite variety of modes of variation, 
relationships among phenomena would 
emerge which are now obscured by the 
lack of any organizing principle in our 
current lists of trait names. 


intensity, 
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TWO MODES OF SOCIAL ADAPTATION AND THEIR 
CONCOMITANTS IN OCULAR MOVEMENTS 


BY TRIGANT BURROW anv HANS SYZ 


The Lifwynn Foundation, Westport, Connecticut 


REUD unearthed the unconscious 
wish or the element of biased, 
non-objective thinking in neu- 
rotic subjects. Investigations of group 
or community behavior by The Lif- 
wynn Laboratory show that this ele- 
ment of biased, non-objective thinking 
is present also in so-called normal indi- 
viduals. The systematic observation of 
normal groups discloses that their pre- 
vailing attitude of mind is equally 
affective or non-objectively determined. 
In subjects observed in normal groups, 
as well as in neurotics, this wishful 
type of motivation was traceable to a 
deviation in the process of attention. 
Instrumental experimentation made 
evident that this deviation in attention 
was accompanied by characteristic 
physiological reactions; and the graphs 
obtained showed that the pattern char- 
acteristic of deflected attention again 
corresponded in normal and _ neurotic 
This deflection of the or- 
4 summary of the instrumental findings in 
regard to tensional patterns internal to the organ- 
ism is contained in the senior author's book, The 
Veurosis of Man—An Introduction to a Science 
f Human Behavior London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; New York: Harcourt Brace, 1949, 
+ 428. 
Trigant Burrow, Kymograph studies 
f physiological (respiratory) concomitants in 
two types of attentional adaptation, Nature, 
London), 1938, 142, 156; Fhe economic factor 
in disorders of behavior, Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat., 
1939, 9, 102-108; Kymograph records of neuro- 
muscular (respiratory) patterns in relation to 
behavior disorders, Psychosomat. Med., 1941, 3, 
174-186; Preliminary report of electroencephalo- 
graphic recordings in relation to behavior modifi- 
ations, ]. Psychol., 1943, 15, 109-114; Trigant 
Burrow and William E. Galt, Electroencephalo- 
graphic recordings of varying aspects of attention 


n relation to behavior, J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 
= sfn-280 


subjects." 


pp. XXV1 
See also: 


ganism’s interest or attention, the senior 


author has called ditention. Since 
ditention is at variance with the natural 
processes of attention and learning in 
the human organism, the recognition of 
its presence is important in the educa- 
tion of the growing child. 

In animals and man, the education 
of the infant organism in respect to its 
environment is a direct, biological func- 
tion. Normally, the young of a species 
learns, or relates itself to its surround- 
ings, through a consistent process of 
trial and error. The organism’s learn- 
ing is, at first, spontaneous, involuntary. 
This involuntary learning gradually 
imbues in the infant a sense of dis- 
crimination between the object or situ- 
ation that promotes, and the object or 
situation that impairs viability. The 
infant organism comes to discriminate 
between the right or fitting situation 
and the wrong or unfitting one. It 
comes to distinguish the benign or 
healthful from the harmful or destruc- 
tive condition or circumstance. In a 
word, the infant develops a dependable 
sense of what is biologically right or 
true and what is biologically wrong.or 
false in relating it to the environment. 

By degrees the growing organism’s 
involuntary response of satisfaction or 
pain becomes more and more decisive, 
so that its involuntary discrimination 
between the helpful and the harmful 
object becomes increasingly decisive 
also. In this process through which the 
infant familiarizes itself with the de- 
tails of its environment there is grad- 
ually established in the organism a 
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That is, 
the organism acquires a system of rela- 


biological norm of behavior. 


tionships that is objectively controlled 


or “intelligent,” and this systematized 


relationship in respect to the environ- 
ment also becomes spontaneous, invol- 
untary. Adherence to this biological 
norm of behavior becomes the organ- 
ism’s mainstay. By this means there is 
achieved a sense of bionomic security. 
Thus, with its growth there is corre- 
spondingly an increase and strengthen- 
ing of the organism's primary solidarity 
in relating its behavior to the environ- 
ment and to others of its kind. 

In this process of learning, the im 
mature organism of man or animal is 
automaticaily assisted by the parent 
whose learning or whose acquaintance 
with the environment has been acquired 
through a like experience. In man, the 


parent organism further aid the 


child’s discrimination between the true 


may 


and the false response through the use 
of words or symbols. Through the 
parent’s employment of consistent sym- 
through his use of symbols that 
are directly related to and controlled by 
hard and fast actuality—the parent may 
materially contribute to the child’s bio- 
logical adaptation to its environment. 


bols 


But it is important, of course, that the 
symbol correspond rigidly to the cit 
The 
parent’s symbol must possess the sup- 
demonstrable 
must assure objective consistency within 
the child’s experience. In this way, the 
parent’s encouragement or admonition 
through the use of the symbol may 
greatly widen and augment the child’s 
acquaintance with the objects of its 
surroundings. It may greatly assist the 
child in differentiating between the 
reaction that is objectively intelligent or 
fitting and the unintelligent or unfit- 
ting response, between behavior that is 


cumstance or object symbolized. 


port of verification. It 


biologically right and behavior that is 
biologically wrong. 

But with the human 
assistance to the child’s biological de- 
velopment has become seriously inter- 
fered with. Through the ages, or ever 
since man began his use of the word o1 
symbol, the parent's interest or atten 
tion has been less and less consistently 
aligned with the organism’s true, bio- 
logical norm. Too often a false, un- 
stable norm is induced in the child 
through parental precepts of “right” 
and “wrong” that are not supported by 
the objectively verifiable experience of 
either parent or child. Not infrequently 
the parental command dictates a course 
of conduct that markedly 
from the organism’s biologically fitting 
norm of behavior. As often as not the 
behavior prescribed by the parent is 
wholly at variance with this biologically 
stable criterion. It may be motivated 
by personal considerations that 
prompted solely by the parent’s mo- 


parent this 


digresses 


are 


mentary convenience or wish. 

In this purely wishful, prerogatory 
motivation of the parent, he inevitably 
inculcates in the child a response that 
likewise rests upon a purely wishful 
interest. If the child conforms to what 
the mother says is “right,” he wins love, 
approval, and reward. If he does not 
conform, he incurs her ill will, rejec- 
tion, and punishment. Thus the child 
is inducted into a purely wishful, non- 
objective constellation of reactions t 
which there correspond only the arbi- 
trary symbols of “right” and “wrong.” 
Wishing to be loved and approved, the 
child henceforth pursues a policy of dif- 
ferential advantage rather than one ot 
cooperative and intelligent motivation. 

This parental norm, then, is never 
definable by the child in objective 
as is the case with the child’s 
With the biological 
unvarying 


terms 
biological norm. 
norm, consistency is the 
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with the wishful or affective 
norm, the unvarying incon- 
sistency. That is, in the parent’s devi- 
ation of attention and interest from the 
biologically fitting pattern of behavior, 
he automatically induces in the child a 
pattern of behavior that is also auto- 
matically deviate and unfitting. Jn the 
finding of phylobiology this mechanism 
marks the origin of the unconscious 
wish in the behavior of the neurotic, as 
it marks the origin of the unconscious 
wish in the interrelational behavior of 
so-called nermal man. In both neu- 
rouc and “normal,” the wish or the 
affect-motive been superimposed 
upon the organism’s primary biological 
motivation. 

Naturally, in his own 
learning, the parent, like the child, was 
originally endowed with a_ biological 
sense of the ‘right or fitting as con- 
trasted with the wrong or unfitting 
behavior-response. In him there 
was early established a biological norm 
ot behavior that was valid and depend- 
able. But in the process of learning, 
the parent's early acquaintance with the 


rule; 
rule is 


has 


process ol 


too 


social world about him was likewise noi 
with demonstrable 
objective experience. As in the child, 
there was inculcated in the parent a 
“norm” of behavior that was not stable 
Like the child, the 
parent also came to possess a norm of 
behavior that is unsupported by reliable 
He too conditioned to a 
pattern of motivation to there 
correspond only the symbols arbitrarily 
called “right” and “wrong.” After all, 
the parent is but the child of an earlier 


always consistent 


or dependable. 


data. Was 


which 


veneration. 

Of course the parent’s wish or con- 
venience is not without its place in the 
nterrelational training of the child. 
Keing maturer and more experienced, 

parent well voice wishes to 
which the child might profitably re- 


may 
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spond. It is only the unconscious, 


esoteric, unreasoning wish or motiva- 


tion prevalent in “normality” that is the 


pedagogic rub. “Normally,” differen- 
tial advantage takes precedence over 
objective consistency. In parent, as in 
child, prejudice takes the place ot 
thought; ulterior affect supplants in- 
feeling. This arbitrary and 
unconscious response is the deviation 
in attention on the part of parent and 
child to which we have referred as 
ditention. 

Because of ditention, both parent and 
child are imbued with a sense of right 
or a principle of motivation that is lack- 
ing in validity. There is no logical o1 
biological warrant for this wishful sense 
of right, this esoteric mood, in either 
parent or child. There is no guarantee 
of its consistent correspondence with 
objective reality. For everyone—for in- 
dividuals, communities, and nations— 
this arbitrary sense of right affords the 
organism only a semblance of security. 
It invests the child with only a subjec- 
tive and involuntary bias in favor of 
this undemonstrable and_ vacillating 
‘principle” of behavior. Henceforth, 
in matters governing the behavior of 
the child he lacks touch or a sense of 
continuity with the objectively appre- 
ciable criteria of behavior that relate 
the individual to others and to his 
environment. This anomalous parent- 
child situation calls for clear scientific 
definition and handling. 

The human infant, therefore, incurs 
a false principle or norm of education 
at the same time that he is motivated 
by a principle or norm that is true. 
This artificial norm inculcates in the 
child a merely specious conformity to 
the mood, the wish or the esoteric 
“authority” of the parent or of ‘other 
persons. It fosters in the child an arbi- 
trary mood or a false criterion of be- 
havior. This mood or criterion is no 


’ 
clusive 
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less ulterior or affectively determined 
than that of the parent. This is not 
objective authority; it is mere subjec- 
tive authoritarianism. Yet this arbi 
trary type of behavior has now become 
automatic, involuntary. What is more 
important, it has become socially 
systematized. Where it is a question 
of man’s interrelational behavior, the 
primary, involuntary response of the 
organism has been almost entirely 
superseded by a type of behavior that 
is now equally involuntary and_ sys- 
tematized but that is fathered by the 
wish and has no relation to an objec- 
tively dependable criterion. 

This wishful conditioning is, of 
course, not confined to this or that par- 
ticular parent or to this or that particu 
lar child. This prerogatory attitude is 
a factor that marks the behavior of the 
entire parental generation in its relation 
to the infant generation. The constant 
impact through the generations of this 
false, insidious mood of “rightness” has 
established a generic pattern of response 
that now artificially replaces the organ- 
ism’s natural response to its environ- 
ment. We are confronted with a com- 
munity or phylic form of nocuous 
conditioning. 

The dissociation of man’s organism 
from: its continuity with the environ- 
ment through the induction of wishful, 
non-objective reactions constitutes, then, 
a social dissociation.” It has been our 
attempt to take account of this uncon- 
scious social factor of an ulterior “right” 
or self-interest and to make clear its 
irreconcilability with a principle of 
ganized motivation that is funda- 
mental in man. Our laboratory has 
sought to come to grips with this 
ditentive distortion of a primary bio- 
nomic principle in human adaptation 
For the problem of man’s behavior is 


? Trigant social neurosis. Phil 


Burrow, The 
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far more encompassing than we realize. 
It is a problem in human biology. 
Indeed, where we deal with an arbi- 
trary social reaction that has dislocated 
man’s primary relationship to his en- 
vironment, we are confronted with a 
problem in clinical anthropology. In 
studying neurosis as a pseudo-normal 
manifestation existing throughout the 
processes of man as a species, our prob- 
lem becomes a problem in phylobiology. 

Because this condition of ditention is 
community-wide, The Lifwynn Lab- 
oratory became interested mm studying 
its influence upon social groups and in 
determining the physiological concomi- 
tants of this social phenomenon. In 
examining this aspect of man’s be- 
havior, it was our aim to differentiate 
affective or non-objective reactions (di- 
tentive responses) from reactions which, 
in conforming to the organism’s bio- 
logical norm, are objective and consis- 
tent. This consistent behavior-norm 
the senior author has designated by the 
term cotention. In order to reach this 
more basic level of behavior, our lab- 
oratory group attempted to hold in 
abeyance or set at naught its ditentive 
or non-objective habits of attention. 
This group-procedure entailed for each 
individual nothing less than the arrest 
of the systematization of reflex images 
now become “normal” to man as a race 
or species. We attempted to apply an 
obiective critique to our wishful or 
affectively interests and 
preoccupations. 

Adhering consistently to this tech- 
nique over a period of years, our 
observations made it apparent that 
neuromuscular tensions are related to 
the sphere of man’s affective interests 
and motivations, and play a definite 
role in social conflicts and disparities. 
Prolonged practice in blocking affec- 
tive, non-objective thinking and feeling 
brought about a, gradual decondition- 


conditioned 
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ing of the individual's ditentive reac- 
tions and a recentering of the organ- 
ism’s attention in relation to its 
environment. The cotentive pattern 
of behavior came more and more into 
its own. Where, for example, the 
wishes and prejudices occurring among 
individuals in social groups came into 
sharp conflict with one another, such 
conflicts of interest were eliminated 
through the induction of the cotentive 
pattern. 

It was found that 
trained in intercepting the affective, 
ditentive pattern of adaptation were 
able, in a given experimental setting, to 
block this habitual pattern and coinci- 
dentally assume the more basic, co- 
tentive attitude. This capacity to shift 
from one pattern to the other afforded 
the possibility of investigating instru- 
mentally the physiological manifesta- 
tions concomitant to the two modes of 
These experimental studies 


subjects long 


attention. 
offered objective evidence of an altered 


physiological pattern of function when 
habits of ditention are interrupted and 
there is the opportunity to sense and 


basic, cotentive 
The demonstra 


re-actuate the more 
pattern of behavior. 
tion of a somatic modification lying at 
the root of man’s interrelational dis- 
orders places the study of human be- 
havior in the category of the biophysical 
sciences. 

Differences in physiological function 
in cotention as contrasted with diten 
tion have been instrumentally estab 
lished in the function of respiration, in 
the electrical activity of the brain, and 
in oculomotor responses. In the present 
communication the junior author 
describes ceriain of the differences 
found in ocular behavior according to 
whether the organism’s pattern of reac- 
tion is ditentive or cotentive. 
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As reported elsewhere, the character- 
istics of the eye-movements in ditention 
and cotention were studied by us with 
several standard eye-movement cam- 
eras, as well as by means of electrical 
recording in connection with electro 
encephalographic studies.* In order, 
however, to record certain features 
which could not be obtained by the 
available cameras, we developed an 
instrument embodying special features.’ 
Dr. Henry Roger, Rolab Laboratories, 
Sandy Hook, Connecticut, with the 
assistance of Mr. Charles Robinson, 
electronic expert, constructed a camera 
in accordance with our requirements. 
This camera, which combines the prin- 
ciples of a still camera with certain fea- 
tures of the motion-picture technique, 
consists of three main units: the camera 
proper, a light source, and a control 
unit, with their connecting cables 
(Fig. 1). Except for the focusing of 
the camera, all functions of the appa- 
ratus are controlled from the panel of 
the control box (Fig. 2). The opera- 
tion may be made completely auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, or manual. 

The subject is seated at a desk o1 
table, provided with a firm but com- 
fortable headrest, facing the camera. 
The operator is seated directly behind 
the camera with the control unit within 
easy reach at his side. On top of the 
camera is mounted a large black board 
which serves as support for visual ma- 
terial and which is provided with lights 
in the center and at the four corners of 
a one-foot square. The lights may be 
turned off and on individually to serve 
as points of reference in the field of 


8 Trigant Burrow, Neurosis and war: A prob 
lem in human behavior, J. Psychol., 1941, 12. 
235-249; also The neurosis of man, op. cit., 
pp. 261-264, 309, 362-372 

*Hans Syz, The Lifwynn eye-movement 
camera, Science, 1946, 103, 628-620. 
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vision. The board also acts as a shield 
between the subject and the operator. 

The camera is of the reflex type with 
the finder mounted vertically behind 
the board. The anastigmatic photo- 
graphic lens of 18 cm. focal length 
(Zeiss Tessar, 1:4.5) is mounted at the 
extremity of a square tube which is 
adjusted for focusing by means of a 
rack and pinion controlled by knobs 
on both sides of the camera. The 
camera is mounted on a tripod head 
with knobs providing for vertical and 
horizontal adjustment. Inside the 
camera, directly below the finder, is a 
surface mirror mounted at a 45-degree 
angle. This mirror also acts as a shut- 
ter and is actuated by a solenoid which 
opens it automatically when an ex- 
posure is to be made. Thirty-five-mm. 
motion-picture film is used and is held 
in a conventional film gate. The frame 
is changed automatically by a solenoid 
operated device. The frame-change 
mechanism consists of a modified 
motion-picture camera mounted on a 
plate fitting into a slide on the rear of 
the camera body. Any other type of 
camera may be mounted in its place on 
a similar plate. The film is fed from a 
small magazine mounted above the film 
gate and out through a tube at the bot- 
tom of the camera into a light-proof 
container. In the bottom of the camera 
is a blade to cut the film at the end of 
an experiment. 

To one side of the camera is a light 
source which is contained in a metal 
box approximately 8 by 8 by 12 inches. 
On the front of the light source is a 
barrel containing a three-inch lens and 
provisions for mounting a small mirror 
which reflects the light into the subject's 
eye. At the base of the lens barrel is a 


two-position slide for holding infrared 
A dial is located 


nd ultraviolet filters. 
in an aperture directly inside the box. 
As may be seen in the figures, the dial 





consists of a circular pattern with an 
arm projecting from its circumference. 
Provision is made for exchanging the 
dial patterns which are cut from small 
metal strips fitting into a slide. Any 
dial shape which clearly indicates small 
degrees of rotation may be used. The 
dial is mounted in the center of a ring 
gear which is driven at one revolution 
per second by a synchronous motor. In 
direct conjunction with the dial is a 
cam which closes a switch once per 
revolution, actuating the automatic 
frame change of the camera, thus giv- 
ing one frame per revolution (per 
second) in the automatic position. The 
length of exposure may be extended by 
manual operation, but in most of the 
experimental settings the one-second 
exposure was found specially practical 
because it avoids crowding of dial im- 
pressions and also duplication of posi- 
tions of the dial image. 

Directly behind the dial is a General 
Electric FT 214 flash tube. This tube 
flashes at convenient predetermined 
speeds, between five to twenty flashes 
per second. The light flashes are pro- 
jected through the moving dial and 
optical system to the cornea of the eye 
and from the cornea to the film. Since 
the photographic images of successive 
exposures give successive positions of 
the rotating dial, one can follow the 
course of the eye-movements by observ- 
ing the sequence of the dial impres- 
sions. For focusing, there is a small 
incandescent lamp _ located directly 
behind the flash tube. 

The  frequency-determining appa- 
ratus is located in the control box. The 
rates of flashing are determined by an 
electronic circuit consisting of an 884 
gas-filled tube. The frequency-deter- 
mining elements are properly propor- 
tioned resistances and capacities which 
are connected in the plate circuit by 
means of a rotary switch mounted on 
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the control panel. To assure the sta- 
bility of the frequencies they are 
sub-multiples of the 60-cycle line fre- 
quencies. A 60-cycle voltage is injected 
into the grid circuit of the tube for this 
purpose. In order further to assure 
stability, the plate voltage is regulated 
by two VR 130 regulator tubes. The 
plate of the 884 tube is coupled to the 
grid of a 6 L 6 amplifying and pulse- 
sharpening tube. The output of this 
tube overcomes a fixed bias on the grid 
of an FG 17 thyratron tube, causing it 
to discharge a condenser through the 
primary of a _ high-tension ignition 
transformer which ignites the flash 
tube. The condenser and transformer 
are mounted in the dial box with the 
flash tube and are connected to the 
control box by a high-tension cable. 

An 866 A tube rectifies the output of 
a 1500-volt transformer and charges an 
8-microfarad condenser which furnishes 
the voltage for the flash tube. It also 
charges through a 20,000-ohm resistor 
the 2-microfarad condenser which is 
discharged through the thyratron and 
ignition transformer previously referred 
to. These components are also mounted 
in the control box except for the 
ignition transformer, 2-microfarad con- 
denser and charging resistor which are 
in the dial box. 

The control box is 14 
18 in. long and 16% in. deep, with a 
sloping front panel upon which are 
mounted the various controls. At the 
bottom of the panel is the powér switch 
There are two 


14 in. wide, 


with two pilot lights. 


separate power input cables. The switch 


closes the circuit supplying the control 
voltages and power for the frequency- 
determining This circuit is 
indicated by the red pilot light. When 
the circuits are in operating condition, 

relay automatically closes the other 
circuit which supplies the high voltage 
the flash The green pilot 


circuit. 


for tube. 
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lamp is lit and the apparatus is ready 
to operate. 

In the center of the panel above the 
power switch is a one-minute timer 
dial. When completely automatic 
operation of the camera is desired, the 
timer is set for a predetermined period. 
With the timer set for the desired time, 
it is only necessary to press a button at 
the end of a cable which has been 
plugged into the automatic position. 
The timer operates a relay that ener- 
gizes a solenoid which opens the shut- 
ter of the camera. When the shutter is 
fully opened, it closes the circuit sup- 
plying current into the flash tube and 
dial motor. The flash tube flashes at 
the rate determined by the setting of 
the control at the lower left of the panel. 
The dial turns at one revolution per 
second and each revolution closes a 
contact energizing the frame-change 
mechanism. When the timer comes to 
the end of the set period, the shutter- 
relaying, circuit is opened, thus closing 
the shutter and disconnecting the flash 
tube, dial, and frame-change circuits. 

At the right of the panel are the con- 
trols of the frame-change circuit. In 
the automatic position, the frame 
change occurs once per dial revolution. 
With the switch in the manual position 
and the remote-control cable plugged 
into the socket provided for it, the 
frame will not change unless the re- 
mote-control button is pressed. But 
then it will change only on an even 
second as determined by the ‘dial con- 
tact. There is also a push button 
located on the panel by means of which 
random frame changes may be made. 
Just to the left of the frame-change 
position is the timer-control position. 
By turning the switch to manual posi- 
tion and plugging the cable into the 
adjacent socket, the apparatus will func- 
tion as long as the button is held down, 
and the timer will record the time. 
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To the left of the timer is the shutter- 
control position. With the switch 
turned to manual and the cable plugged 
into the adjacent socket, the shutter is 
opened and the other functions of the 
apparatus proceed while the button is 
being pressed. 

On the left of the panel is the dial- 
controlled position. With the switch 
turned to manual and the cable plugged 
into the adjacent socket, the dial and 
flash tube operate when the button is 
pressed, but the camera shutter and 
frame change are disconnected. This 
position is convenient for visual obser- 
vation of the patterns or for focusing 
the camera. 

Just to the right of the center of the 
panel below the timer is a switch which 
remains in the automatic position when 
operating directly from the timer but 
must be turned to manual for any of 
the other sequences. 

Just to the left of the center below the 
timer is a switch which must be closed 
before and after the even minute if the 
timer is to control an experiment auto- 
matically for more than one, minute. 

At the extreme left of the panel is a 
switch which turns on the focusing 


light. In the lower left and right cor-. 


ners are 110-volt convenience outlets 
with switches. At the top of the panel 
is another outlet for panel illumination. 

It is impossible to operate the camera 
unless the switches are set in proper 
sequence. In case of improper setting, 
the apparatus is so designed that no 
damage can result. 

For the projection of the developed 
films a Tri-Purpose Picturol Projector, 
Model AAA, of the Society of Visual 
Education was used. This projector 
was mounted on a wooden plate which 
fits into the slide of a small wooden 
table placed on the work-table to the 
left of the operator, so that he can 
conveniently adjust the frame changes 
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with the left hand while the right 
hand is free to make tracings of the 
images reflected by a surface mirror 
on the work-table. It was found most 
practical to have the whole instrumental 
setting adjusted in such a way that the 
dial moves clockwise on the cornea, 
when seen through the viewer of the 
camera, and the corresponding clock- 
wise positions appear on the projected 
dial impressions. It thus becomes pos- 
sible to observe and analyze on the 
projected film the sequence of the dial 
positions as they appear on the cornea, 
and to follow the movements of the eye 
as indicated by the successive positions 
of the dial bar. In this way it is pos- 
sible not only to study the eye-move- 
ments on individual frames but also to 
trace a composite record by the super- 
imposition of several frames. The 


course of the eye-movements may also 
be superimposed upon pictures or 
other visual material which the subject 
may be asked to observe during the 
experiment. 


The photographic technique with 
this camera makes it possible to obtain 
on any one frame a picture of the eye- 
movements that occur during one 
second or during multiples of one 
second. During each second there are 
at least five exposures, and the appa- 
ratus in its present construction can be 
adjusted also to a larger number of 
exposures, up to 20 per second. In our 
studies thus far we have found the fre- 
quency of 10 per second to be the most 
practical rate. This rate avoids crowd- 
ing of dial impressions, even if the 
movements of several seconds are regis- 
tered on the same frame. 

One of the advantages of this tech- 
nique of photographic registration is 
that one may gain an immediate im- 
pression of certain characteristics of the 
eye-movements under differing experi- 
mental conditions. For instance, by 
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The dial moves clockwise in all illustrations. The course of the eye-movements can be 
determined by following the successive positions of the dial arm. 
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comparing the dial impressions on 
single frames or on a series of single 
frames, one may immediately gain 
some idea of the extension of the move- 
ments and of the number and duration 
ot the fixations. 

Figure 3 presents a sample of dial 
impressions at the frequency of five 
exposures per second. One may trace 
the eye-movements by following the 
dial positions in clockwise succession. 
Figure 4 shows a fixation at the rate 
of 10 exposures per second lasting 
throughout the entire second during 
which the frame was presented. The 
successive dial positions are indicated 
by the spike-like impressions of the dial 
arm. 

Figure 5 gives frames on which a 
rotating movement of the eye was re- 
corded, the eye following a circle drawn 
on the board mounted on the camera. 
The frequency was 10 per second, and 
the same frame was presented for 
several seconds (2-4). This longer 
presentation of individual frames is 


especially useful where we deal with 
simple movements that do not overlap, 
thus avoiding the danger of crowding 


the dial impressions. In Figure 5-C, 
where one frame was exposed for four 
seconds, some crowding and overlap- 
ping of a second rotation movement is 
observable. 


RESULTS 


This photographic technique was 
used for recording the eye-movements 
in the two previously described atten- 
tional modes. As mentioned, the two 
patterns of social adaptation in which 
we are especially interested have to do, 
on the one hand, with a type of moti- 
vation and attention that can only issue 
in conflict, prejudice, and similar dis- 
junctive behavior-processes (ditention) ; 
and, on the other, with the organism’s 
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natural biological motivation and ad- 
justment (cotention). Earlier observa- 
tions made by us had indicated that 
there were differences in oculomotor 
behavior during these two modalities 
of attention. Our aim now was to 
record instrumentally the characteris- 
tics of the eye-emovements when the 
subject performed varying visual tasks 
in ditention and in cotention. We shall 
report first on the following three ex- 
perimental settings: (1) The subject 
was asked to look straight ahead in a 
relaxed manner, without forcing him- 
self to focus upon any special point, but 
without getting too far away from the 
visual field directly in front of him; 
(2) the subject was asked to focus upon 
the center of a circle placed on the 
board in front of him; (3) the subject 
was asked to look at pictures placed in 
front of him. 

Figures 6-8 give typical samples of 
the photographic impressions obtained 
in the three experimental settings. In 
each case five consecutive frames ob- 
tained in ditention are compared with 
five consecutive frames obtained in 
cotention. 

It will be seen that under all three 
experimental conditions there are fewer 
and less extensive eye-movements in 
cotention than in ditention. At the 
same time the fixations are of longer 
duration in cotention. As one would 
expect, the movements are most re- 
stricted in both attentional modes when 
the subject focused upon the center of 
the circle in front of him. However, 
in this experimental setting the eyes 
were kept much more steady in coten- 
tion than in ditention (Fig. 7). We 
find similar results in the experimental 
setting in which the subject looked 
ahead in a relaxed manner. In diten- 
tion there are a considerable number of 
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C. Four Seconps 


Fic. 5. PHotocrams oF RoTation-Movements (continued ) 


random movements, whereas the move- 


ments are less frequent and of lesser 


range in cotention. (Fig. 6). And 
again, there is a similar difference in 
ocular behavior when the subject looks 
at pictures placed in front of him; the 
number and extent of the eye-move- 
ments are very markedly reduced in 
cotention (Fig. 8). 

In order to make tests regarding 
other types of eye-movements, the sub- 
ject was asked to follow clockwise a 
circle of 10 inches in diameter placed 
on the board in front of him (at a dis- 
tance of about three feet). It was 
found that in order to obtain com- 
parable material it was most practical 
to have the subject complete one rota- 
tion in two seconds. This could easily 
be done as the operation of the camera 
is accompanied by an audible click that 





occurs once per second. The frame 
change was actuated manually every 
two seconds, so that a complete rota- 
tion was recorded on each frame. ‘The 
frequency of exposure varied from 8 to 
15 per second. In each mode of atten- 
tion the subject repeatedly performed 
15 to 40 rotations. The photographic 
records thus obtained were projected 
and the dial impressions transferred to 
paper. Lines connecting the dial im- 
pressions were added to indicate the 
actual course of the eye-movements. 
Figure g presents a drawing of a series 
of twelve successive rotations in both 
ditention (A) and cotention (B). 
Where two or more dial impressions 
were superimposed we have fixations, 
and we have these pauses 
between the eye-movements by solid 
black circles. The open circles, on the 


indicated 
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A. DiTENnTION 


B. CoTENTION 


Fic. 8. 


PHoTOGRAMS OF Five Successive OnE-Seconp Periops WHEN Susyect Was 


LookING AT A PICTURE 


hand, indicate individual dial 


other 


impressions which were obtained while 


the eye was moving.” 


whether our 
recording of very brief fix 
ations. The careful work of G. T. Buswell, 
reported in How people look at pictures (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. xv-+-198). 
furnishes valuable comparative materia! in this 
regard. With his method, Buswell was able to 
determine the fixation time on a great many 
eye-movement records while the subject was look 
He found that fixations of 8 to 
10 thirtieths of a were most common 
Pauses of more than 20 thirtieths of a second 
occurred only in approximately 5 per cent of the 
cases, and fixations of as little as 3 thirtieths of 
a second were quite rare. In our experiments 
with a frequency of 15 exposures per second, all 
fixations of 4 thirtieths of a second or longer are 
indicated by the superimposition of two or mori 
dial impressions; and there is the probability that 
66 per cent of the fixations of 3 thirtieths of a 
second will also be registered. As fixations of 
the latter brief exposure are rare, it may be said 
that for practical purposes our method is ade 
find the 
lial we have almost always 


The question may arise as to 


method permits the 


ing at pictures. 
second 


quate. In other words, wherever we 


impression of a single 


an impression of the moving eye. 





It will be noticed that the connecting 
lines are partly straight and _ partly 
curved. Where we have individual 
dial impressions of the moving eye 
between two fixations, we drew the 
curved line indicated by these impres- 
sions. There is no reason to assume 
that in such cases the distance between 
two fixations was traveled along straight 
lines, forming angles at the points 
where the individual dials were re- 
corded. As just said, the individual 
dial impressions do not indicate mo- 
mentary resting points but merely 
photographic exposures during a con- 
tinuous movement. We therefore had 
to fill in the intervals between the dials 
with curved lines that were most prob- 
ably in accordance with the relative 
positions of the impressions. However, 
in the cases where we had no single 
dials between two fixation points, we 


connected the fixations by straight 
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lines, as we had no definite indication 
of any curvature of movement. In 
any case, our records show that some 
of the movements obtained in the effort 
to follow the contour of a circle are 
curved. Figure 5-B, for example, shows 
this type of curved movement with 
special clarity. 

In the effort to establish characteristic 
features of ocular behavior in ditention 
and cotention, we compared 130 rota- 
tions in ditention with 130 in cotention. 
The records were obtained on the same 
person at three experimental sessions. 
We found that on the average the verti- 
cal axis of the rotations was smaller in 
cotention than in ditention. In addi- 
tion to this difference in form, the 
rotations in cotention tended to be 
somewhat smaller than those in diten- 
tion, and occasionally in cotention 


there were especially small rotations 
such as 
ditention. 

For the 130 rotations in ditention, the 
average vertical axis was 46.9 mm., the 


were not found at all in 


average horizontal axis 47.6 mm. For 
the 130 rotations in cotention the aver- 
age vertical axis was 39.9 mm. and the 
average horizontal axis 44.5 mm. There 
is evidently a relatively longer hori- 
zontal axis in cotention than in diten- 
tion where the average lengths of the 
two axes are about the same. At the 
same time it is evident that the averages 
of both axes are somewhat smaller in 
cotention than in ditention. In calcu- 
lating the number of instances in which 
the horizontal axis is equal to or larger 
than the vertical axis, we obtained 58 
per cent for ditention and 81 per cent 
for cotention. This again indicates 
that the emphasis on the horizontal is 
more marked in cotention than in 
ditention. 

A planimeter was employed to meas- 
ure the areas of the figures described by 
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the subject in ditention and in coten- 
tion in order to determine whether 
the average size of the figures was sig- 
nificantly smaller in cotention than in 
ditention. The areas of the 130 figures 
secured in cotention were compared 
with the areas of the 130 figures secured 
in ditention. The average area was 
found to be considerably smaller in 
cotention than in ditention: 1.59 sq. in. 
as compared with 1.99 sq. in. The 
range in cotention was from .52 sq in. 
to 2.46 sq. in. The range in ditention 
was from 1.12 sq. in. to 3.04 sq. in. 
Although there was considerable over- 
lapping in the size of the areas under 
the two conditions, the ones with very 
small areas were invariably secured 
under cotention and the ones with 
the very large areas under ditention. 
The application of standard statistical 
methods to the data showed that the 
difference in the size of the figures 
during ditention and cotention is com- 
pletely reliable. A level of significance 
of o.1 per cent was obtained, which 
indicates that there is only one chance 
in 1000 that the decrease in size of area 
of the circle obtained during cotention 
could be attributable to chance, or to 
fluctuations of sampling. A summary 
of the statistical data is given in 
Table 1. 

The characteristics of the rotations, 
both as to form and size, made it pos- 
sible to distinguish the rotation figures 
obtained in the two modes of attention 
when a number of rotations was com- 
pared, for instance, groups of 12 con- 
secutive rotations drawn on a chart, as 
indicated in Figure 9. As may be seen, 
there is a general trend toward the pat- 
terns just described, though there are 
individual exceptions. We submitted a 
group of 24 such charts (12 ditention 
and 12 cotention) to a number of ob- 
servers who had been verbally informed 
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TABLE 1 


AREA OF CIRCLI 


regarding the characteristics of the two 
patterns. Eight observers were asked 
to separate the two sets of charts: As 
compared with 12 erroneous selections 
on a chance-performance basis, they 
made an average of only 3 erroneous 
selections. Where the selection on the 
basis of difference in form was uncer- 
tain or difhcult, it was usually possible 
to arrive at the correct selection on the 
basis of the difference in the size of the 
figures. 

In these studies we came upon an 
accidental finding to which brief refer 
ence will be made, though it is not 
related to our main topic. When the 
subject looked successively at the four 
points of reference located at the cor 
ners of a 10-inch square on the board, 
the recorded impressions did not form 
a square but an oblong figure which is 
shorter in the vertical than in the hori- 
rontal (Figure 10). This 
relative shortening of the vertical axis 
was present in all our subjects, but its 
xtent differed slightly from person to 
person and also in different readings 


direction 


n the same person, even when these 
readings were taken during the same 
xperimental session. We have not yet 


letermined statistically the degree of 


variation or consistency in these devi- 


tions within individual subjects or 


But, in any case, it is impor- 


that the 


sroups. 


tant to know eve-movements 


DescrinED BY SuBTECT IN DITENTION 


aND COTENTIO? 


as recorded do not correspond exactly 
to the actual spatial relations of the 
points looked at.® 


Dis« USSION 


There is no reference in the literature 
to studies of eye-movements in various 
forms of attention similar to those here 
reported. In the discrimination 
between ditention and cotention 
been made only in recent years from 
the background of our researches in 


Tact, 


has 


phylobiology. 

The finding that the frequency and 
extent of eye-movements is smaller in 
ition agrees with 
author 
observations 


cotention than in dite 
results reported br 
elsewhere.‘ Exploratory 
made with G. T. Buswell’s two-film 
camera, as well as a of 
ments performed with the camera of 
H. E. Thompson and L. E. 


showed similar differences in eye-move- 


tne senior 


series experi- 


Luce, 


ments in ditention and cotention. With 
the technique here reported, however, 
it is possible to obtain an immediate 
pictorial impression of the behavior of 
the eyes during one or several seconds. 
study particular 
for 


ds 


It ‘is also possible to 
features of the eye-movements, 
instance, their form and varying spe« 
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10. PHOTOGRAM OF FIxXATIONS WHEN SuByECT LOOKED SUCCESSIVELY AT THE 
CorNERS OF A SQUARE 


within the time units during which the 
frames are exposed. 

One is tempted to offer some inter- 
pretative thoughts regarding the corre 
lation of the modifications of the eye 


movements and the two adaptive modes 


lesignated as ditention and cotention. 
One might say that in man the eye 
serves as the organism's main sentinel; 
t is one of its chief instruments in mak 
ng contact with the surrounding world. 
In focusing upon pertinent aspects of 
he environment, involuntary as well as 
voluntary involved. 
The eye-movéments are automatically 
correlated with the patterns of 
head and body, and they are at the 
same time influenced by the aims and 
attitudes of the organism-as-a-whole. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
ehavior of the eye should reflect in a 
adaptive patterns of the 


components are 


Moto! 


measure the 





total organism of which it is a sub- 
servient and coordinated part. 

We have consistently found that in 
cotention there is a lessening of the 
movements, both as to frequency and 
extent, and a corresponding lengthen- 
ing of the duration of the fixations. 
Thus, a lessening of eye-movements 
occurred in cotention when the subject 
was asked to look ahead in a relaxed 
manner without consciously focusing 
on any special point. 
of random movements in this experi 
mental setting suggests a parallel to the 
affect-conditioned 
In cotention there 
are fewer eye-movements than in diten- 
tion and also fewer ideational “move- 
ments” in the direction of emotionally 
projected images or symbols. 

It is of interest that the characteristic 
difference in ocular behavior occurred 


The restriction 


le ssening of associ- 


ations in cotention. 
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also when the subject was engaged in 
voluntary namely, that of 
focusing on a point in front of him. In 
cotention it was possible to keep the 
eyes more steadily focused, and the 
effort was less disturbed by random 
movements. We may say that in this 
experimental situation the background 
of internal coordination established in 
cotention facilitates or improves planned 
activity or effort. Interference or excess 
stimulation appears to be diminished, 
and hence the organism’s action pro- 
ceeds more consistently and directly. 
As may be seen (Fig. 8-B), the motor 
activity when looking at pictures was 
surprisingly limited. The possibility 
suggests itself that in cotention a_ pic- 
ture is perceived more as a structural 
whole than is the case in ditention, thus 
inviting less focusing on individual 
parts or items. This may be at least one 
determinant in the rather complex set 
of factors that present themselves for 
consideration. This interpretation also 
fits in well with the organism’s self 
mood 


activity, 


contained, non-projective and 
behavior in cotention. 

The smaller figures described when 
the subject rotates the eyes in cotention 
is in accordance with the tendency to 
center and restrict the eye-movements 
as found in our other experimental set 
tings. While the relative predomi 
nance of the horizontal axis is a fairly 
consistent feature in cotention, we can 
not venture an interpretation of this 
phenomenon. 

The established diffe: 
ence in vertical 
horizontal movements on looking suc 


incidentally 


extent between and 
cessively at the reference points located 
at the corners of a 10-inch 
be explained in part by the circumstance 


that the vertical curvature of the cornea 


the 
smaller 


ment of the eve in the vertical 


square may 


from horizontal. 


actually 


differs slightly 


However, in move 


direction 
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should also be considered as a possible 


cause. This deviation is not of great 
importance where we are dealing with 
such aspects of the eye-movements as 
are here reported. It is more impor- 
tant, however, where there is the prob- 
lem of superimposing the photographic 
record upon the material looked at. 
Because of individual variations, this 
deviation may not be adequately cor 
rected by establishing the group average. 
but it may be necessary for purposes of 
correction to establish the average devi 


_ation of each individual subject. 


SUMMARY 


1. Phylobiological investigations dis- 
close that a deflection of attention re- 
sulting in non-objective, wishful think- 
ing characterizes normal as well as 
neurotic behavior. This deflection of 
attention and interest is transmitted 
from the parent- to the child-generation. 
It involves attaching to the symbol a 
false mood or affect; it substitutes an 
authoritarian “right” or personal ad- 
vantage for biologically right or fitting 
behavior-patterns. This deviation is 
regarded as the underlying cause of be 
havioral conflict and disorder, clinical 
as well as social.® 


2. The community-wide condition of 
dissociation or ditention is differenti- 
ated from the condition of cotention, 
which represents motivation and _be- 
havior that is in agreement with the 
organism's biological norm. Cotention 
constitutes a mode of adaptation that is 
non-affective, non-projective; it is self- 
contained and at the same time socially 
represents an 


coordinated. Cotention 


eficiently integrated pattern governing 
® Trigant Burrow, Emotion and the social 
risis: A problem in phylobiology. Paper read at 
the Second International Symposium on Feelings 
ind Emotions, The U1 € Chicago, Oct 


8.7 nib the Proceeding 
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the organism's relation to the environ- 
ment. It involves not only a specific 
pattern of behavior but also a modifi- 
cation in physiological functions. Co- 
tention can be brought about through 
the appropriate technique in the man- 
agement of internal tensional patterns. 
From observations of individuals and 
groups, from experimentation with 
internal tensional patterns and from 
instrumental examination of physio- 
logical reaction-systems (notably those 
of respiration, electroencephalographic 
potentials, and eye-movements), we 
conclude that in cotention we have to 
do with a neurophysiological configura- 
tion that shows characteristic features 
on different functional levels. 


3. In this report special reference is 
made to the characteristics of eye- 


movements in ditention and cotention. 
An especially constructed camera is 


ee, ee ee 


2I!I 


described which provides for the bi- 
dimensional recording of eye-move- 
ments during one or several seconds on 
each succeeding frame. The corneal 
reflection is recorded in the form of a 
rotating dial that permits the observer 
to follow the chronological sequence of 
exposures. 


4. The eye-movements were found 
to be less frequent and less extensive in 
range during cotention than during 
ditention. This finding was consistent 
in all experimental settings employed: 
(a) when subjects looked ahead in a 
relaxed manner; (4) when they focused 
at a point in front of them; and (c) 
when they looked at pictures. Where 
the eyes performed rotating move- 
ments, there were also characteristic 
differences, namely, smaller circles, and 
an emphasis on the horizontal axis in 
cotention. 








CONDITIONING FACTORS UNDERLYING HYPNOSIS * 


BY FRANCES CORN-BECKER 


HisroricaAaL BackGROUND 


HILe the various hypnotic phe- 

nomena had been clearly de- 

scribed by 1825, the 
versies regarding explanatory theories 
of hypnosis are still present. Such 
theories as dissociation, suggestion, and 
the 
processes responsible for 
the phenomena otf hypnosis. Certain 
other theoretical expositions regarding 
hypnosis have been experimentally dis- 


contro- 


automatism do not specify psy- 


chosomatic 


proven. Thus, on the basis of Bass’s 
experiments, we may say that hypnosis 
is sharply and definitely differentiated 
found that the 
to the knee-jerk and to a 


voluntary response to a signal present 


Irom true sleep. He 
inhibition 


in true sleep was not present when the 
subjects were in a hypnotic state. This 
is contrary to Pavlov, who savs “...In 


hibition, ordinary sleep, and hypnosis 
, * 


ire one and the same process... . (5, 


1. OO2). 

It has further been demonstrated that 
the production of conditioned responses 
This, 


Says 


is facilitated in the trance state. 
Pavlov, 
it was impossible to obtain in some 


oo, 18 contrary to who 


nimals the reflex we required, on 


account of the development of sleep. . . .” 
(4, p. 251ff). Scott (18) produced con 
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ditioned responses in all ten of the sub- 
jects used while under hypnosis, and in 
only five of the ten subjected to the 
conditioning process in the normal state. 
He further found the mean number of 
reinforcements necessary to produce the 
first conditioned response in the first 
group to be 14.2, and in the latter 
group, 26.6. Other experimenters, upon 
inducing a hypnotic state in the subject, 
have produced by the conditioned re- 
sponse technique the various phenom- 
ena of hypnosis (Leuba, 12; Lundholm, 
13). This has led to the suggestion 
that the hypnotic state itself is produced 
by the conditioned response mechanism. 
Hull (10, p. 397) says further: 

‘ a truce suggestion response is one 
in Which the subject’s own symbolic proc 
esses, instead of becoming active either in 
facilitating or in resisting the tendency to 
action naturally arising from the experi 
menter’s words, remain passive so far as 
the particular act suggested is concerned 
This withdrawal of the subject’s sym 
activities would naturally leave his 
muscles relatively susceptible to the symboli: 
stimulation emanating continuously from the 


bolic 


xper imenter 


Why the subject is more susceptible 
to symbolic stimulation in the hypnotic 
state than when asleep or in a normal 
waking state is still unanswered and 
remains still the central problem to be 
answered. 

Salter (17), finds in R. W. 
White’s paper (20) further corrobora- 
tion that the definitive factors in hyp- 
nosis are essentially similar to those in 
the conditioned reflex. Experiments by 
Menzies (14). Hudgins (9), and Cason 


too, 
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(7) have given additional evidence to 


those suggesting the conditioned re- 
sponse mechanism as underlying the 
production of the hypnotic state. 

According to Welch (1g), in_ his 
paper, “A Behavioristic Explanation of 
the Mechanism of Suggestion and Hyp- 
nosis,” two factors of conditioning are 
present in the hypnotic situation; 
namely, prestige of the hypnotist and 
the physiological involvement of the 
subject. 

For example, the subject is asked to 
stare at a bright object. He does so 
and naturally his eyes become tired. 
At this moment the hypnotist says, 
“Your eyes are tired,” and thus confirms 
the hypnotist’s words. This might be 
followed by informing the subject that 
his eyes will blink—again confirming 
the hypnotist’s words, as they do blink 
because of the eye strain. The subject 
may then be told that he “is sleepy, 
very sleepy.” Here again, in the monot 
ony of his voice, which is conducive to 
a soporific state, he has associated his 
instructions with the physiological state 
of the subject. Eventually, an instruc- 
tion can be given unaccompanied by 
any other causal factor, and, on the basis 
of the generalization of the subject, the 
instruction itself will elicit the response. 

Welch says (19, p. 361): 

If the subject analyzed himself in 
some naive fashion, he might say, “When 
the hypnotist said I felt A, I felt A; when 
he said I felt B, I felt B; and now he says 
I feel Z, and I feel Z....” At this point 
the generalization has extended to the point 


that whatever the hypnotist says the subject 
feels, he within limits actually feels. . . 


Tue ProsLteM 


Welch, in reorganizing certain con- 
cepts and observations concerning both 
hypnosis and conditioning, has sug- 
gested an ingenious hypothesis which 
would, at least in part, explain the 
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mechanism leading to the 
production of the hypnotic state. In 
the use of words as our conditioned 
stimuli (since the word itself is origi- 
nally a conditioned response to the 
object with which it became associated), 
we are using higher-order conditioning. 
In reinforcing each word with its physi- 
cal actuality, i.e., the word “red” is fol- 
lowed by a red light, we are duplicating 
the actions of both the hypnotist and 
the experimenter in the conditioning 
situation. The actions of both the hyp- 
notist and the conditioning experi- 
menter produce in the subject physio- 
logical activity. The hypnotist, in 
telling the subject that his eves are 
tired (conditioned stimulus equals 
“vour eyes are tired”), produced a situ- 
ation in which the subject’s eyes will 
become tired (unconditioned stimulus 
equals staring at a bright object result- 
ing in a conditioned response of tired 
eyes to the words), and the condition- 
ing experimenter sounded a bell (con- 
ditioned stimulus), followed by food 
(unconditioned stimulus) and the con- 
ditioned response of salivation to bell. 
It is known tnat the conditioned reflex 
cannot be evoked if the animal is not 
hungry. Similarly, it is necessary to 
produce the sensation of tired eyes in 
the hypnotic subject before the words 
alone will be effective. 

After a while the hypnotist need not 
produce through external aid any par- 
ticular state in the subject. He need 
merely give his instruction and the sub- 
ject duplicates it within himself, as in 
muscular contracture and the simpler 
motor phenomena, or will carry out 
suggestions given by the hypnotist in 
the deep trance state. This can be 
explained through a concept of general- 
ization differing from that of Pavlov, 
in that the generalization explained by 
him involved the reinforcement of the 


underlying 
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conditioned stimulus in every trial. 
After a conditioned response had been 
established a stimulus differing from 
the conditioned stimulus was presented 
and the original conditioned response 
was effected. In this experiment the 
subject is presented with seven different 
conditioned stimuli (words) which are 
reinforced on each presentation, and 
then presented with an eighth stimulus 
word which is never reinforced. With 
this we hoped to get a PGR response 
similar to that which we would get from 
the unconditioned stimulus for which 
this word is the symbol. It would seem 
that the use of higher-order condi- 
tioning and the ability of a subject to 
generalize has resulted in a type of 
conditioning which we might call 
“abstracted conditioning,” for want of 
a better term. 

There is a further analogy between 
the hypnotic and conditioning §situa- 


tions. We know that in Pavlov’s ex- 


periments, when reinforcement ceased, 


extinction of the conditioned response 
was observed. We might be anthropo- 
morphic to stress a point and say that 
the animal “believed” that he was going 
to get food at the bell, and that it was 
on the basis of his being right a certain 
number of trials that he salivated to 
the bell alone. This simple classical 
experiment contains a type of general- 
ization which is perhaps closer to what 
we are using in this experiment. The 
dog 1S saying, “Since I received food 
before, I will also receive food now.” 
The fact that the salivation becomes 
extinct when the reinforcement 
is further proof that this is so to him. 
One might assume that the animal 
“believes” the experimental situation. 
So the hypnotic subject believes the 


stops 


hypnotist. 

In this experiment, using the galvanic 
skin reflex, we have taken the visual 
word on the screen as analogous to the 
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spoken word of the hypnotist, and have 
followed it by its physical actuality. 
Thus the word “red” is followed by 
a red light, etc. After a certain number 
of trials, an unreinforced stimulus word, 
namely, “electric shock,” was presented, 
with which we hoped to establish a con- 
ditioned response of the galvanic skin 
reflex. 

It would seem, then, that if the factors 
of prestige (in the conditioning situa- 
tion, this would mean, insofar as re- 
peated reinforcements are concerned, a 
“proving true”y and the physiological 
involvement of the subject as explained 
above were found operative in the evo- 
cation of a conditioned response, an 
assumption of identity would be at least 
partly validated through experimental 
procedure rather than through theo- 
retical reasoning. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


Three rooms were used. The pathom- 
eter and graphic ammeter were under 
the control of the experimenter in the 
first room, the subject was in the second 
room, and the assistant who activated 
the various stimuli in the third. 

A Fordham 2-stage D.C. amplifier, 
in series with an_ Esterline-Angus 
graphic ammeter, delineated in perma- 
nent form all the deflections associated 
with changes in the skin resistance of 
the subject. The galvanometer was in 
circuit with the subject through silver 
electrodes held to the palms of his hands 
by rubber stays. The subject was seated 
before a lantern-slide screen, on which 
appeared at randomized time intervals, 
and in randomized order, the words: 
“breeze,” “red,” “green,” “music,” 
“flicker,” “dark,” “nothing,” and “elec- 
tric shock.” The same randomized 
time intervals and randomized order 
were used on all subjects. 

When required by procedure, the 
word “breeze” was followed bv a breeze 
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from an electric fan, the word “red” 
was followed by a red light, the word 
“music” was followed by the playing of 
music, etc. These reinforcements were 
produced through mercury switches 
which activated the appropriate circuit. 
In the three experimental groups, all 
the conditioned stimuli were shown for 
ten seconds and reinforced by the un- 
conditioned stimuli for four seconds, 
i.e., the word “breeze” was followed by 
a breeze from an electric fan. In no 
instance, however, was the word “elec- 
trick shock” ever reinforced. In the 
three control groups, none of the 
stimuli were reinfo.ced at any time. 
The activation of all the stimuli was 
under mechanical control, devised by 
one of the authors, Welch. For ex- 
ample, at the appropriate moment, the 
assistant pressed a button on the panel 
which stimultaneously (1) activated a 
telechrome motor (timed for four 
seconds); (2) five mercury 
switches; (3) activated the marker pen; 
(4) activated an electric counter; (5) 
turned off the top light for four seconds; 
and (6) turned on the projector for four 
At the end of the four seconds, 
the seesaw was pulled down so that 
the motor automatically shut off its 
own current. When the procedure re- 
quired reinforcement the assistant 
turned on a toggle switch (labeled to 
correspond to each individual stimulus) 
located on the pane! which activated 
the appropriate mercury switch for each 
individual stimulus. Thus, the toggle 
switch labeled “red” was turned on by 
the assistant, the button above men- 
tioned was pressed, and a red light 
appeared, simultaneously starting with 
all the activities mentioned above. The 
same procedure was followed for every 
stimulus that was to be reinforced. The 
projector could be turned on, either 
through activating the  telechrome 
motor by the as above, or 


seesawed 


seconds. 


assistant 
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independently by a push button oper- 

ated by the experimenter in the room 

with the galvanometer. Thus, the ex- 
perimenter turned the projector on from 

Room 1 for ten seconds, at the conclu- 

sion of which time the assistant acti- 

vated the telechrome motor which kept 
the projector on for an additional four 
seconds. In the control groups, where 
there was no reinforcement to the word 
shown, the word alone remained on 
the screen for the additional four 
seconds. In the experimental groups, 
where the word was reinforced, the 
word remained on coincident with the 
showing of the red light (where the 
word “red” was shown). 

The six groups were categorized as 
follows: 

i. Experimental, non-informed (16 trials), 
15 subjects: “electric shock” presented on 
the twelfth and sixteenth trials. 

». Experimental, non-informed (12 trials), 
16 subjects: “electric shock” presented on 
the eighth and twelfth trials. 


Experimental, informed (16 trials), 16 
subjects: “electric shock” presented on 
the twelfth and sixteenth trials. 


Control, non-informed (16 trials), 15 sub- 
jects: “electric shock” presented on 
twelfth and sixteenth trials. 


Control, non-informed (8 trials), 16 sub- 
jects: “electric shock” presented on the 
first trial. 

Control, non-informed (16 trials), 15 sub- 


jects: word “fire” presented on twelfth 
and sixteenth trials. 


In the experimental groups all the 
stimuli were reinforced as previously 
explained with the exception of the 


word “electric shock.” In the control 
groups none of the stimuli were rein- 
forced at any time. Our informed 
group included 16 subjects who were 
shown the apparatus, the words used 
as stimuli, and explained in detail the 
nature and purpose of the experiment. 

The instructions given to all were as 
follows: 
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This is a study of your palmar skin resist- 
ance (the sweat gland activity of the palms 
f your hands). We want you to be com 
pletely relaxed. Watch the lantern-slide 
screen and read the words that will appear 
on it from time to time. This is not a test 
that you can pass or fail. It is merely 
a physiological study. This test will last 
about 40 minutes. Try not to worry about 
anything. Try not to be bored or ennuied. 
Otherwise you might upset the experiment 
ind waste your time. 

After the experiment was over, the 
subject was asked the following ques- 
tions: 


1. What 
experiment? 


were vour feelings during the 


Did you find it boring or monotonous? 
Did shock? 


Did you have any physical feeling to any 
of ti 


you expect a 


stimuli presented 


Criteria 

Criteria for the conditioned response 
to the word “electric shock” in the ex 
perimental group were: (1) that the 
PGR to the word alone be greater than 
to any of the other stimuli, or (2), if 
similar to any other in recorded milli- 
ampere change, then must be of signifi- 
cantly greater duration. In the control 
groups the opposite held, that is, “elec 
tric shock” must not show a response 
larger or of longer duration than to 
any of the other stimuli. 


Subjects 

Ninety-three subjects, of which twa 
were men, were used; 9 were Payne 
Whitney Clinic personnel; 84 
Hunter College students. 


were 


RESULTS 
1. Conditioned PGR Response 
In the experimental, non-informed 
group of 15 subjects for 16 trials, 11, 
or 73 per cent, gave PGR responses to 
either the twelfth or sixteenth trial that 
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were either greater in  milliampere 
change or of longer duration than the 
PGR given to any of the other stimuli. 

In the control, non-informed group 
of 15 subjects for 16 trials, 13, or 87 
per cent, gave PGR responses to the 
twelfth or sixteenth trial that were not 
significantly different from those re- 
sponses any of the other 
stimuli. 

The incidence of greater and less 
PGR reaction to the critical stimuli in 
the above groups is not independently 
related to the experimental and control 
conditions in terms of our chi square, 
which is 8.68 for one degree of freedom. 
Chi square at .or must be 7.824. Our 
score is significant beyond the .or level 


given to 


of confidence. 

In the experimental, informed group 
of 16 subjects for 16 trials, 6, or 40 per 
cent, gave the greatest response to the 
word “electric shock.” 

In the experimental, non-informed 
group of 16 subjects for 12 trials, where 
“electric shock” appears on the eighth 
and twelfth trials, 8, or 50 per cent, 
gave the greatest PGR response. 

In the control group of 16 subjects 
for 8(trials where “electric shock” ap- 
peared on the first trial, 12, or 75 per 
cent, gave a response smaller than to 
iny of the other stimuli. 

In the control, non-informed group 
of 15 subjects for 16 trials where the 
word “fire” appeared on the twelfth 
and sixteenth trials, 12, or 75 per cent, 
gave a PGR response smaller than to 
any of the other stimuli. 


2. Verbal Expectancy 

Of those who verbally reported ex- 
pectation of a shock, it was determined 
whether their verbal expectation cor- 
related with their PGR respense. That 
this was not so is shown by the fol- 
each of the 


percentages tor 


lowing 
groups: 
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In the experimental, non-informed 
group of 15 subjects, where 11, or 73 
per cent, gave the greatest response to 
the word “electric shock,” 6, or 54 per 
cent, reported expectation, 4, or 36 per 
cent, reported no expectation, and 1 was 
doubtful. Of the remaining 27 per cent 
of this group, where the response to the 
“electric shock” was not the 
greatest, all, or 100 per cent, reported 
expectation. 

In the experimental, non-informed 
group of 16 subjects, where the word 
“electric shock” was presented on the 
eighth and twelfth trials, and in which 
per the 
response to the critical stimulus, 5, or 


Ww ord 


8, or 50 cent, gave greatest 
62 per cent, reported expectation of a 
shock, 2, or 25 per cent, did not expect 
to receive a shock, even though their 
PGR response to that word was greater 
than to any of the other stimuli, and 
1 was doubtful. In the 8, or 50 per cent, 
who gave the greatest response to “elec 
tric shock,” 6, or 75 per cent, expected 
to receive a shock, and 2, or 25 per cent, 
did not expect one. 

In the experimental, informed group 
of 15 subjects, where 6, or 40 per cent, 
gave the greatest response, 3, or 50 per 
cent, reported expectation, 1 did not 
expect a shock, and 2 were well-known 
psychologists. In the 60 per cent who 
did not vive the greatest response Q, OF 
100 per cent, did not expect to receive 
a shock. 

In the control group where “fire” was 
the critical stimulus, none of the sub- 
jects reported expectation. 

In the control group of 16 subjects, 
where 12, or 75 per cent, did not give 
the greatest the critical 
stimulus, 7, or 58 per cent, did not 
expect a shock, 4, OF 33 per cent, did 
a shock, and 1 was uncertain. 
Among the 4, or 24 per cent, who gave 


reaction to 


expect 


the greatest reaction, 1, or 25 per cent, 


did expect a shock, 1 was uncertain, 
and 2, or 50 per cent, did not expect 
a shock. 

In the control, non-informed group 
of 15 subjects, where 13, or 87 per cent, 
did not give the greatest reaction to 
the critical word, 10, or 77 per cent, did 
not expect a shock, 2, or 15 per cent, did 
expect a shock, and 1 was doubtful. 
Among the 2, or 13 per cent, who gave 
the greatest response, 1 expected to re- 
ceive a shock and 1 did not. 

In both experimental, non-informed 
groups (one for 16 trials, and one for 
12 trials) 100 per cent in each group 
showed their response to the word 
“electric shock” to be among the three 
highest PGR responses in those in- 
stances where it was not the highest. 
In the informed experimental group, 
the response to the critical stimulus ap- 
pears among the three highest in 67 per 
cent, or 10 out of 15 subjects. In the 
control group for 16 trials, g out of 15 
subjects, or 60 per cent, had the re- 
the “electric shock” 
among the first three highest responses. 
In the control group where “fire” was 
the critical stimulus, 6 out of 15, or 60 
per cent, had their PGR_ responses 
among the three highest responses, and 
in the control group where the word 
“electric shock” appeared first, g out of 
16, or 56 per cent, had PGR responses 
that were among the first three highest. 


sponse to word 


2. Conditioned Stimuli or Hallucination 


There were seven hallucinations re- 
ported in the six groups tested. In the 
informed, experimental group, one sub- 
ject felt “something in the palms of 
her hands everytime she heard the 
toggle switch turned on.” 

Another subject in this group felt “a 
tingling in the palms of his hands upon 
the presentation of the word ‘electric 


shock”. 
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Two hallucinations were reported in 
the control, non-informed group. Both 
these subjects hallucinated to all the 
stimuli. One of these subjects heard 
Tschaikowsky when the word “music” 
was flashed on, which she thought was 
the “War of 1812 Overture,” and which 
seemed to become “loud and vibrant” 
during the entire four seconds. 

In the non-informed, experimental 
group there were also two subjects who 
reported hallucinations. One felt an 
itching in her hands when the critical 
word shown. The other felt 
“tingling” in the palms of her hands 
to the word “music.” 

In the control group, where the criti- 
cal stimulus was the word “fire,” one 
subject stated that she had a physical 
feeling of warmth to the words “fire” 
and “red,” and felt when the 
word “breeze” and “green” were shown. 

Tables 1 and 2 schematize the above 
results. 


was 


cool 


TABLE 1 


PGR To 
AMONG THE 


PercENTAGE OF Suspyects Wuost 


Worp “Erectric SHock” Was 
Turee HicHest 


Experimental, non-informed, word 
“electric shock” on 12th and 16th 
trials 


] 


Experimental, 1 


non-informed, 
on 8th and 


word 


“electric shock’ 12th 


trials 


Experimenta informed, wore 
“electric shock” on 12th and 16tl 


trial 


Control, non-informed word 
“electric on 12th and 16th 


trials 


shock”’ 


Control, non-informed, word 


lectric shock” on first trial 


Control, non-informed, word “fire” 
on 12th and 16th trials 
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Discussion 

In the experimental, non-informed 
group, where the word “electric shock” 
is presented on the twelfth and sixteenth 
trials, we have shown that 73 per cent 
of a normal group ot subjects gave a 
conditioned response to the word “elec- 
tric shock” which had not been rein- 
forced—simply because the word “red” 
had been followed with a red light, 
the word “breeze” had been followed 
by a breeze from an electric fan, the 
word “music” had been followed with 
music. In the hypnotic situation an 
analogous process may be observed. 
Preliminary suggestions are reinforced, 
unknown to the subject, by physio- 
logical means; that is, he will blink, 
his eves will feel tired—when actual eye 
strain is producing such an effect. 

In the control, non-informed group, 
only 13 per cent of the subjects gave 
a marked response to the word “electric 
shock” when the previous words had 
not been reinforced. 

In the experimental, informed group 
of 15 subjects, 6, or 40 per cent, gave 
the highest reaction. While this had 
decreased considerably from the 73 per 
cent of our non-informed group, it is 
still well above the 13 per cent of our 
control group. This would seem to 
indicate a response of the autonomic 
nervous system despite the conscious 
knowledge of the subject. It is inter- 
esting to note here that a well-known 
psychologist, a subject in this group, 
besides producing the highest PGR re- 
sponse to the word “electric shock,” 
reported an hallucination in the form 
of a tingling in the palms of his hands. 
(As we have already pointed out, there 
were six other subjects in the entire 
group who reported hallucinations of 
various sense modalities.) 

In the experimental group, where the 
number of trials was reduced to 12, we 
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reported 50 per cent who conditioned. 
Though we have lost 23 per cent by 
reducing the number of trials, we have 
pushed our percentage up to 73 per 
cent by increasing the number of trials. 
No doubt, our score would have been 
even higher with a still greater increase 
in the number of trials. This might 
have proven to be equally true in the 
informed group. The problem of es- 
tablishing a scale of conditionability 
similar to the scale of hypnotizability 
presents itself. So we might find that 
a person who conditions in a very few 
trials is capable of producing deep 
trance phenomena, and, conversely, that 
the person who requires a great number 
of reinforcements to produce a condi- 
tioned response is unlikely to produce 
deep trance phenomena. The results 
obtained from the control group in 
which the word “electric shock” is pre- 
sented first (75 per cent favorable to 
and from the control 
“electric shock” is pre- 

twelfth and sixteenth 
trials (57 per favorable to our 
hypothesis) ind that we 
not using a weighted stimulus in 


our hypothesis) 
group where 
sented on the 
cent 
would icate 
were 


terms of prior associations to that word. 


pric 
The difference of the additional 13 per 
cent of the group 
stimulus is presented first might be ac- 
known 


where the critical 


counted for in terms of the 


| {T , ae ‘ 
Startie eifect of the initial trials or an 


experiment. That the word “fire” 


] + 
evoked no significant 


response In 75 
per cent of the 15 subjects in this group 
might indicate the historically accepted 


associated with 


ple: sant 


this phenomenon. 


connotation 
One of the 


in this group was one of our halluci- 


. 
subjects 


naters, and, as mentioned before, actu- 
\ felt 
presented. 
est PGR 
ther 


ally warm when this word was 


gave the great- 
An- 
! 


vave the greatest 


This subject 
response to this word. 


1 
subject who 
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response to this word said, “I became 
frightened when I saw the word ‘fire.’” 
The other subject in this group who 
gave the greatest PGR response to this 
word showed a milliampere change 
of 2. 

Obviously, in a conditioning situation 
we are not working in vacuo. New 
conditioning processes are being set up, 
new conditioned responses are being es- 
tablished, which are either directly or 
indirectly affected by conditioned re- 
sponses of past associations. The latter 
may be so strong as to give results 
quite contrary to expectations where it 
is assumed that these prior responses 
have not been established. Hence, a 
subject who has undergone some vio- 
lent experience with fire might startle 
at the sight of the word “fire” even 
though at the moment she could not 
recall any such unpleasant association. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

in a previous paper, one of the au- 
thors hypothesized a theory and experi- 
ment (carried out in this paper), ex- 
plaining the production of the hypnotic 


state on the basis of prestige and physi- 


ological involvement of the subject. 
Thus, the hypnotist’s instructions are 
directed in those channels which pro- 
duce the physiological participation of 
the subject. The hypnotist asks the 
subject to stare at a bright light. The 


subject Goes so, and his eyes become 


ired. Consequently, when the hypno- 
ist says, “Your eyes are tired,” the sub- 
ject’s eyes are tired from staring at the 
bright light. Through a series of such 
incidents, involving other sense mo- 
dalities, the hypnotist becomes to the 
subject a person of prestige, in that 
every time the hypnotist made a state- 
Once the 


himself in 


ment, it proved to be true. 


hypnotist has established 
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this position of an authority, he may 
give an instruction which will cause the 
subject to act as though it were true 
on the basis of the subject’s generali- 
zations, to the effect that, since every- 
thing the hypnotist has said so far has 
been proven true, this also must be 
true. This does not include the prob- 
lem of prestige or the relationship of 
indirect suggestion as dealt with in 
Welch’s “A Behavioristic Explanation 
of Suggestion and Hypnosis.” 

An experiment was designed to de- 
termine whether a generalized condi- 
tioned response of the PGR could be 
evoked in an experimental situation 
which parallels the conditions produced 
by the hypnotist. Thus a word flashed 
on a screen was used as analogous to 
the spoken word of the hypnotist, and 
followed by the phenomenon for which 
the word was a symbol. Thus the word 
“music” was followed by the playing 
of music. After a certain number of 
trials, the word “electric shock” was 
flashed on the screen and was not re- 
inforced. If the subject generalized 
according to our hypothesis, his_re- 
sponse would be as though the critical 
stimulus had been reinforced. In a 
group of 15 subjects, 11, or 73 per cent, 
gave a response greater than to any of 
stimuli. In a group of 15 
subjects, where none of the stimuli were 


the other 


reinforced, 13 per cent, or 2, gave the 
greatest response to the word “electric 
hock.” Our chi-square score was 8.68 
and significant beyond the .o1 level of 


confidence for one degree of freedom. 


In the group where the number of 
trials was reduced to 12, there were 50 
In the in 
formed group, 40 per cent conditioned. 
Where “electric shock” was first, 25 per 


per cent who conditioned. 


cent conditioned. 
In the group where our critical stimu- 
lus was the word “fire” and where none 
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of the stimuli presented were rein- 
forced, 25 per cent conditioned. 

These facts would indicate a definite 
conditioning process. It can at least 
in part explain the phenomena of 
hypnosis. 

It would seem that, in producing a 
conditioned galvanic skin response to 
an unconditioned stimulus which was 
never reinforced, we have produced a 
new type of conditioning. This is not 
the generalization of Pavlov’s dog, who, 
through reinforcement by a bell to pitch 
A, now salivates to a bell of a slightly 
different pitch. This is a specific type 
of generalized conditioning where we 
are dealing with conditioning factors of 
past associations. 

This different generalization, which 
we have built up in the subject through 
the use of word symbols to produce a 
conditioned response to an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus which was never rein- 
forced, we have referred to as abstract 
conditioning. Abstract conditioning, in 
conjunction with first-, second-, third-, 
and fourth-order conditioning, which 
Pavlov called higher-order conditioning, 
together with generalization, might ex- 
plain many forms of human behavior 
that have heretofore been considered 
far above the level of reflexology. It 
would certainly include forms of con- 
ditioned -symbolization that would be 
directly associated with much of the 
material discussed in psychoanalysis. 

This could explain the mechanism by 
which dream symbolization is formed, 
and the diversities of past associations 
leading to a highly complex end result 
which seems so far removed from the 
simpler experimental findings. 
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iis paper presents an analysis of 
the relationship between the Kent 
Oral Emergency Examination (2) 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal 
Scale (5). Both of these instruments 
have been used widely in clinical prac- 


tice. We are concerned here with their 


application in military screening pro- 
cedures and, in particular, with the 
efficiency of the Kent test as a device for 
the prediction of performance by naval 
recruits on the Bellevue Verbal Scale. 


During a part of World War II, the 


Kent was employed in the neuropsy- 
chiatric screening program at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center. The test 
was given there to recruits whose in- 
tellectual fitness for military service had 
been questioned by psychiatric ex- 
aminers. Most of those who received 
on the Kent an IQ indicating mental 
deficiency were held for further exami- 
nation, in which, ordinarily, the Belle- 
vue Verbal was administered. As psy- 
chological examiners attached to the 
Neuropsychiatric Unit at Great Lakes, 
the writers participated for a time in 
this testing routine and thereby ob 
tained the which are presented 
here.’ 

In 944, 


data 


Lewinski (3) reported a 
1The opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the authors and are not to be construed 
as reflecting the official attitude of the Navy 
Department or of the naval service at large. 
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comparison of the Bellevue Verbal and 
the Kent. He found that for a group 
of naval recruits, which included sub- 
jects of normal IQ, the correlation be- 
tween IQ’s on the Kent and IQ’s on 
the Bellevue Verbal was +.727, PE 
+-.018. His data showed that the tests 
agreed much better in the borderline 
part of the range than at the mentally 
deficient, dull normal, and normal 
levels. The present study differs from 
Lewinski’s primarily in two respects: 
(1) our population includes only indi- 
viduals whose IQ’s on the Bellevue 
Verbal were subnormal; (2) we have 
undertaken a somewhat intensive analy- 
sis of the relationship between the tests 
at different levels of performance. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

The subjects of the study were 265 
white naval recruits. The chronologi- 
cal age range of the group extended 
from 16 (one case) to 34 years. The 
mean age was 19.12, with a standard 
leviation of 2.90. The subjects came 
»xredominantly from the lower social 
ind economic strata. They were below 
iverage, too, it formal schooling. Thus, 
he mean gracé httainment of the group 
was 6.13 witha stendard deviation of 
t.83. None of the subjects had com- 
pleted more than ten grades. Although 
most of the recruits were referred to 
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the Neuropsychiatric Unit because of 
questioned intellectual fitness for naval 
service, a number of them were eventu- 
ally diagnosed as psychopathic or neu- 
rotic. bearing of this 
fact upon the findings of the study 
will be considered later. It will be 
understood that the sample represents 
only a very small minority of naval 
recruits. 

The Kent examinations were given 
in a majority of the cases by Hospital 
Corpsmen who had been trained to 
administer the test by psychologists of 
the Great Lakes neuropsychiatric staff. 
Some of the Bellevue Verbal examina- 
tions also were given by the Corps- 
men. The procedure developed by 
Teagarden (4) was applied in convert- 
ing raw scores on the Kent into mental 
age values, and a basal chronological 
age of 15 was used in deriving the 
IQ’s. The Middle Scale of the Kent 
was administered in all but a few of 
the cases at the extremes of the IQ 
range. The tg41 edition of the Bellevue 
Verbal Scale 

The relationships between the IQ’s 
on the Bellevue Verbal and the IQ’s on 
the Kent were investigated as follows: 
(1) A ce 


comput¢ d. 


The possible 


was used. 


correlation 
nean of the dif- 


efficient of was 
(2) The 
ferences in IQ between the tests was 
obtained. (2) The data were analyzed 
to show the range and scatter of the 
differences found in the individual 
(4) : 


overpredictions, underpredictions, 


cases. 


The relative frequency of 
and 
perfect predictions of Bellevue Verbal 
IQ’s by I1Q’s on the Kent was deter- 
(5) The magnitude of 
overpredictions and 


mined. the 
underpredictions 
was shown by obtaining the mean 
difference for cases in which the Kent 
scores were higher, and for cases in 
which the reverse true. 

All of these operations were carried 


was 
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out for the total range of the IQ’s in 
the sample. Also, in order to assess 
the predictive efficiency of the Kent at 
different levels of test performance, the 
same operations, with the exception of 
the first, were duplicated for major 
subdivisions of the IQ range on the 
3ellevue Verbal. Finally, an analysis 
was made of the extent to which the 
tests agreed in classifying the subjects 


as to diagnostic category. 


RESULTS 
] 


The product-moment coefficient of 
correlation between the two arrays of 
IQ’s was .513, PE +.031. The differ- 


TABLE 1 

Tue Rance, MEAN, AND STANDARD DeviaATION 

oF THE IQ’s oN THE KENT AND THE BELLEVU! 
Versa. N = 265 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


Kent IQ’s | y | Ft. 7. 


| 
9.69 


48-90 69.96 





Bellevue } 
Verbal IQ's | 


ence between this coefficient and the 
one of .73 reported by Lewinski may 
be attributed in part, if not entirely, 
to the fact that the range of talent for 
the present sample is more restricted. 
The range, mean, and standard devi- 
ation are shown for each of the two 
distributions of IQ’s in Table 1. It 
is apparent that the distributions were 
similar in range and central tendency. 
Comparison of the standard deviations, 
however, shows that the IQ’s on the 
Kent piled up near the mean more than 
did the IQ’s on the Bellevue Verbal. 
After a determination of the differ- 
ence in IQ’s between the tests had been 
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made for each case, it was found that 
the mean difference for all of the cases 
was 6.98 points. Although a discrep- 
ancy in IQ of 7 points or thereabouts 
is sometimes decisive in clinical prac- 
tice, this mean is small enough that 
it might be taken to indicate fair agree- 
ment. The actual differences, however, 
are not well represented by the mean, 
for they ranged from o to 24 IQ points, 
and the sigma of their distribution 
The distribution of the differ- 
ences is shown more fully in Table 2, 
where it may be seen that the IQ’s on 


is 5.08. 


TABLE 2 
DisTRIBUTION OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


THE Kent AND BELLEVUE VERBAL IQ's 


| 
| 


DIFFERENCE 


IN IQ Ponts FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE 





2 
96 


51 
18 


Ss 








the tests differed by 10 points or more 
in 28.0 per cent of the cases. 

As for the direction of the discrep- 
ancies, in general, the Kent test over- 
predicted the Bellevue Verbal. In 59.2 
per cent of the cases the Kent scores 
were higher. The mean of the differ- 
ences in these cases was 7.38 IQ points. 
For 36.3 per cent of the subjects the 
Bellevue Verbal IQ’s were higher, and 
for the individuals of this group the 
mean of the discrepancies was 7.11 IQ 
points. The scores on the tests were 
identical in 4.5 per cent of the cases. 


II 


The findings for the whole range 
of IQ’s in the sample left open the 
possibility that the extent of agreement 
between the two tests might vary sig- 
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nificantly from one part of the range 
to another. Such variation is com- 
monly observed in clinical practice, but 
it is not always represented in statistical 
investigations. Not infrequently, the 
degree of relationship between tests is 
expressed only by coefficients of cor- 
relation, average differences, and the 
like, derived from data which are dis- 
tributed through the greater part of 
the range of possible scores. It seems 
evident that conclusions drawn from 
such overall measures of relationship 
may be misleading when the tests are 
used with individuals representing only 
a fraction of that range. 


TABLE 3 


PERFORMANCE LEVELS ON THE Basis OF 
BeELLEVUE-VERBAL Scores 


LEVEL OF 
PERFORMANCE 1Q 
on BELLE- INTERVAL 
vue VERBAL 


or CasEs 





Dull Normal 80-90 
Borderline | 66-79 
Deficient 65 and 

below 





These considerctions recommended a 
detailed examination of the relation- 
ships between the tests at different per- 
formance levels. Using Wechsler’s 
diagnostic categories, “dull normal,” 
“borderline,” and “deficient,” we di- 
vided the total group into three sub- 
groups on the basis of Bellevue Verbal 
The resulting subdivisions are 
shown in Table 3. 

First, the mean of the discrepancies 
between i 


scores. 


the tests which occurred in 
the individual cases was determined for 
each of the diagnostic categories. A 
mean difference of 5.06 IQ points, 
which suggests moderately good agree- 
ment, was obtained at the borderline 
level, but at the dull normal and defi- 
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cient levels, respectively, mean differ- 
ences of 9.05 and 8.22 IQ points were 
found. It is apparent that the average 
difference of 6.98, reported above for 
the whole range, does not represent well 
the discrepancies which occurred within 
any one of the subordinate parts of 
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category the percentage of overpredic- 
tions, underpredictions, and perfect pre- 
dictions of Bellevue Verbal IQ’s by the 
Kent test. Attention is drawn at once 
to the decided preponderance of devia- 
tions below perfect agreement at the 
dull normal level, where the Kent IQ’s 


TABLE 4 


DiFFERENCES IN IQ Points BETWEEN THE KENT AND THE BELLEVUE VERBAI 


\ 10 Points BE1 


PERFORMANCI 
EVUE VERBAI 


Dull Normal 
N 


Percentage 


Borderline 
N 
Percentage 


Deficient 
N 
Perce ntage 


AND BELLEV VERBAL 


WEEN KeEN1 





TABLE 5 


Perrect PrepicTions, OVERPREDICTIONS, AND UNDERPREDICTIONS 
BELLEVUE 


LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
ON BELLEVUE 


Dull Normal 
Borderline 
Deficient 


the range. A breakdown of the ob- 
tained differences in IQ is shown in 
Table 4. The data in the table show, 
again, relatively high discrepancies be- 
tween the tests at the dull normal and 
deficient and 
ment at the borderline level. 

Table 5 and Table 6 show the di- 
rectional characteristics of the differ- 
ences at the three performance levels. 
Table 5 


levels, moderate agree- 


presents for each diagnostic 


FROM THE KENT TO THE 


VERBAi 


PERCENTAGE OF PREDICT 


j 
ECT OveR 
.8 14.3 


UNDER 


83.9 


3.5 6.7 


were lower in 83.9 per cent of the cases. 
Equally noticeable, although more con- 
sistent with the results for the range 
as a whole, is the preponderance of 
deviations above perfect agreement at 
the deficient level, where in 89.8 per 
cent of the cases the Kent IQ’s were 
higher. It is evident, further, that, on 
each of the three levels, perfect agree- 
ment between the tests occurred rarely. 

The average size of the overpredictive 
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and underpredictive discrepancies is 
shown for each diagnostic category in 
Table 6. Again, there is a sharp con- 


rABLE 6 


THe MEANS OF THE OVERPREDICTIONS 
UNDERPREDICTIONS FROM THE KENT TO 
THE BELLEVUE VERBAL 


AND 


MEAN 

oF OvER- 
PREDICTIONS 
in IQ Pornts 


| 


——-—-—— }-- — 


MEAN 
or UNDER 
PREDICTION 
IN IQ Points 


LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 


ON BELLEVUE VERBAL 


Dull Normai 
Borderline 
Deficient 


4.25 


6.10 





mal cases, and that it overpredicted the 
3ellevue Verbal by 8.83 mean IQ points 
in 89.8 per cent of the deficient cases. 
On both the dull normal and deficient 
levels, then, the discrepancies between 
the tests were sizeable and frequent. 
The differences on the one level, more- 
over, were preponderantly opposite in 
direction to those on the other. 


Ill 


The ciassification of subjects as to 
diagnostic level is an essential function 
of a predictive test. It becomes impor- 
tant to determine, therefore, the fre- 
quency with which the scores on the 


TABLE 7 
THE PERCENTAGE OF THE CAsEs AT THE DiFFERENT LEVELS OF PERFORMANCE ON THE BELLEVUE 
VeRBAL FALLING aT EAcH OF THE CORRESPONDING LEVELS ON THE KENT 


LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE NuMBER 


on BELLEVUE VERBAI or CasEs 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Cases CLASSIFIED BY KENT As: 














Dull Normal 
Borderlinc 
Deficient 





D = Deficient; B = Borderline: 


trast in results between the upper and 
lower parts of the range. In terms of 
IQ points, at the dull normal level the 
mean of the underpredictions was 10.06, 
whereas the mean of the overpredic- 
tions was only 4.25. At the deficient 
level, on the other hand, the mean of 
the underpredictions was but 4.17, while 
for the overpredictions it was 8.83. At 
the borderline level the average extent 
of the discrepancies in either direction 
was relatively small. 

When the results in Tables 5 and 
6 are considered together, it is found 
that the Kent test underpredicted the 
Bellevue Verbal by 10.06 mean IQ 
points in 83.9 per cent of the dull nor- 





DN = Dull Normal; 


1 = Normal. 


Kent and the scores on the Bellevue 
Verbal fall at the same or different 
levels. That the two tests must not 
have agreed closely in classifying the 
subjects is suggested by the frequency 
and magnitude of the discrepancies in 
IQ between them. This expectation is 
confirmed by the figures in Table 7. 
The table shows that only 16.1 per 
cent of the 56 subjects who received 
IQ’s in the dull normal category on 
the Bellevue Verbal received similar 
IQ’s on the Kent. Of these 56 subjects, 
76.8 per cent were classified on the 
Kent as borderline, 1.8 per cent as defi- 
cient. A little more than one third, 
37-5 per cent, of the 88 subjects who 
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earned IQ’s in the deficient category 
on the Bellevue Verbal obtained similar 
IQ’s on the Kent; the remaining 62.5 
were classified on the Kent 
Finally, of the 121 sub- 


per cent 


as borderline. 


jects who received IQ’s in the borderline 
category on the Bellevue Verbal, 79.4 
per cent were classified on the Kent also 


as borderline, 14.8 per cent as dull nor- 
mal, and 5.8 as deficient. The central 
feature of these results is the tendency 
shown by the Kent test to place the 
subjects in the intermediate part of the 
range, whatever the level of their per- 
formance on the Bellevue Verbal. 

The concentration of the scores on 
the Kent test in the borderline area is 
in line with the directional character- 
istics of the discrepancies in IQ between 
the tests, and with the low standard 
deviation obtained for the Kent 
tribution. Actually, approxi- 
mately 74 per cent, of the Kent IQ’s 
were borderline, while only 14 per cent 
and 12 per cent, respectively, were de- 
ficient and dull normal. By contrast, 
only 121, or 45 per cent, of the Bellevue 
Verbal 1Q’s were borderline, while 34 
per cent were deficient and 21 per cent 
were dull normal. This rough com- 
parison alone indicates that the Belle- 
vue Verbal was the more discrimina- 


dis- 


1Q0, ir 


tive of the two tests. 


lV 


In military screening procedures, 
errors on a predictive test of intellectual 
ability occurr.ng at or near the deficient 
level are particularly serious. When an 
instrument of this kind is used in mil- 
itary screening it is the common prac- 
tice to designate a “cutting point,” to 
refer for additional examination all who 
score below that point, and to send on 
to duty those who score at or above it. 
Then, ordinarily, a critical score is 
established for a criterion test and, 
if the rest of the clinical findings are 
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confirmatory, ali who receive the critical 
score or a lower one are recommended 
tor discharge from the service. In order 
to provide a margin of safety, the divid- 
ing line usually is made a little higher 
on the predictive than on the criterion 
test. Given a dependable screening in- 
strument, an IQ of 70, which is 4 points 
ibove the lowermost extreme of Wechs- 
ler’s borderline range, would seem low 
nough to “catch” all or most mental 
defectives, yet high enough not to catch, 
ind detain unnecessarily, those whose 
ntellectual ability is equal to minimal 
service requirements. In our own ap- 
plication of the Bellevue Verbal as a 
criterion test we used an IQ of 68 
as a working critical score. With what 
degree of efficiency might the Kent 
be expected to single out recruits who 
would receive an IQ of 68 or below 
on the Bellevue Verbal if, in using the 
Kent as a predictive tool, an IQ of 
70 were to be designated as the cutting 
point? Of the recruits in the present 
sample, 123 obtained on the Bellevue 
Verbal an IQ of 68 or below. Nearly 
half of. these, 48.8 per cent, earned on 
the Kent test an IQ of 7o or above! 
That so large a proportion of those 
who received disqualifying IQ’s on the 
criterion test scored above the cutting 
point on the Kent will be recognized 
at once as a consequence of the strong 
tendency shown by the Kent to over- 
predict at the deficient level. 

It is impracticable, then, to set an 
IQ of 70 as a cutting point in applying 
the Kent for initial screening purposes. 
But, if a higher IQ were to be selected, 
the consequences would remain unsatis- 
factory. For example, let the higher 
IQ be 74. The data show that in this 
case the holes in the Kent screen would 
still be too large to catch all who 
should be detained for further exami- 
nation, for of the subjects in our group 
who received IQ’s of 68 or below on 
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the Bellevue Verbal, 20.3 per cent 
earned on the Kent IQ's of 74 or above. 
On the other hand, the data indicate 
hat, with the proposed adjustment, the 
holes would be made so small as to 
catch large numbers of recruits who 
should not be detained for further ex- 
amination, for, of the subjects in our 
group who earned IQ’s above 68 on 
the Bellevue Verbal, 43.7 per cent re- 
eived on the Kent IQ’s below 74. The 
atter occurrence is obviously an out- 
come of the underpredictive tendency 
shown by the Kent at the dull normal 
level. 

There is some precedent for under- 
taking to offset the discrepancies be- 
tween a predictive test and a criterion 
test by raising or lowering, by a stipu- 
lated number of points, the scores on 
the former. It is apparent that an ad- 
justment of this kind would be feasible 
only in the event that (1) the scores 
on the tests were similarly distributed, 
and that, as this would imply, (2) the 
actual discrepancies between the tests 
were uniform in size and constant in 
direction through all parts of the range 
covered by the two distributions. But 
the scores on the Kent and the Bellevue 
Verbal examined here were not simi- 
larly distributed, and the actual differ- 
ences in IQ between the tests varied 
greatly in magnitude and direction 
from one level of test performance to 
another. Our data indicate, therefore, 
that no such adjustment could be ex- 
pected to bring the Kent and the Belle- 
vue Verbal any closer together. 


Discussion 


There are two special circumstances 
which may be pertinent to the lack of 
agreement between the Kent and the 
Bellevue Verbal indicated by the results 
of this study. The first is that in most 
of the cases represented here the Kent 


was administered by individuals whose 
training in psychometry was largely 
confined to the Kent test. It must be 
recognized, though, that similar prac- 
tice in the use of emergency testing 
instruments is often necessitated by per- 
sonnel limitations. These limitations 
require of an emergency test quite pre- 
cisely that it work in the hands of 
individuals lacking broad training and 
experience as psychological examiners. 
It seems only fair to mention, however, 
that the author of the Kent proffered 
it for use by professional clinicians (2). 

A second circumstance which may 
have been partially responsible for the 
disparity between the tests is that the 
subjects included individuals who were 
diagnosed as psychopathic or neurotic. 
Unevenness of performance on tests of 
intelligence has often been ascribed to 
such individuals. But there would seem 
to be no grounds for the expectation 
that psychopathic or neurotic subjects 
would consistently score higher on the 
Kent than on the Bellevue Verbal at 
the deficient level and lower on the 
Kent than on the Bellevue Verbal at 
the dull normal level. In general, the 
systematic character of the discrepancies 
stands as evidence for an essential lack 
of agreement between the Kent and 
the Bellevue Verbal Scale. 

A possibility relating to the makeup 
of the Kent test is implied by the find- 
ings of the study. It is that the items 
may be discontinuously graded as to 
difficulty in such a way that they tend 
to fall into two clusters, the one of 
questions that are “too easy,” and the 
other of questions that are “too hard.” 
This is suggested by the overpredictive 
tendency shown by the scale at the 
deficient level, and by its underpredic- 
tive tendency at the dull normal level. 
Our own clinical impressions support 
this deduction. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Subnormal IQ’s on the Kent Oral 
Emergency Examination and the Belle- 
vue Verbal Scale were obtained from 
265 white naval recruits. An analysis 
was made of the relationship between 
the two arrays of IQ’s for the purpose 
of evaluating the efficiency of the Kent 
test as a device for the prediction of 
performance by intellectually subnor- 
mal recruits on the Bellevue Verbal 
Scale. 

For the total range of IQ’s in the 
sample the product-moment coefficient 
of correlation was found to be .513, and 
the mean of the differences in IQ, 6.98 
points, with a standard deviation of 
5.08. It was suggested that the low 
magnitude of the correlation coefficient 
might be attributable largely to the re 
striction as to range of the IQ’s in the 
sample. However, that the two scales 
did, in fact, diverge considerably was 
revealed by analysis of the discrepan- 
cies in IQ occurring at the dull normal, 
borderline, and deficient levels of per- 
formance on the Bellevue Verbal. 

Agreement between the tests was 
found to be lowest at the dull normal 
and deficient levels, respectively, where 
mean differences of 9.05 and 8.22 points 
were When the directional 


characteristics of the discrepancies at 


obtained. 


the different levels were investigated, 
that the Kent test 
underpredicted the Bellevue Verbal by 
10.06 mean IQ points in 82.9 per cent 
of the dull normal cases, and that it 
overpredicted the Bellevue Verbal by 
8.83 mean IQ points in 89.8 per cent 


it was discovered 


of the deficient cases. Disagreement 


between the tests in the classification 


of subjects as to diagnostic category 


proved to be consistent with these find- 


ings. Thus, 76.8 per cent of those who 
received IQ’s in the dull normal cate- 


gory, and 62.5 per cent of those who 


received 1Q’s in the deficient category, 
on the Bellevue Verbal, were classified 
as borderline on the Kent. In general, 
the Kent test tended to place the sub- 
jects in the intermediate part of the 
subnormal range, whatever the level 
of their performance on the Bellevue 
Verbal. 

Special consideration was given to the 
discrepancies between the tests in the 
lower part of the subnormal range, and 
analysis showed that the Kent test did 
not discriminate dependably between 
recruits who were and recruits who 
were. not classified on the Bellevue 
Verbal as mentally defective. 

Special circumstances of the study 
which might account in part for the 
evidence of a low positive relationship 
between the tests were examined. 

Taken as a whole, the findings indi- 
cate that, under the conditions repre- 
sented here, the Kent test did not prove 
to be a dependable instrument for the 
prediction of performance by white 
naval recruits on the Bellevue Verbal 
Scale. In view of these findings, the 
authors have undertaken to devise an 
alternative predictive device (1) for 
use with the Bellevue Verbal as a cri- 
terion test. 
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CASE REPORTS 


HARRY—A STUDY IN REHABILITATION * 


BY BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
The Orthogenic School—University of Chicago 


HE literature on delinquency 

abounds in studies of its genesis— 

whether the approach is psycho- 
logical, economic, or social. Numerous 
recommendations have also been made 
as to how to rehabilitate delinquents, 
but the discussions of how or why that 
can be achieved by stated methods re- 
main sketchy. Compared with this 
wealth of literature, detailed accounts 
on how children showing severe symp- 
toms of delinquency may be rehabili- 
tated are relatively scarce." Yet much 
about this pressing problem could be 
learned from a series of typical case 
histories in which all or most of the 
important steps in treatment were pre- 
sented in their historical sequence, 


accompanied by some indication of why 


those steps became necessary, 
they were timed as they were, what 
they meant to the individual, and how 
they furthered his progress in rehabili- 
tation. Such relatively exhaustive re- 
ports, each describing the rehabilitation 
of a particular type of delinquent per- 
sonality, might permit better insight 
into the problem of rehabilitation and 
hence allow for more effective plan- 
ning. The following study represents 
a tentative effort in this direction. It 
is a case in which treatment consisted 
of a combination of environmental and 
interpersonal influences each exercising 
their therapeutic impact through uni- 
fied integration. 


way 


study was prepared as part of an 
nvestigation on the “Institutional Treatment of 
Disturbed Children,” supported by 
1 research grant from the Division of Mental 
Hygiene, United States Public Health Service. 

exceptions are Aichhorn’s 


The Jack Roller. 


* This case 


Emotionally 


1 Among the few 
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The placement of violent delinquents 
in good homes proves inadequate, even 
when combined with psychiatric treat- 
ment, since no home remains good 
when one of its inhabitants steals every- 
thing in sight, breaks furniture, and 
throws knives. On the other hand, to 
place such a delinquent in a restraining 
environment also proves inadequate. 
Although the symptoms may tempo- 
rarily disappear, the child is not cured. 
Real cure comes only with a restructur- 
ing of his total personality, and such 
restructuring cannot be achieved by 
exposing him to the influence of iso- 
lated experiences, even if those are as 
significant as the person of, and the 
relationship to, a child analyst. One 
reason for this is that runaway children 
are not available at prearranged times 
unless they are behind bars, in which 
case the restraint would counteract a 
therapist’s efforts. But even if such 
external conditions did not preclude 
psychiatric treatment of the more usual 
form, it is doubtful that it could suc- 
ceed. Just as the totality of life experi- 
ences alone can create extreme types of 
delinquency, so, too, it is only a totality 
of therapeutic experiences which can 
remedy the condition, once formed.’ 
The treatment of most delinquents, 


that so-called delin- 
rehabilitated through casework or 
psychiatric treatment and/or placement in good 
homes, institutions organized along the lines of 
jomes, or a combination of both. But such treat- 
ment successful mainly in where 
delinquent or criminal behavior is rather an 
isolated symptom, or a defense against an un- 
environment; it does not seem effective 
enough when the giving-up of delinquent be- 
havior involves a complete restructuring of the 
personality. 


‘It is recognized some 
} 


jucnts can De 


seems cases 


bearable 
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according to such students of delin- 
quency as Glover and Friedlander, is 
“a highly specialized problem, calling 
for special organizations (Institutes, 
Clinics, etc.) special forms of training 
and special forms of treatment. In a 
word, delinquency work constitutes a 
new medico-psychological specialty.” * 

The Orthogenic School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—a small residential 
psychiatric institution for children— 
tries to offer such a “special” environ- 
therapeutic in its 


ment which is 


totality.* 


REASONS FOR PRESENTING THE CASE 


Harry’s case was selected for presen- 
tation because some of the steps which 
are clearly discernible in his rehabili- 
tation are also necessary and typical de- 
velopments in the treatment process of 
many seriously delinquent children. It 


also shows how residential treatment 
may serve to rehabilitate children who 
seem inaccessible to other treatment 
methods. Finally, a report on Harry’s 
reactions to an appropriate therapeutic 
program embracing all of his life activi- 
ties seems a suitable means of illustrat- 
ing the nature and effect of residential 
psychiatric treatment, based not on iso- 
lated therapeutic efforts but on a totality 
of therapeutic experiences. 


BACKGROUND AND REASONS FOR REFERRAL 


When first seen at the school, Harry 
was a healthy, seven-year-old boy of 
normal intelligence who, despite a 
superficial overneatness, gave the im- 


Glover, E. The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Delinquency, London, 1944, as quoted by Fried 
lander, K., The Psychoanalytical Approach to 
Juvenile Delinquency, London, 1947, p. 222. 

*Some of the characteristics of this institution 
ome obvious through the case discussion; 
vthers are described by the author in “The 
special school for emotionally disturbed children,” 
Chapter VII of the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chicago, 1948, pp. 145-171. 
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pression of tenseness, confusion, and 
disorganization. His parents, feeling 
unable to deal with him, had asked for 
help at a social agency and through 
this agency he was placed at the Ortho- 
genic School. Up to that time, the 
family unit had been intact, at least 
physically. As soon as Harry was 
placed, the parents separated and, 
within two years’ time, each had re- 
married. In each case, remarriage 
proved unsuccessful. Subsequently, the 
boy became a ward of the Juvenile 
Court. 

The outstanding symptom of Harry’s 
delinquency was a virtually constant 
truancy from home and school, com- 
bined with stealing and aggravated by 
various other types of deviate behavior. 
He first ran away from home when not 
quite four years old. The onset of this 
behavior was not traceable to any im- 
mediate or particular exper:ence and 
occurred indifferently at any time of 
the day or night. Sometimes he re- 
turned spontaneously but more often he 
was picked up by the police. Usually 
he was absent until 2:00 or 3:00 AM 
and occasionally did not return before 
the next day, or later. Various parental 
efforts to restrain him by: corporal 
punishment, by locking him an, or by 
taking his clothes away proved ineffec- 
tive. When his parents gave up punish- 
ment, in despair, and tried :o humor 
him they were equally unsuccessful. 
Harry spent most of his days and nights 
riding streetcars and “El” trains, roam- 
ing the streets or sitting in movies, sup- 
porting himself by stealing or begging. 
Later he also pilfered from cars with 
the help of older boys. He visited 
taverns at night and gave “perform- 
ances” for inebriated persons who en- 
joyed his antics and rewarded him with 
gifts or drinks. 

Other symptoms were Harry’s self- 
destructive and aggressive tendencies. 
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He would ride the last coach of eie- 
vated trains where a guard chain hung 
across the opening in place of a door 
and lean far over the chain, defying the 
conductor’s request to find a safer place. 
He deliberately crossed busy streets 
against red lights, played on railroad 
tracks in front of oncoming trains, and 
crossed and re-crossed the charged third 
rail on the “El” tracks. 

This aggressive behavior began in 
infancy. His mother considered him 
the “meanest child in the world” be- 
cause he had already bitten people 
while he was still in the play pen. 
Between the age of three and the time 
of his referral he chalked up an impres- 
sive record of delinquent acts. He 
threw the washboard or pots and pans 
out of the third-floor window, narrowly 
missing pedestrians. He tried to set 
his younger sister’s hair on fire and hurt 
his other sister severely on several occa- 
sions. He often spoke of killing his 
mother by stabbing her in the heart 
with a butcher knife and made the 
‘attempt at least once. 

No particular events of Harry’s child- 
hood could explain his misbehavior; it 
seemed to have been the result of an 
unfortunate total family situation. His 
mother had had an unhappy childhood. 
Her father drank heavily and she re- 
acted to the disorganization of her own 
parental family by becoming compul- 
sively neat and orderly.” Later she 
became a punitive mother when Harry 
frustrated her desire to have a “model” 
son and chastised him severely but 
ineffectually for his misdeeds. She was 
also restrictive, rejecting Harry and 
favoring his sisters. Nevertheless, she 
took pride in his daring and encour- 
aged his megalomanic ideas of his own 
power. “Nothing can ever happen to 

Although her marriage to Harry’s father 


failed because of his alcoholism, she selected for 
her second husband a tavern keeper. 
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Harry,” she informed him repeatedly 
and told him always to remember that 
he was the “smartest of all children.” 
The father’s difficulties, too, began 
long before his marriage. In an effort 
to reform, he joined the Navy at 
seventeen but was dishonorably dis- 
charged for drunkenness and for going 
AWOL. Shortly thereafter he married, 
gave up drinking, and actually re- 
formed for a few years, submitting pas- 
sively to his domineering wife. But 
later he again sought relief in alcohol. 
During his recurrent periods of intoxi- 
cation he boasted of his strength, 
threatened and abused his wife and 
children, and destroyed the furniture. 
Occasionally he stole and even broke 
into a store. When he sobered up after 
such explosive behavior he was again 
submissive and remorseful.® He wanted 
his son to be a strong “he-man” and 
interpreted Harry’s running away as a 
commendable effort to gain independ- 
ence from the “women.” He, too, was 
proud of his son’s daring. At other 
times he was irritated by what he 
thought was Harry’s bid for independ- 
ence and lack of respect, and on such 
occasions he beat him unmercifully. 
Thus, on casual inspection, the causa- 
tive factors in Harry's disturbances 
appeared to be inconsistent handling by 
both parents; rejection by the mother 
in favor of preferred sisters, combined 
with an encouragement of megalo- 
manic tendencies; undesirable behavior 
of the father, who was nevertheless 
loved in a way by the boy, and whose 
actions served as an example; and, 
finally, discord between the parents. 
The psychological and medical find- 
ings were negative insofar as they dis- 
closed no factors which might account 


®6In his second marriage he chose a domineer- 
ing woman, who was considerably older than 


himself. 
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for Harry’s behavior other than those 
inherent in his past history. 


InitT1AL EvaALUATION 


After Harry had been observed for a 
few days, an effort was made to inter- 
pret our observations as a basis for 
future planning. It was assumed that 
Harry ran away because he wished to 
escape anxiety-provoking _ situations; 
that he was trying to find security away 
from his home, either on the street or 
by sitting in movie theaters for from 
eight to ten hours, although he failed to 
understand what he saw on the screen. 
Any place seemed desirable where he 
felt secure from his parents. The 
“dangerous” and provocative behavior 
seemed to spring from efforts to over- 


come guilt-feelings about his misdeeds. 


He may have reasoned that, if oncom 
ing cars or trains did not kill him, or 
if he did not fall off the “El” trains, he 
was obviously not so terribly bad. 

His aggressive acts seemed to be at 
least twofold in origin and were con- 


On 


the one hand, he was trying to get back 


nected with his deep insecurity. 


at those persons who contributed to his 
as his mother and the 
preferred sisters. On the other hand, 
he tried to satisfy his father by being a 


insecurity, such 


“tough guy,” or a “big shot,” who could 
frighten others and beat them up. By 
endangering other peop! , he tried to 
alleviate his fears; so long as they were 
afraid of him, he felt secure. But his 

behavior also increased his 
His violence aroused counter- 
which was actually danger- 


out of such 


agyeressive 
anxieties. 
aggression 
ous to him, and his way 
situations was to run away 
Based on this analysis of Harry’s 
symptomatic behavior, tentative plans 
were made for his care. 
Harry was to be guided into realiz- 
the school was a place where 


liked, 


ing that 


he ds 


1 
where he was secure and 
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where he was appreciated, not as a “big 
shot,” but as a little boy. No imme- 
diate efforts were to be made to combat 
his running away, since it seemed a 
counterphobic outlet. It was feared 
that to block his discharging of tension 
through motility would only increase 
his anxiety. All efforts, on the con- 
trary, were to be concentrated on re- 
ducing his anxiety. Therefore, rather 
than curb his aggressiveness altogether 
(which would have asked for over- 
powering and anxiety-provoking physi- 
cal restraint), efforts were to be made 
to prevent them from hurting anyone. 
In this way, no additional anxiety or 
guilt-feelings would be created and the 
probability of Harry’s being exposed 
to anxiety-provoking counter-aggression 
would also be diminished. 

Staff plans for handling the boy pro- 
ceeded accordingly and seemed effec- 
tive enough since his behavior improved 
slowly as he felt more secure with the 
staff and more accepted by the children. 

Since this presentation is intended 
mainly to illustrate residential treat- 
ment, no exhaustive discussion of the 
genesis of Harry’s behavior disorder 
will be attempted, particularly since 
that aspect of delinquency has been 
widely discussed. Nevertheless, his 
progress in treatment may be easier to 
comprehend when preceded by some 
data on the probable etiology of his 
disturbance. This should not be mis- 
construed as implying that original 
treatment plans were based on 4 full 
understanding of the etiology of the 
case; on the contrary, only progress in 
treatment permitted the boy to reveal 
his emotional attitudes, which in turn 
shed light on the probable origin of his 
difficulties. A fuller understanding of 
the genesis of his behavior was the 
consequence rather than the basis of 
treatment progress. While first steps 
in treatment were based on the initial 
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evaluation summarized above, each 
subsequent measure was the result of 
continuous reevaluations of Harry’s 
total situation and of the staff’s increas- 
ing understanding of the boy’s needs 
and problems. The staff’s greater in- 
sight helped in developing those inter- 
personal relationships between Harry 
and the various staff members and 
children which finally led to his 
readjustment. 


EtioLocy oF Harry’s BEHAVIOR 


Impulsive running away is often due 
to efforts to escape from both an inner 
state of tension and an external situ- 
ation; but frequently, too, it involves 
the hope of finding a better home. 

The pressure of external reality from 
which Harry sought to escape was the 
punitive and rejecting attitude of his 
mother, and his father’s aggression 
when intoxicated. In order to avoid 


the latter, he did his best to return 
home so late that he could be reason- 
ably certain his father would be safely 


asleep. 

The origins of his inner conflicts 
were more complex. At the age of four, 
when he began to run away, Harry was 
ready to give up the initial attachment 
to his mother in favor of identification 
with his father. This process was sup- 
ported by the punitive attitude of his 
mother and the birth of a sister which 
occurred at the time. It was made even 
more complex because the mother had 
until then been the more powerful 
figure, and while she did not gratify 
Harry’s emotional needs, she was a 
conscientious mother and he had been 
well taken care of in a physical sense. 
Since he had initially been able to 
identify with her, his misdeeds created 
a great amount of guilt-feelings which 
were in line with his mother’s compul- 
sive personality. Thus, while he re- 
jected the mother and identified with 
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the father, he was still strongly identi- 
fied with her at a deeper layer of his 
personality. 

Compared with the mother, the 
father offered relative warmth, but, 
with his stibmissiveness to his wife, 
only little strength and security. When 
the father came home, the mother 
would report Harry’s misdeeds and ask 
that he punish the boy. The father 
would object for some time and finally 
comply. He would spank Harry and 
then turn to his wife, saying, “Are you 
satisied now?” Such irresolute be- 
havior failed to provide the image of 
strength necessary for adequate male 
identification. Nevertheless, and in 
terms of the slow dissolution of the 
oedipal phase, Harry managed to 
identify with him on a pseudo-mascu- 
line basis. 

At this crucial moment in Harry’s 
life, the father’s behavior suddenly 
changed. From a protector, however 
inadequate, against the threats of the 
mother, he too became a threatening 
figure. When intoxicated, his violence 
was frequently climaxed by the sexual 
subduing of his wife and this sight 
added sex fears to Harry’s anxiety over 
the father’s violence. The father’s 
aggression toward his mother made 
Harry wish he could protect her, while 
he longed at the same time for her pro- 
tection. Both desires were contrary to 
his identification with the father and 
his fear of the mother and created new, 
unmanageable conflicts. 

A series of such traumatic experi- 
ences led to a partial fixation on the 
developmental level at which Harry 
found himself at the time. The situ- 
ation was further unfavorably influ- 
enced by the frustrations and depriva- 
tions he had experienced during the 
preceding developmental phases due to 
lack of love on the part of the mother. 
He became unable to resolve the 
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oedipal conflict and part of his person- 
ality remained fixated on the phallic 


level. This was obvious from the char- 


acter of his sex behavior as observed at 
the school and from those aggressive 
acts whose intensity was indicated by 


the seriousness of the fixation. He 
continually and provokingly displayed 
his genitals, pointing his penis aggres- 
sively at others while having an erec- 
tion, and shouting at the top of his 
voice, “Look at my beautiful .. .” 

Simultaneously, he acted out his cas- 
tration fear by accusing mother-substi- 
tutes, in particular, of wanting to take 
his genitals from him. He revealed 
how closely his castration fear was 
related to his truancy when he built a 
snowman and threatened to punish it 
by tearing off its genitals because the 
snowman had supposedly run away. 
It was also in this area of his anxieties 
that he made self-destructive efforts at 
mastery by inflicting on himself what 
he feared others were threatening to 
do. He stated, for example, that he 
was going to eat his own genitals, thus 
combining castration fears with even 
more tendencies for oral 
incorporation. 

In line with the character of the 
parental personalities and their mutual 
relationship, and because of his trau- 
matization during the oedipal phase, 
Harry maintained his notion of a 
phallic and castrating mother. He pro- 
vokingly asked mother-figures to show 
him their penes and tried to lift the 
skirts of women in order to inspect 
them. His fear and hatred of mother- 
figures and his desire to use the knife 
against them indicated by his 
threat and action against the mother 
and by similar behavior directed 
against a mother-figure which occurred 
shortly after he entered the school. By 
using a cutting instrument, he sought 
to inflict on them the punishment by 


primitive 


was 
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which he himself felt threatened. 
While it was nearly a year before he 
could state symbolically, by means of a 
snowman, the kind of punishment he 
feared and expected for his truancy, 
it took twice as long before he could 
directly state who he feared would 
mete it out. Then one day, while tak- 
ing a bath, he suddenly grabbed his 
penis with one hand and made sawing 
gestures at its base with the other. In 
extreme agitation, he asked his coun- 
selor, “Do you think any mother would 
do this to her little boy?” His con- 
fusion, not only over the question of 
parental roles but over their physiology 
as well, he revealed much sooner by 
such statements as “My mother has no 
tits, she’s a man.” 

Fixation on a developmental level 
not in line with his chronological age 
was only one of the defects of Harry’s 
personality. He also identified with 
isolated aspects of the personalities of 
both parents, which made the forma- 
tion of a consistent superego impos- 
Conflicts between the parents, 
the great differences between their 
values and personality structures— 
together with Harry’s efforts to identify 
with both of them—would have made 
the development of a consistent super- 
ego impossible, even if Harry’s pre- 
vious life-history had been considerably 
less traumatic. 

One example may serve to demon- 
strate: Harry retained the desire to 
please his mother and occasionally be- 
came compulsively clean and _ neat. 
Since she preferred his sisters, he some- 
times wanted to be a girl and enjoyed 
dressing up as one. He then hid his 
chronically displayed genitals and 
claimed to be a girl. Shortly afterward, 
he denied such a desire by overstress- 
ing his masculinity through aggressive 
acts. The denial of passive and femi- 
nine strivings through aggression was 


sible. 
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in line with his father’s personality, 
and the result of identification with 
him. The father’s passive, feminine 
tendencies may also explain Harry’s 
occasional desire to play the girl. In 
this context, it will be recalled that 
Harry’s sister replaced him in_ his 
mother’s attention, if not in her love, 
while the sister’s birth also coincided 
roughly with the father’s return to 
drinking. 

The contradictory tendencies of 
Harry’s personality contributed to make 
his handling most difficult at the begin- 
ning of the treatment period. He 
would suddenly and _ unpredictably 
switch from a feminine, passive, and 
submissive attitude which made him 
seem like a baby or a guilt-ridden child, 
to an entirely uncontrolled, aggressive, 
and destructive behavior, which could 
only be compared with that of an in- 
toxicated person during his least con- 
trolled acting-out. 

His aggressive and delinquent acts 
during truancy were based, to some 


degree, on his desire to copy the father’s 
most “masculine” behavior and resulted 


from an identification with him. Self- 
destructive acts connected with it were 
intended to propitiate the mother by 
punishing himself according to her 
rigid standards and were thus a conse- 
quence of Harry’s prior identification 
with her. In addition, self-destructive 
behavior was a direct appeal to the 
mother’s protection of which an endan- 
gered child is obviously in need. It 
was only after he had been at the 
school for a considerable length of time 
and had made great progress in treat- 
ment that these things could be fully 
understood from his behavior and from 
what he said. After a year had passed, 
he finally admitted having had fre- 
quent nightmares in which he, in the 
form of a giant, knocked his father 


unconscious. While playing with a 
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doll house he also fantasied that the 
mother put his crib on the roof of the 
home because she did not like him. 
He explained her action by saying that 
he did not like his mother. Thus, in 
effect, he was indicating that his being 
put out of the home, i.e., his running 
away, had conflicting meanings. It 
protected him from his desire to assault 
the father, it was a protection against 
the threat originating in both parents, 
and it was also his punishment for 
hating them. But it was only after 
Harry had been at the school for more 
than two years that he revealed another 
aspect of his running away—that is, 
he also ran away to prevent the recur- 
rence of ceriain nightmares and what 
he feared he might do in their conse- 
quence. On the day and evening pre- 
ceding this revelation he had been very 
preoccupied with memories of home 
because it had been necessary to inform 
him that a promised visit by either 
father or mother would not take place.’ 
At night he woke up screaming, “I see 
a man at the window, his face is all 
bloody, take him away.” As his coun- 
selor reassured him, he told her that at 
home he had frequently had such 
dreams, and that that was why he had 
dared not sleep at home. He continued 
that when he had such dreams at home 
he walked in his sleep until he killed 
someone. The counselor voiced her 
doubts and continued to reassure him, 
but he steadfastly asserted that he had 
actually committed such an act, at least 
once. He had walked in his sleep, he 


7In terms of the agreement with the court, 
very occasional visits with either parent had to 
be permitted. These took place at intervals of 
six months or longer. In terms of their guilt 
feelings about neglecting their child, both parents 
made promises to the boy on the occasion of their 
visits which they did not keep. On this day, 
reassurances that the expected, hoped-for, and 
feared visit would not take place not only revived 
memories of past home experiences, but also per- 
mitted Harry to realize anxieties which wer« 
closely connected with his past. 
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told her, nearly strangled his little 
sister, and woke up only after her 
screaming had wakened the mother. 
The dangers to which he exposed 
himself curing his truancies were 
also psychologically overdetermined. 
Besides the factors mentioned above, he 
turned against himself in his  self- 
endangering acts the hostility which 
had initially been directed against his 
parents. His aggressive and self- 
destructive behavior was also an effort 
at mastery, an attempt to inflict the 
feared punishment on himself rather 
than to have it inflicted upon him. 
While his truancy can be explained 
as the avoidance of actual and psycho- 
logical dangers, it had also the conno- 
tation of a search for the “good” 
mother of whom he was in need and 
who had probably been available to 
him before the arrival of his sister. 
This “good” mother was accessible to 
him only in fantasy. He sought her in 
the dream world provided by movie 
theaters. There he could enjoy the 
warmth of the room, the softness of the 
chair in which he curled up as in a 
crib, and was relatively happy and 
secure, either eating—if he had some- 
thing to eat—or sucking his thumb. 
But even this haven was full of anxiety- 
creating experiences—the threatening 
and incomprehensible events on the 
that all of his efforts at 
difficulties 


screen SO 


] 


escape only increased his 


and forced him to additional acts of 
delinquency. 

These remarks on some of the fac 
caused the 
be havior may be 
understanding of what went on during 
the treatment process, although they by 
no means constitute an exhaustive dis- 
cussion. Moreover, when elaborating 
on the steps made during the process 


of Harry’s readjustment, it will be 


tors which symptomatic 


sufficient for an 
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unavoidable to refer frequently to the 
etiology of his behavior. 

In the following discussion, the dis- 
integration of Harry’s delinquent be- 
havior is separated from the simul- 
taneous process of personality integra- 
tion, and the main phenomena of each 
process are discussed in isolation from 
one another. However, it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that this is a 
mechanical measure useful only for 
purposes of presentation. In reality, 
the symptoms of delinquency, like all 
other psychological phenomena _per- 
taining to one individual, are strongly 
interrelated and form an integral part 
of the total personality. Therefore, as 
the treatment progressed, the improve- 
ment of one symptom affected all 
others and the disappearance of all de- 
linquent symptoms was the result of a 
concomitant process of personality inte 


gration and not of a direct attack on 


isolated phenomena. 


DisINTEGRATION OF DELINQUENT 
SYMPTOMS 

In cases of functional behavior dis- 
orders, the interpersonal relationships 
between child and staff members are 
the main therapeutic agents of the 
school. Therefore, all initial efforts 
were directed toward establishing such 
a relationship between Harry and at 
least one other person.® Nevertheless, 
the nature of Harry’s problems made it 
extremely difficult to establish interper- 
sonal relationships. Whenever he was 
at the school, he tried to master his 
anxiety by intimidation through aggres- 
most of the direct therapy with 
this child, particularly during the most difficult 
of treatment, is due to Miss Gayl 

Harry’s adjustment to the school- 
room was achieved through the untiring efforts 
of Miss Anna J. Luke. In addition, the help of 


other staff t ignificant in Harry's 


members was 
rehabilitation, particularly that of Mr Bets\ 


Schroeder and Mr. Calvin Axford. 


*Crecit for 


initial phase 


Shulenberger. 
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sion. As soon as he had committed an 
aggressive act, he ran away so quickly 
and with such skill that it was almost 
impossible to catch up with him. Even 
the best-intentioned therapist is rarely 
able to follow an escape which leads 
over roofs, through the windows of 
private dwellings, across busy streets 
against the lights, between and even 
under cars. 

Initially, it had been planned that his 
counselor would accompany him when 
he ran away, so that she might be at 
hand to protect him and thus to estab- 
lish some rudimentary relationship. In 
practice, however, this task proved not 
only very difficult but psychologically 
unsound. Harry used the protective 
presence of an adult only for borrow 
ing strength for his bravado. When 
he ran away alone, he would steal on 
the sly, beg money by playing the sad 
and subdued little -boy, and destroy 
property only after he had made sure 


he was unobserved. But he interpreted - 


the presence of an adult who did not 
forcibly restrain him from asocial be- 
havior and who did not threaten him 
with punishment as approval of his 
actions and an indication that he had 
succeeded in intimidating the adult. 
Since he felt that the counselor would 
protect him, he now swore at passers- 
by, hit them, and threw stones at them. 
He walked down the aisles in street- 
cars lifting women’s skirts, broke win- 
dows, and stole openly. Reality forbade 
this type of reality-testing to continue 
unchecked, since among other consid- 
erations, the counselor would sooner or 
later have been unable to protect him 
from the punishment of outraged 
adults. This in turn would have de 
stroyed Harry’s trust in the ability of 
the school to protect him from the 
dangers of the outside world. 

Having abandoned the original plan 
of establishing a relationship around 
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his truancies, it was decided to try to 
form one during the relatively short 
and very stormy hours which Harry 
spent at school. At the beginning of 
his rehabilitation, the periods when he 
was at school were equally traumatic 
for Harry and the staff, whose main 
task was frequently to protect the other 
children from the consequences of 
Harry’s aggression. If he was to be 
reached, he had to be present and unre- 
strained. Therefore, the first efforts at 
treatment were directed toward mitigat- 
ing his aggressive behavior to some 
degree so that he would not always be 
running away from misdeeds and 
could eventually be reached by at least 
one person. 


Aggressive Behavior—Initial Phase 


In Harry’s aggression there was little 
differentiation between destruction of 
property and aggression against per- 
sons. The cycle of his behavior was 
usually the same: He would first com- 
mit an act for which he expected severe 
retaliation, such as stealing money, 
destroying other children’s toys, break- 
ing up furniture, flooding bathrooms, 
or throwing things at children or 
adults. Once having committed such 
an act, he became panic-stricken and 
tried to ward off expected punishment 
by intimidating others and hampering 
all possible pursuit. Because of his 
anxiety in such situations, he developed 
extraordinary strength. When indoors, 
he threw chairs about, tipped over beds, 
chests, and heavy steel cabinets. Out- 
doors, he hurled heavy stones, steel 
bars, or whatever other implements he 
could find on the street.® 


®His behavior was similar to that of hi: 


father, who, when intoxicated, threatened to beat 
his wife or to destroy those pieces of furniture 
which she liked best unless she stopped berating 
him and gave in to his wishes. When there was 
no immediate submission, he carried out his 
threats, setting an example for Harry of how 
one may achieve one’s ends through violence. 
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Often it was quite difficult to know 
for which actions Harry expected 
punishment, and this hampered the 
staff's efforts to diminish his anxieties. 
One day he was taking a bath and 
hings were unusually peaceful. At 
first he found pleasure in splashing 
water over the sides of the tub, but then 
he urinated on the floor. His counselor 
was unperturbed, told him not to 
worry, and said that she was going to 
fetch a mop and pail to clean the floor. 
But his guilt made it impossible for 
Harry to accept her explanation. As 
soon as she left the bathroom, he be- 
came panicky, turned on all the faucets 
and flooded part of the house. Afraid 
the corri- 
and 


‘f meeting his counselor in 
dor, he broke several windows 
esc aped over the roof. 
At another time, he 
chairs from the third floor. 


threw three 
Later, it 


was learned that this was an attempt to 
ward off some children whose toys he 
had taken and whose pursuit he feared. 
One day he overturned seven heavy 


metal beds and broke a door because 
he was afraid either of being punished 
for wetting his bed or of being ridi- 
culed by the other children, although 
they, too, paid no attention to such 
events. 

Similar situations were so frequent 
that it was impossible for the staff to 
anticipate when Harry felt he had done 
something wrong and was ready to go 
on a rampage; that he felt guilty was 
realized only after his behavior indi- 
cated an obvious fear of reprisal. 

In order to help him master his 
hostility, it had first to be decreased. 
The staff concentrated on alleviating 
Harry’s fear of punishment for his mis- 
deeds, on insuring that’ his violence 
would neither be dangerous to himself 
nor have consequences which would 
create new guilt-feelings, and on grati- 
ying all his needs and making resti- 
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tution for past deprivation and anxiety 
as far as that was possible. It was 
hoped that such efforts would slowly 
reduce the intensity of Harry’s hos- 
tility to the point where it could be 
managed. 

In order to achieve the first of these 
goals, it was patiently and repeatedly 
explained to Harry that children at the 
school were not punished. He had to 
test this statement by aggravating be 
havior directed against every member 
of the staff. This testing-out continued 
for nearly a year, though with decreas- 
ing intensity. 

In order that his destructive 
might not endanger Harry or others 
and thus create new anxiety and guilt, 
all movable fixtures in his dormitory, 
such as tables, beds, and chests, were 
firmly attached to walls and floor. De- 
liberately, he was given no forewarn- 
ing of this change. In the course of 
his next tantrum, he tried to throw the 
furniture about and was amazed to find 
that impossible. It was a very frustrat- 
ing and infuriating experience for 
Harry but it was also therapeutic. For 
the first time he found himself pre- 
vented ‘from committing a misdeed 
without having been physically re- 
strained or threatened by punishment. 
Despite his anger he realized somehow 
that there were persons so concerned 
with his and other children’s well-being 
that they were ready to go to some 
length in planning to safeguard them 
and in making special arrangements to 
It was prob- 


acts 


avoid the use of restraint. 
ably his first realization that brute force 
does not always succeed against an 
effective use of wits. He learned that 
quiet nonviolence is stronger than blind 
fury, that pre-planning is more power- 
ful than the desire for immediate dis- 
charge. It may also have dawned upon 
him that he was just a small child, that 
he could not overpower his environ- 
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ment, and that it might be preferable 
to come to terms with at least a few of 
its aspects. First were thus 
established into his delusions of gran- 
deur and his belief that he was the best 
and the strongest of children, to whom 
nothing untoward could occur. 

For many months, Harry’s wishes 
were fulfilled wherever possible. He 
fed whatever and whenever he 
desired and was given enough money 
and candy to discourage stealing and 
thus avoid additional guilt and anxiety. 
This made it easier for him to support 
himself without stealing during his 
truancies, and thus made the episodes 
themselves less asocial and anxiety- 
evoking. At the same time, it made it 
seem desirable to return to the school. 
Whenever possible, he was given per- 
mission to absent himself, so that run- 
ning away would be less antisocial and 
more of an adult approved activity. 
Such permission was always accom- 
panied by a statement that we preferred 
to have Harry with us, but that when 
he felt he had to get away he had our 
permission to do so. He was contin- 
ually assured that the school was a safe 
place, where people were anxious to 
help him and to make friends with him. 
Nevertheless, it was a long time before 
he stopped everyone as an 
enemy. 

One evening, at the end of his first 
month at the school, he went to the 
kitchen with his group for a so-called 
kitchen raid."” There he picked up a 
carving knife and threw it at his coun- 
selor, narrowly missing her head. The 
entire group was angered and he grew 
His counselor 


inroads 


Was 


seeing 


paralyzed with fear. 
went to him and held his hand firmly, 
telling the group that no one was to 


blame but herself. She said she knew 
Harry couldn’t control his temper and 


10 The group consisted of six children. 
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that she shouldn’t have taken him to a 
place where there were knives lying 
around, or have left him out of her 
sight for even a minute. Nevertheless, 
when the crisis was over, Harry wanted 
to run away. The counselor kept hold 
of his hand and insisted that he partici- 
pate in the group activity. If he could 
not share in the preparation of the 
meal, he was at least to help eat it. This 
he agreed to do after the group had 
quieted down, and he finally enjoyed 
the meal a great deal. 

Harry was not blamed for his vio- 
lence; it was rather his victim who 
assumed responsibility. That she was 
a mother figure was particularly impor- 
tant since it contradicted Harry’s past 
experience with his own mother. This 
marked another step in his realization 
that the world picture he had formed 
was not wholly valid, particularly for 
the setting of the school. He also 
learned that restraint may have advan- 
tages. If the counselor had not re- 
strained the group, he would probably 
have been beaten up by the boys. If 
she had not also restrained him, he 
would have run away and have missed 
a fine meal. 

In line with Harry’s strong guilt- 
feelings, his self-punitive actions were 
equal in intensity to his aggressions. 
During his first weeks at the school 
his aggressions sometimes resembled 
homicida! acts, and his self-destructive 
behavior was similarly violent and near- 
suicidal. Almost daily he engaged in 
self-destructive “games.” He made 
loops and put them around his neck, 
played on railroad tracks in front of 
oncoming trains, pretended to’ stab 
himself with knives or drown himself 
in the swimming pool. Frequently, he 
maneuvered himself into very danger- 
ous situations. For example, he crawled 
into a big garbage can and rolled down 
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an incline into the path of oncoming 
cars.’' As late as four months after 
enrollment he broke a bottle, spread the 
the floor, walked 
them until his feet were 


splinters over and 
barefoot ove 
cut. 
Self-destructive behavior is known to 
be found among exhibitionistic children 


and among those who engage in it for 


the masochistic or sexual enjoyment it 
affords them. Children who practice it 
for these reasons tend to make sure that 
others will be present to watch and pro- 


Harry's case self- 


tect them. But in 
destructive efforts were literally meant 
He really wanted to punish 


was therefore careful to 


as such. 
himself and 
arrange matters so that his counselor 
would be unaware of his doings at least 
at the outset. 

His self-punitive actions were meant 
to expiate for his misdeeds, as protec- 
tion against the otherwise greater dam- 
age he feared might ensue if he were to 
escape just punishment. Once when 
quite depressed because of a recent act 
of aggression he remarked sadly, “I’m 
no good.” Reassurance that he deserved 
no punishment was of no avail. He 
insisted he was “no good.” When asked 
to explain, he replied, “I have lots of 
He added that there 
was only one solution, that is, if “the 
police would kick me in the ass really 
bad so I'd get rid of them.” 

Fear of sickness, which served him 
as a form of punishment or as a deter- 


germs in my ass.” 


rent ir 
during his third month 


and indicated 
guilt. 


m further misdeeds, appeared 
at the school 
some internalization of 
It also laid the ground for later 
development of psychosomatic symp 
toms. During the earlier period of his 
rehabilitation, the 
which he used to expend in acting-out 
stored in his body, which then 


much of energy 


was 


school had to 


after this, the 


mage can 


became rigid, as if each limb were con 
trolled (or cathexed) by tremendous 
energy. Later, during the second year, 
this energy was no longer stored in 
those parts of the body which permit 
voluntary movements, particularly the 
extremities, but seemed to be stored in 
specific symptoms. This storing of tén 
sion by means of psychosomatic symp- 
toms became Harry’s principal means 
of combatting his tendencies to act-out. 
But continuous therapy 
protected him from permanently ex- 
changing his acting-out, particularly his 
self-destructive behavior, for an inter- 
nalized symptom (psychosomatic ail- 
ment). Much of the temporarily lost 
spontaneity was then regained, and 
rigidity was once more replaced by 
smooth motor activity which reap- 
peared in more socially approved forms, 
such as sports. 


progress in 


Running Away 

the violence of 
Harry's destructive behavior were 
simultaneous with those toward de- 
creasing the frequency of his truancies. 
But the one could not become effective 
before the other because his own ag- 
him in constant 


Efforts to lessen 


gressive acts kept 
Hight. 

Harry’s first understanding of the 
counterphobic nature of his truancy 
was gained in connection with his visits 
movies. This was probably so 
because it was the symptomatic be 
havior furthest removed from his cen- 
tral conflict, namely, his desire for his 
parent's love, his hostilicy toward them, 
and his consequent guilt-feelings. The 
anxiety created by the sight of threaten 
ing and incomprehensible pictures wa 
not directly connected with that origi 
nating in his relationship to his parents 
As long as he lived at home, life as it 
unrolled him on the screen 
seemed like paradise. As “scary” and 


to the 


before 
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confusing as the screen pictures were, 
they were still less so than events at 
home. But later the relative security he 
experienced at the school and the fact 
that he could comprehend what went 
on there made him wonder for the first 
time why he could never understand 
what went on in the movies, and why 
they made him so fearful. Hence, his 
visits to the movies now taught him 
that this method of combatting his 
anxiety was a mistake and only in- 
creased his fears. 

Harry would ask to see the same 
screen plays over and over again and 
always sit through several showings of 
a film. He obviously hoped that he 
would eventually understand it or at 
least grow familiar enough with it to 
overcome the tension it aroused. This 
was obvious from the fears he verbal- 
ized to his counselor while they were 
together at the movies, and from his 
desire to see those films over and over 
again which made him particularly 
anxious. 

When it grew clear that going to the 
movies was an effort on his part to find 
the security of a “good” mother, the 
visits were utilized in helping him 
establish a positive relationship to a 
mother-figure. His favorite counselor 
took him to the movies—trying, when- 
ever possible, to do so without having 
the visit preceded by asocial or self- 
destructive acts. There she would sit 
with him and feed him for hours. 
When this had been repeated for many 
weeks, Harry finally permitted her to 
hold him affectionately and at last 
started to curi up in her lap while he 
was eating. Then he was able to turn 
from the screen and to talk to her for 
short intervals. 

Such contact was used in reassuring 
the boy and in making him understand 
why the movies confused and fright- 
ened him. The gratifying relationship 
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to his counselor permitted Harry to 
recognize both his fears and how his 
behavior tended to increase them. 

The frequency of his visits to the 
movies slowly decreased, although he 
continued vehemently for quite some 
time to assert that he enjoyed them. 
Actually, after a year at the school, 
visits to the movies became very rare. 
He was able to reduce the need for 
pseudo-gratification through the film 
to the degree that he learned to avail 
himself of real gratification through his 
relationship to his counselor. After ten 
months at the school, Harry’s changed 
attitude toward the movies revealed 
itself in incidents such as the following. 

He had asked to go to a movie and 
been denied permission by his coun- 
selor, who suggested other activities in 
their stead. Attempts to browbeat her 
got him nowhere, and when he was 
sure she was firm in her refusal he was 
elated. He asked for his allowance so 
that he could buy her something “for 
not letting me go to a movie.” He was 
assured that buying presents for coun- 
selors was out of the question, and that 
the only purpose of the allowance was 
having him spend it on himself. So 
he took his money to the store and 
bought candy and pop. Returning with 
his purchase, he said, “I’m going to 
have a party. Now we can sit together 
in the dormitory and have a really good 
time. I’ve spent all my money and now 
I don’t have to worry about going to 
the show.” When Harry had been at 
the school a year he was ready openly 
to verbalize his disgust with movies 
and even to devise means of preventing 
himself from seeing them. When he 
heard that some of his friends were 
planning to go to a show one Sunday, 
he spent all of his money the previous 
Friday. On Sunday he gleefully an- 
nounced he had spent his allowance so 
that he could not join them, and 
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added, “There are a few good movies 
but they’re usually scary.” 

Harry’s truancies also had a counter- 
phobic meaning on various levels. 
Besides protecting him from the dan- 
gers originating in the uncontrolled 
actions of an inebriated father and a 
punitive and rejecting mother, they also 
served as a protection against the pos- 
sible consequences of his own hostility. 
When he truanted from home, it was 
not an enjoyable or leisurely activity. 
He was continuously on the run. When 
he finally returned home, he was utterly 
worn out and fell asleep immediately. 
He returned into the presence of those 
persons against whom he felt hostile 
only after extreme exhaustion made it 
impossible for his hostility to endanger 
them physically. 

Fear of his own hostility and its con- 
sequences had been increased by the 
parents and their frequent comments 
on his toughness and strength.'* There- 
fore, Harry's truancy could only de- 
crease after he had convinced himself 
of the limitations of his power and 
learned from experience that his ag- 
gressive did not hurt 
others."® 

A contributing factor to Harry’s con- 
tinual excitement was his inability to 
enjoy an undisturbed rest at night. For 


acts seriously 


12 How 


was able to ¢ yntrol 


his parents fostered the idea that hi 
thern was demonstrated on 
the occasion of a visit with his father. He made 
his father promise that he would stay away from 
drinking and would brush his teeth every day. 
After he had extracted this promise, he went 
even further. He asked his father whether he 
didn’t want some of his toys t 
when the father said he 
toys he had recently 

childish. The father pretended to be delighted 
and promised to play with them. By that time 
Harry's behavior was definitely spiteful; he was 
testing to see how far he could lord it over his 
father and him look ridiculous. There 
fore, the visit was interrupted at that point. 

13 See the fixing of furniture to tae walls and 
the therapeutic knife-throwing 
incident. 
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several weeks, he dared not undress at 
bedtime because he had to be ready 
for immediate flight should anything 
threatening occur during the night.” 
Much later he admitted he had actually 
had threatening experiences’ while 
asleep. He said he had had “night 
visits with my parents,” which was why 
he wanted to be ready for flight at any 
moment. He also feared that, to pre- 
vent future flight, his clothes might be 
taken away while he was asleep as had 
happened at home. So he not only 
slept fully dressed, but with as many 
pieces of clothing on his body as pos- 
sible. He wore as many as four 
sweaters on top of one another and was 
permitted to go to bed with all of them 
because they gave him security. In this 
way he at least got some sleep, though 
little enough comfort. After about 


three weeks experience taught him that 
his night rest would not be disturbed, 
that he need not be prepared to run 
away, and that his clothes would not 


be taken away from him. He then per- 
mitted his counselor to undress him. 
He himself had not yet gained the 
strength to divest himself of these pro- 
tective layers, but he could now permit 
one favored person to do so. In this 
way some contact was established, 
though it was still of a largely physical 
nature. He permitted it because it was 
convenient and not because it was a 
sign of an interpersonal relationship. 
At the same time, other efforts toward 
making Harry feel “at home” at the 
school were recognized as pleasurable 
by him. From the first day of his stay 


and 


at the school, sandwiches, candy, 
a bottle of milk were placed at his bed 
every evening so that he would find 


something to eat on his nightly return. 


14 This fear probably originated in the home 
situation. The intoxicated father came home 
after Harry had fallen asleep and wakened him 
rudely when abusing the family. 
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These he ate and drank either as soon 
as he came home or in the early morn- 
ing before running away again. How- 
ever, he was incapable of recognizing 
these and similar efforts to provide him 
with gratification deliberate and 
friendly action on the part of the school 
until after he had been able to estab- 
lish at least rudimentary interpersonal 
relations. 

After more than two months the 
intensity of self-exhaustion on his run- 
away trips decreased so that he was not 
always returning in a state of near col- 
lapse, or too late at night. This per- 
mitted his who always 
waited for him, to prepare him a meal 
and stay with him while he ate. 
Although he was too tired to talk, they 
would sit quietly—his counselor neither 
demanding nor reproachful, but only 
handing him the food. .These occa- 
sions served to reenforce, within the 
environment, those contacts 


as 


counselor, 


to 


sche 01 


which were being formed in the movie 
theaters, although they too were cen- 


tered around feeding. Of course it had 
always to be the same person. He 
would accept nothing from others— 
from them he would simply grab. In 
his contacts with others he had always 
to be entirely in control and could 
never permit himself to be passive. 

Slowly this relationship transformed 
the school into a familiar place, while 
the repeated experience of being neither 
punished nor restrained made it also 
seem a safe place to Harry. His sense 
of security still depended on his ability 
to flee, so that he derived some assur- 
ance from the fact that all doors were 
always unlocked. Once he was satis- 
fied on that score, he no longer needed 
to escape through windows and over 
roofs. 

On entering the school, Harry was 
told that the staff did not want him to 
run away since he could not then be 
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protected, fed, or offered a good time. 
It was explained that everyone pre- 
ferred to have him around, but that, if 
he had to run away, his return would 
always be welcomed and he would 
never be punished. Similar reassur- 
ances were frequently repeated. At 
that time he had no faith in such 
promises for behavior of that sort on 
the part of adults was contrary to his 
past experience. At the same time the 
dangers of running away were realisti- 
cally stressed: He might run_ into 
trouble, be picked up by the police, and 
so forth. It was emphasized that we 
were anxious to protect him, but that 
we could do so only while he was 
with us. 

Harry had repeatedly to test the truth 
of these statements and slowly became 
convinced that the school was a fairly 
good place to be, although he still con- 
sidered roaming the streets or sitting 
in movies safer than being in a house. 
Time passed, and after more than three 
months at the school more and more 
emphasis was placed on the fact that 
his counselor could offer protection only 
when Harry stayed with her and that 
he might encounter hardships if he ran 
away. Special efforts were made to 
induce him to return at a self-set hour 
and he himself decided that he would 
return before midnight. So it was 
agreed that he would be protected up 
to that time, ie., if he was picked up 
by the police before midnight, as he 
frequently was when begging in taverns 
or stealing, the school would make 
arrangements to call for him imme- 
diately and see to it that no hardship 
would ensue for him. But if he was 
picked up by the police between mid- 
night and morning, the school would 
offer no assistance and Harry would 
have to accept the consequences of a 
broken agreement. 

Again Harry had to test our good 
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faith. Previously, being picked up by 
the police had been a rather pleasant 
experience for him. The policemen 
were amused by the fantastic stories he 
told, by his childish appeal, and by the 
shot” attitudes which unfor- 
tunately charmed many adults in so 
small and winsome a child. Therefore, 
he was usually fed and entertained at 
the police station and, while living at 
home, immediately returned to his 
parents—or, after his enrollment at the 
school, to his counselor. 

One night after this agreement was 
made he was picked up by the police at 
2:00 AM. When the officer asked the 
school to call for Harry, the request 
was politely rejected. The police ofh- 
cer was asfed to send him to the 
juvenile detention home and it was 
arranged that he would be called for 
there on the following day. This was 
done and Harry admitted that he had 
not had a very pleasant time, that he 
had been bored at the detention home, 
that the bed was not as comfortable as 
his bed at the school, and that the food 
was not to be compared with the school 
fare. He was told that we regretted his 
unpleasant experience, but that we 
could offer him no protection against 
the police if he failed to stick to his 
bargain and return on time. He was 
also forewarned that the next time he 
would remain at the detention home 
not only for the night but for two full 
For the next few days Harry was 
at the school before midnight, but then 
he again took to staying out until the 
early hours of the morning. Several 
days later he was found by the police 
and taken to the juvenile detention 
home at the school’s request.’” He 


with 


“big 


’ 


aGavs. 


The school had arranged the matter 
detention home's social worker. It was ex- 
plained to her that hope for Harry's final adjust- 
ment depended on cooperation between detention 
ome and school. The worker made it 
ossible to keep Harry from all contact with other 


social 
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remained there for two full days. On 
his return to the school he was accepted 
in a matter-of-fact way but warned that 
the next time his stay at the detention 
home might even be longer. Harry 
was never again picked up by the 
police. For some time he occasionally 
came back later than the time agreed 
upon, but when away from the school 
he managed to keep out of trouble 
enough to avoid notice by the police. 

Mere important than his avoiding 
any run-ins with the law was the fact 
that after his second stay at the deten- 
tion home Harry made spontaneous 
efforts to restrain himself from running 
away. It way based on this expectation 
that the plan ‘for having him stay at the 
detention home was devised. It was 
felt that the school should exercise no 
restraining influence before Harry him- 
self felt a debire for it, and it was ex- 
pected that le would feel no such a 
desire until hz was confronted with the 
harsh realities of the existing social 
order. Had the school tried to prevent 
his running away—which, short of 
chaining him, would have been impos- 
sible—this weuld either have led him 
to hate' the staff because of the punitive 
connotations of physical restraint or to 


feel superior because of his ability to 


circumvent restraint—or both. More- 


over, he wouid have felt he was bein; 
prevented, without good reason, from 
using a menieninn of defense which 
had served hjm in good stead. Reality 
had to teach pim that flight was not an 
adequate defg:nse against anxiety. If 
the school hid restrained him, his an- 
tagonism wuld have prevented him 
from acceptitgz the school as refuge, the 


retention of "which was worth both 





avoid any undesirable 
ences and arranjtd for him to be treated as well 
as the regulati.*s permitted. Thanks to her 
cooperation, Haifjy’s experience there was nothing 
but boring. 


inmates so as } experi- 
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exertion and adaptation. The school 
could become a restraint against truancy 
only after Harry had learned that such 
restraint was to his own advantage. 
Moreover, so long as he could not con- 
trol his aggression or be somewhat 
realistic about his anxieties, he needed 
to be able to discharge some of his ten- 
sions through motility. Only he him- 
self couid know whether—and when— 
he could get along without motor dis- 
charge (running away), particularly at 
night. 

Therefore, it was only after Harry 
had indicated a desire to prevent him- 
self from running away that the school 
could begin to encourage such an atti- 
iude, without of course enforcing it. 
It was decided that encouragement and 
even some very occasional restraint 
should originate with the director of 
the By then, the director was 
not only accepted by Harry as a father 
figure, but, within the school, actually 
represented authority, contact with the 
world (the placing 
Harry’s parents, the police), and “law 
and order.” For these reasons he was 

able superego image. It was felt 
that restraint, or tendencies toward con- 
trol, should originate in a male figure 
because thus far all of Harry’s guilt- 
feelings had originated in the mother’s 

demands, while the behavior of 
Harry’s father had given him the idea 
that men do not have strong restrain- 
ing controls but simply follow their 
impulses. Therefore it seemed -impor- 
tant for him to learn that males also 
with of be- 
At the same time, he had to 
learn that not all females 


school. 


outside agency, 


a sult 


Strict 


standards social 


comply 
havior. 
are strict or 
punitive. 

Harry’s 


rehabilitation required that 


he develop inner controls which would 
direct his actions and replace his dif- 
His 


ability to develop an adequate superego 


fuse and irrational guilt-feelings. 
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depended on his being convinced that 
such controls can not only be consistent 
with adequate id gratification, but can 
produce lasting well-being. Therefore, 
his female counselor continued to make 
no demands on Harry and to gratify all 
his instinctual needs as far as possible. 
She never showed annoyance with his 
behavior and expressed regret that, by 
running away, he made it impossible 
for her to be with him, play with him, 
and him. While the director 
accepted some of Harry’s promises to 
improve his behavior, and encouraged 
him to avoid running away, his coun- 
selor told him he was to make no 
promises to her, that she wished him 
to arrange his life as he liked best but 
that she hoped very much that he 
would arrange it so that it would be 
safe and pleasurable, and that they 
could have a lot of time together. 
When Harry began to feel that he 
should cut down on his truancy, he 
asked that the doors of the dormitory 
building be locked. Submitting to 
external control seemed easier at that 
point than internal restraints. His re- 
quest was denied and it was pointed 
out that it was never locked doors but 
only a person’s decision which pre- 
vented him from leaving a_ building. 
Since in spite of his efforts the school 
provided no physical restraint, he had 
to create it for himself. Harry had 
strongly identified himself with a 
stuffed dog which he had brought with 
him to the school. During the initial 
phase of violent self-destruction, he 
treated it badly, spanked it, threw it 
around, flung it at people, and hung it 
by its neck. Now he tied it to the post 
of his bed “so that it wouldn’t run 
away.” A short time later, he received 
a teddy bear from the school. Each 
evening, he tied his arm to the teddy 
and fastened the teddy to the bed to 
prevent himself from running away. 


feed 
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Still, giving up his old defense was a 
slow and tedious process, a constant 
seesaw of many relapses and many new 
efforts. 

The relatively greater security of the 
school environment and the gratifica- 
tion of biological and emotional needs 
combined to decrease his irrational 
anxieties. They no longer drove him 
irresistibly after a mirage of happi- 
ness which vanished as he ran. Slowly, 
after more than three months at the 
institution, a new pattern of truancy 
began to emerge. He no longer ran 
away because he was primarily afraid 
of the unexpected or the potentially ter- 
rible. More and more frequently he 
was running away for real and not for 
imagined reasons and was therefore no 
longer in transit all the time. Now he 
ran away only when he had what 
he considered a tangible reason such as 
fear of retaliation or an experienced or 
anticipated frustration. He feared re- 
taliation if he had actually destroyed 
something or hurt somebody and ex- 
perienced unmanageable frustration 
when any of his desires, even the most 
inreasonable, was not immediately 
gratified. Nevertheless, this develop- 
ment was a significant step forward, 
vecause the closer Harry’s truancy be- 
came connected with reality, the more 
accessible it became, first to modifica- 
tion and then to control. 

The next phase in truancy developed 
ifter approximately another two months 
at the Previously, Harry ran 
way after, rather than before, he had 
hurt children or broken things. He 
now ran away in order to prevent him- 


} ] 
Scnooi. 


from discharging his anger in 
aggressive actions. He also acquired 
the ability to indicate, upon his return, 
why he had run away, by pointing to 
the source of his annoyance. Once he 
stated that he had run away rather 
than break a chair over which he had 


self 


fallen. At azother time he ran away 
because he fezred he was going to hit a 
boy who had: been calling him names. 

As his intezration proceeded, Harry 
learned to pux a time interval between 
his impulses nd his actions. He would 
complain tha: other boys were teasing 
him and wouid add, “I’m not going to 
like that. If ic doesn’t stop, something’s 
going to happen. I’m going to run 
away—you better stop it.” He con- 
tinued to make threats of this sort, but 
since he had taken to announcing his 
intentions, it became easier to dissuade 
him, at any yiven time, from running 
away. When he experienced frustra- 
tion, he would dart out of doors, come 
back, run oui again, indicating all too 
expressively the conflict he experienced. 
At other times he would hang around 
the house. On each occasion an offer 
of additional gratification such as a 
sweet or attention was sufficient to com 
pensate for the tension and he could 
refrain from running away. The most 
successful means of getting Harry to 
stay was always a show of affection. At 
first he accepted only material things 
such as money or toys as indicative of 
true affection. Later it was less the 
candy bars which reassured him than 
the spirit in which they were offered. 
While at first he sought only a bribe, he 
now found anything assuring that he 
could recognize as a token of good will 
and affection. 

When his truancies 
from daily to merely occasional events, 
Harry began to experiment with sym- 
bols of control. At the same time he 
also gave some indication of the char- 


reduced 


were 


acter of the anxieties connected with 
his running away. For example, he 
made a snowman and called it by his 
own name. To this figure he began 
to talk, “You're a bad boy,” he said, 
“running away all the time. I’m going 
to sock you and hit you.” At that, he 
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spanked the snowman furiously. Then 
he continued, “Now, I’m going to pull 
off your p....” and in pantomime he 
carried out his threat. 

Working out the problem of truancy 
did not always take such aggressive 
forms. Once he brought his favored 
teddy to the director, asking him to 
keep it for him. This request was de- 
nied because the director wanted Harry 
to have it with him. A few hours !ater 
he admitted he had planned to run 
away, but, “How can I if nobody takes 
care of Teddy while I’m away.” Thus 
he indicated how gratification (in this 
case, having toys) could prevent him 
from running away. One evening, at 
about this time, an illustrated story was 
read to him. It concerned a little 
chick who was accidentally hatched out 
with some ducks, and told of the 
chick’s return to his own yard and his 
own kind. The chick had many ad- 
ventures and frights on the way over 
the hill to the barnyard, but the last 
picture showed him in the presence of 


a whole group of chicks exactly like 


himself. When the counselor got to 
this point, Harry looked at the picture 
and said with delight, “He’s home! 
There they are, all those others are just 
like him. He’s with them now.” 

Harry asked to have this story read 
to him over and over again. It was 
his favorite for a long time, and he 
stopped requesting it only after he had 
virtually stopped running away. To 
him, it obviously meant that, like the 
little chick, his long series of fearful 
adventures were over and that he was 
safely at home, among people to whom 
he belonged. 

After a year at the school Harry ran 
away only when he had good reason. 
He had not run away for two months 
when an anticipated visit to the dentist 
proved more than he could bear. He 
left the school and returned an hour 
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after the ume of his appointment with 
the dentist. On the rare occasions on 
which he absented himself, he tried to 
make up for his misbehavior on his 
return. When he ran away and missed 
class, he asked for extra assignments to 
make up for lost time; when he ab- 
sented himself after school hours, he 
asked for extra work on his return, 
such as tidying his dormitory. 

Stealing was one of Harry’s activities 
while on the loose. Mostly, he stole to 
support himself or to get the price of 
admission to the movie theaters, if he 
could not sneak in. It was compara- 
tively simple to deal with this symptom. 
It did not originate in psychologically 
complex or hidden motives, nor did it 
have any symbolic meaning for Harry, 
as did, for example, his daring of fate 
through self-destructive action. He 
stole only if there was no other way to 
get what he wanted immediateiy. If 
it was given to him, he had no wish 
to steal. Therefore Harry’s thefts de- 
creased with his growing conviction 
that he would be given, as a matter of 
course, those things which he had pre- 
viously had to acquire through steal- 
ing—food, particularly candy, and the 
small amounts of money he needed to 
satisfy his desires. To permit him to 
establish an interpersonal relationship 
and to convince him of the advantages 
of “domestication” he had to be over- 
indulged for a considerable length of 
time. This overindulgence gradually 
decreased the need for stealing, which 
slowly subsided. 

After approximately nine months at 
the school, he stopped stealing, and no 
longer asked for or received money 
other than his weekly allowance. Occa- 
sionally he received extra candy bars, 
particularly in times of stress, and then 
several times a day. This was done in 
order to reenforce his emergent aware- 
ness that acceptable behavior is more 
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rewarding than stealing. By then, 
Harry habitually returned lost property 
including money and _ keys, whose 
“value” far exceeded that of his reward. 

But giving up a symptom of such 
long standing as his running away was 
Although the 
symptom disappeared entirely after 
approximately a year and a half at the 
institution, the temptation to fall back 
on it in times of was present 
throughout most of his second year, and 
then disappeared only slowly but, for 
the time being, permanently." A few 
may illustrate how Harry 
spontaneous, autonomous and 


a long and slow process. 


stress 


examples 
made 
effective efforts to resist the temptation 
to truant. 

child had left the institution and 
Harry feared that someday he too 
might have to leave. In order to fortify 
time of the writing of this 
away for nearly two years, 
a year since he had given 


conversation, of 
to run away. 


® At the 
Harry had not run 
than 
any ind either in action 
fantasy play that he was tempted 
Combatting this tendency was a recurrent and 
central topic of all of his life activities for more 
than a year after he gave up running away. In 
many of his conversations he asked for approval 
truanted. In individual 

acted out both the 
defenses against it. 
and conversation 


report 
and it was more 
cations, 


becau I no longer 
play sions he continuously 
temptatio » run and his 
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himself against the tendency to truant 
which was revived by his fear he in- 
vented the following story: 


Once upon a time there was a little mule 
who ran away all the time. Finally he 
roperty of a little boy named 
mule had been beat up a lot 

have found a good home. 
said he could keep the mule if 
But one night 
ran after it to 


became the | 
Harry. The 
and was glac 
Harry's fathe: 
the mule wouidn’t run away. 
the mule ran{away and Harry 
find it. He «{idn’t come back and his father 
went out for; them and finally found them 
at the foot of a cliff with the mule in 
{He added here as an aside, 
little mule, and they were 
both fast asep "| Things went all nght 
for a i sna then the mule ran away 
again and Sicry followed it This 
time it was <Bvery cold night and the search- 
ing party lo ed and looked for them, but 
couldn't finofthem, and finally they told the 
and t> police looked for them, and 
Wg them at the foot of the cliff 
und Harry were dead. [At the 
ry he suddenly explained “You 
that’s really me.” ]}* 
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° + 
Harry's lap. ; 
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again. 
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end of the s 
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nary dangers were not his 
of discouraging old tend- 
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him, the embodiment of 
_ go on a trip, the first 
thing he @d was to wreck both his 
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claimed th:®e- was a nail in one of them 
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cation. He laid down and moved his 
mouth toward his chest, as close as he 
could get to his nipple. His counselor 
asked him what he was doing and he 
said he was sucking his nipple. She 
realized that both types of behavior 
were expressions of his anxiety about 
the departure of an important person 
and discussed the whole matter with 
him. He admitted he was afraid that 
the train in which the director was 
traveling might be wrecked, and other 
similar anxieties. His behavior showed 
that he was now able—though still in 
a very primitive way—to control him- 
self from running away in a crisis. He 
also showed an ability to reassure him- 
self about his most primitive needs, 
thus gaining security in view of his 
anxieties; that he was able to express 
this symbolically constituted progress. 
While Harry was thus slowly de- 
veloping the ability control his 
truancy, he was simultaneously acquir- 
ing the ability to control his aggression. 


to 


Aggressive Behavior—Attempts at 


Control 


As the frequency and length of 
Harrv’s truancies decreased, he was less 
exposed to anxiety-provoking experi- 
ences. He spent longer periods of time 
at the school and was thus exposed 
more frequently to gratifying experi- 
ences. It was also possible to satisfy his 
physielogical needs for food, warmth, 
and rest more regularly and abun- 
dantly, and so his hostility decreased.’* 

When Harry’s rehabilitation had pro- 
ceeded to a certain point, it became 
necessary to change his group place- 
ment. He had been living with a group 
of boys who were more or less his own 
age and had begun systematically to 

18 The slow process of the mitigation of aggres- 
sion was also simultaneous with, and a conse- 
quence of, the establishment of interpersonal rela- 


tionships discussed in the section on “Personality 
Integration.” 
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terrorize them. In this group, he might 
have succeeded in establishing an abso- 
lute ascendancy which he could have 
maintained even after his violent out- 
bursts were reduced to a manageable 
level. He was therefore placed in a 
group whose members were an average 
of two and a half years older than he. 
These boys he could not overpower 
because he no longer threw things 
wildly and because in hand-to-hand 
encounters they were more than his 
equals. It would have been undesir- 
able to place him in this group at the 
outset because during the initial stages 
of violence he was able to overpower 
boys of any age since no child can suc- 
cessfully defend himself against chairs 
sent flying through the room. If Harry 
had initially been placed in an older 
group, his megalomanic feelings of 
power would only have been reinforced 
by his success in terrorizing boys twice 
his size. Once he was no longer ex- 
plosively violent, the older group exer- 


cised a beneficial influence and helped 
him to control his outbursts of aggres- 


sion. Such outer control became thera- 
peutic only because it was geared to 
coincide with his efforts at inner con- 
trol and thus could support them. 
Harry was guided by his counselor in 
his efforts to decrease the violence of 
his aggression. This was acceptable to 
him in view of the continuous security 
he derived from his relationship to her. 
Her efforts were directed toward con- 
vincing Harry that he could discharge 
his hostility without creating situations 
which might increase his anxiety and 
guilt. This he was taught, for example, 
around his tendency to throw things in 
a rage. When Harry experienced frus- 
tration while out walking on the street 
or in the park, his counselor encouraged 
him to throw stones at trees rather than 
at persons who had annoyed him. For 
some time she played stone-throwing 
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games with him almost daily. Then 
there came the time when Harry, who 
had formerly aimed deliberately at hit- 
ting people, began as deliberately to 
aim at missing them even when his 
counselor was not with him. At this 
point, stones were replaced by balls. 
After that, Harry was ready to par- 
ticipate in organized ball games or in 
such semi-aggressive games as “kick- 
the-can.” 

Previously, such games had had to 
be avoided because Harry could neither 
stand being a loser nor bear the frus- 
tration of having to wait for his turn 
in the game. 

The gradual disintegration of Harry’s 
aggressiveness became evident in con- 
nection with the symptom of enuresis. 
Improvement in this direction also 
showed that decreasing aggressiveness 
was coincident with higher integra- 
tion as represented by the giving-up of 
infanule behaviorisms such as_bed- 
wetting. At first, Harry wet his bed 


regularly. The aggressive character of 


this behavior was apparent from his 
“use” of urination during the day. 
When Harry became angry, he uri- 
nated on the floor. If he was annoyed 
at a particular child, he would urinate 
on his bed. He remained enuretic at 
night for approximately six months. 
Then he had occasional dry nights, and, 
after a year at school, bed-wetting be- 
came quite rare. His urinating on the 
floor stopped earlier—after about four 
months at the school. Interestingly 
enough, there was an intermediary step 
during which, when he became angry, 
Harry no longer urinated on the floor 
or furniture but nevertheless wet them. 
When he was angry at the school in 
general or at some counselor in particu- 
lar, he did not urinate on the floor but 
would flood the bathroom—a sympto- 
matic behavior which was progress 
when compared with urination, al- 
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though it enjailed much harder work 
for the statt He reacted similarly 
against chilfren. One day a child 
annoyed himgwhile eating in the dining 
room. Hari ran out, took a sprink- 
ling can andfooured water on the bath- 
room floor, phen trickled water across 
the corridor}, through the dormitory 
and up to tle child’s bed. Finally, he 
put a puddle, of water in the middle of 
the bed. 

In line wyh the primitive character 
of his guilt-{telings and self-destructive 
tendencies, Which were conditioned by 
concepts sirpilar to the lex talionts, 
Harry, wher: he now felt guilty, would 
sometimes syrinkle water on his own 
bed althoug!: he clearly indicated that 
this made the bed uncomfortable. Self- 
punishment pf this sort was a great step 
forward when compared with the 
initial suicidal variety of his attempts 
at self-destriiction. These were now 
replaced bw ‘self-damaging behavior 
through which Harry worked out his 
guilt-feelings, such as in the destruction 
of his favorite toys. 

Toys thus destroyed were imme- 
diately replaced. Their destruction as 
a means of self-punishment was so 
much more desirable than self-destruc- 
tive acts of a suicidal nature that we 
had to avoid a possible return to the 
latter. This he might have done if he 
had run out of toys, or if he suffered 
too much from their loss. Moreover, 
if he had found he could pay with lost 
toys for his aggressions, he might have 
felt free of all guilt, while the thera- 
peutic intent was to make him feel 
guilty so that he would finally be able 
to control his behavior. The replace- 
ment of toys increased his guilt-feelings 
and also taught him that the destruction 
of toys weuld produce no secondary 
gain such as a belated justification of 
his aggression by way of self-pity over 
the loss of his toys. 
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The last serious effort at self-de- 
struction occurred approximately nine 
months after Harry’s enrollment, illus- 
trating clearly that his newly acquired 
conscience was already functioning. 
One day, on an excursion, Harry and 
another boy, John, were throwing 
stones. A third boy was accidentally 
hit and hurt, although not seriously so. 
The “fatal” stone was thrown by John. 
Nevertheless, Harry knew that it was 
he who had introduced the stone-throw- 
ing game and his reaction was to 
punish himself for his partner. After 
John had injured the boy, Harry came 
to his counselor and told her that it was 
his fault because he had started the 
game. His counselor assured him that 
it was by no means his fault, but on the 
trolley trip home Harry deliberately cut 
his finger on the window and pro- 
ceeded to smear his face with the blood 
from the cut. When asked why, he 
merely said, “I cut myself, too.’ It was 
clear that Harry had acquired a con- 
science which criticized him and forced 
him to seek punishment when he be- 
haved aggressively. 

This sort of conscience is not desir- 
able in a _ well-integrated individual 
because it is unreasonably strict and 
more interested in seeking punishment 
for the immediate act than in a long- 
range choice of regularly acceptable 
behavior. Nevertheless, the acquisition 
of an overstrict conscience is an un- 
avoidable step in the integration of the 
id-motivated delinquent. In Harry’s 
case, its emergence indicated that sig- 
nificant progress had been made—if not 
yet in true integration then certainly in 
the disintegration of his delinquency. 

At this particular stage he needed an 
overstrict conscience because he was 
still subject to a reawakening of his 
violent aggressive tendencies in times 
of stress. As late as more than a year 
aiter enroilment, even a short absence 
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of his favorite counselor was a trau- 
matic event, evoking strong aggressive 
impulses. He learned, for example, 
that she was to leave for one week, and 
despite explanations about the necessity 
of the trip, reassurances about the day 
of her return, and the promise of a gift 
on that occasion, he attacked a water- 
melon violently, saying loudly and 
aggressively, as he cut it to pieces, 
“This is Gayle” (his counselor). After 
some additional cutting he said in a 
low and subdued voice, “No, this is a 
watermelon and this is a knife; this 
isn’t Gayle at all.” The voice of reason 
was still weak, and could make itself 
heard only after some aggression had 
been discharged, but it was already 
strong enough to reduce physical ag- 
gression (see the knife-throwing inci- 
dent) to a symbolic form. The incident 
also indicates that, just as Harry’s act- 
ing-out originated in mistreatment at 
the hand of adults, the ability to con- 
trol his aggressions had also to be the 
consequence of gratification derived 
from his experiences with adults. But 
the ability to enjoy gratifying experi- 
ences depends on the corresponding 
ability to recognize human beings as 
such. Even the best food received im- 
personally, or the most expensive toy 
given without the personal touch, can 
at best satisfy physical hunger or the 
hunger for toys, but is not truly grati- 
fying. Therefore all experiences at the 
institution were at best pleasurable, but 
could become truly gratifying for Harry 
only when he had discovered others as 
human beings. 


PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 


Discovering Human Beings 


When Harry entered the school he 
did not know, in the psychological 
sense, what human beings were. This 
was epitomized in his first psychiatric 
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interview.’ At that time he stated that 
the psychiatrist was wearing “a horrid 
bitchy mask” and he began to scratch 
her face so as to tear off the mask. But 
then he decided that her mask was 
sewn on to her head. On questioning, 
he added that the director too wore a 
mask, but that his could occasionally 
be removed. He was asked to draw a 
mask and drew something resembling 
the psychiatrist’s face, saying, “It’s hor- 
rid.” Then he drew the director's 
mask, saying, “It’s not so bad.” 

As a result of the close and satisfying 
relationship to his counselor, he slowly 
began to realize that some people were 
human. After three weeks at the 
school he admitted that his favorite 
counselor might have a face, but that 
everyone else wore masks. Three 
months later he told the psychiatrist, 
“The mask is off your face. The masks 
are off everybody’s face.” Nevertheless, 
for some time his emerging confidence 
in the existence of human beings dis- 
integrated immediately whenever his 
security was threatened. Then he re- 
verted to his belief that the world was 
populated by ghoulish, anxiety-provok- 
ing figure s. He seemed to feel that a 
world which could not provide him 
with security was not a human world. 

Nine months after his enrollment 
Harry was able to discuss his belief in 
masks quite freely. He had a cold and 
had to be taken to the sick room. This 
made him fearful and angry and he 
told his counselor that she looked as if 
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she were vgearing a mask. Then he 
spontaneoussy added, “You know, 
when I’m nfad or scared, I think people 
wear mask g” When she assured him 
that he wa:gnot very sick and that she 
would visitf}him frequently, he asked 
her to tell kjm exactly when she would 
be back. J§e then asked her to bring 
her clock in§> the room so that he could 
watch the hffnds until they indicated the 
time of he§ return, adding, “It’s your 
clock, and § ticks so loud that when | 
hear it I o> feel alone.” By this time, 
a symbolic Fepresentation of the loved 
person thregigh one of her possessions 
sufficigat to provide him with 
security. 

By this tifre, too, he had acquired the 
ability to fiuink objectively about his 
fears and <pout the delusional mecha- 
nisms (ma:s) which he used in over- 
coming thgm. He was also able to 
master hisyanxieties by devising reas- 
suring syrgbols (the clock) of the 
continued gxistence of interpersonal re- 
lationships *lespite the physical absence 
of a loved iyerson. 


was 
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Accepting (sratification 

During che first weeks it was very 
difficult for; Harry to allow himself any 
gratification of his dependency needs. 
He would: not even permit his coun- 
selor to prptect him because he feared 
that such ;>rotection would be inter- 
preted as -veakness. He had to main- 
tain his teugh, “big shot” behavior at 
all cost beZause he felt secure only if 
he could irjtimidate others. Once, when 
some of thé boys were infuriated by his 
behavior gnd threatened to beat him 
up, his counselor tried to protect him. 
But Harry: refused her help, shouting, 
“I don’t want you to stick up for me. 
I'll sock yeu, I'll kick you in the ass, if 
you try to help me.” 

Even when he accepted offered 
sweets, he had to threaten the donor 


' 
‘ 
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with what would happen if they were 
not given to him. He had to maintain 
that what he received was given not in 
friendship but in fear. 

The first gratification he permitted 
himself to accept was connected with 
his truancies. When he returned he 
was so exhausted that he immediately 
fell on his bed and went to sleep. It 
was several weeks before he permitted 
himself to be undressed but he was so 
tired that he recognized this as an act 
of friendliness only very dimly, if at all. 
After two months he allowed his coun- 
selor to prepare a warm bath for him. 
He did not yet permit her to touch 
him, although he asked her to sit and 
talk to him or to read him a story 
while he enjoyed his bath. Only after 
six months at the school did he not only 
permit her to wash him but even asked 
her to do so. 

Earlier, at about the time his favorite 
counselor “lost her mask,” he slowly 
began to find it possible to accept some 
dependent gratification from her at a 
childish level. 

The nature and degree of his pre- 
vious deprivation in this respect now 
became apparent both from his resist- 
ance and his response to opportunities 
for gratification. His resistance was 
well established when he came; a high 
premium had been placed on the “big 
shot” But this was a 
where children could, if they needed 
to, behave like little shots, and each 
day Harry witnessed such behavior in 
others. He withstood this unstressed 
persuasion for about one month and 
then began, somewhat circuitously, to 
demand his share. At first he confined 
himself to manipulating situations in 
which he felt his dependence to be 
legitimate. 

Once he hurt his foot, or at least 
claimed to have done so, and the coun- 
selor carried him upstairs. For several 
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days thereafter he insisted that he could 
not walk and wanted to be carried 
everywhere. (When his counselor was 
busy with other things, he had no difh- 
culty in playing active games or in run- 
ning about.) Each time he demanded 
transportation because of his injury the 
counselor told him she would gladly 
carry him even if his foot didn’t hurt. 
Weeks later he spontaneously asked 
her to carry him in her arms, saying 
nothing about fatigue or a sore foot. 

Harry’s further responsiveness to 
situations which allowed him the ex- 
pression and satisfaction of primitive 
biological needs demonstrated how in- 
fantile they were and how severely he 
had been deprived. After some initial 
hesitation, he began to eat wolfishly; 
then he began to suck his food and 
other objects. He preferred ways of 
sucking by means of which he could 
extract liquid in drops. When in the 
bathtub he caught drops of water from 
the faucet in his open mouth and later 
began to suck and lick the faucet. For 
a long time he regularly transformed 
his washcloth into a primitive form of 
pacifier on which he sucked delightedly. 
At mealtimes he showed marked pref- 
erence for those foods (sliced fruit, for 
example) which could be picked up 
and sucked. When he was taken out 
for a treat, he rejected the ice cream 
sundae or chocolate shake commonly 
preferred by children of his age and 
selected two or more popsicles instead. 

The more he gained confidence, the 
more he behaved with his counselor 
like a small child. He not only let her 
bathe him and dress him, as described 
above, but also asked her to spoon- 
feed him and to cuddle him. 

That Harry’s progress was intimately 
connected with this interpersonal rela- 
tionship was demonstrated by his atti- 
tude toward toys. He had _ never 
learned how to play with toys, but he 
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envied other children their enjoyment. 
At first he destroyed all toys, preferably 
by biting them to pieces, if that was at 
all possible. It made no difference 
whether they were toys that had been 
given him or toys taken away from 
another child. The first toy he did not 
destroy and which he carried with him 
for a long time was one his counselor 
made for him in his For 
some time thereafter he accepted only 
such toys as she made for him. This 
was probably due to his reluctance to 
accept offered gratification (treats, toys, 
physical care) if he was not convinced 
it was given to him for his own sake. 
Past experience had probably taught 
him — that, gratification was 
offered, it was for the adult’s benefit 
rather than his own. When his mother 
bathed him, her behavior 
vated more by her desire for excessive 
cleanliness than by her 
Harry’s comfort. He was given candy 
to seduce him into be 
with parental 
standards and not to provide enjoy 
ment. To the more 
important to receive, in return for their 


presencr. 


when 


was moti 


concern for 


or tovs mostly 
havior in accordance 


parents, it was 
presents, expressions of love and grat 
tude (albeit faked ones) than to insure 
Harry's good time when playing with 
tovs. 

This was highlighted by an incident 
which took place after Harry had been 
school for approximately two 
to the director and 
fifty 
candy 


al the 
He came 
that he 


months. 
insisted cents in 
for his 
yirthday, which was several 
off. He told that there 
seemed to be no reason for him to buy 
a birthday present since he would not 
It was 


needed 
a box of 


orde r to buy 


mother’s 


weeks was 


be seeing her on her birthday 
that he 
given money to spend on himself, but 
that it seemed undesirable to spend it 
At this, Harry became very 


emphasized would gladly be 


on other 
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excited and abusive, accused the direc- 
tor of preventing him from being nice 
to his mother and of implying that he 
wished to spend money on_ himself 
rather than on her. With tears in his 
eyes, he afhrmed his love for his mother. 
He was reassured that no one doubted 
his emotional attachment and his good 
intentions, but that staff members of 
the school who liked Harry very much 
and hardly knew his mother wanted 
him to spend money which they gave 
him on himself and not on her. Harry’s 
excitement increased and it seemed 
wise to relent. He was given fifty 
cents, but it was again emphasized that 
we would far prefer him to spend the 
money on himself rather than buy 
things for others. At the same time he 
was told that, once money was given 
to him, it was his and he could spend 
it as he liked best. When he received 
the money, the excitement subsided 
and he left the room quietly. 

From a window he was observed 
walking slowly across the street. He 
stopped, thought a while, and then 
slowly and carefully dropped the two 
quarters into a sewer. That done, he 
ran batk, said he had lost the money 
and asked for more. He was told he 
would be given money again, but only 
if it were spent on himself and no one 
else. He agreed, smiled happily, ac 
cepted the money and spent it on some 
candy which he enjoyed very much. 

This episode illustrates both Harry's 
ambivalent relationship to his mother 
and his testing of the school’s inten 
tions. The director's reassurance that 
he preferred Harry to have a good time 
(by spending money on himself) when 
compared with a pretension of desir- 
able behavior (spending money on his 
mother) was used by Harry to test no 
only the school’s sincerity but also its 
readiness to help him in solving an 
ambivalent conflict. In terms of the 
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discussion above, Harry could enjoy 
gratification only after he had pacified 
his guilt-feeling by symbolically propiti- 
ating the mother. Money given to him 
which he intended for his mother could 
not be spent on himself despite en- 
couragement. But the encouragement 
was sufficient to permit Harry to act 
out his problem, i.e., to expend money 
on the mother (pacifying his guilt) but 
in such a way that she would derive no 
pleasure from it (thus gratifying his 
negative feelings against her). He be- 
haved like the parents who “lost 
money,” i.e., expended it on toys which 
he “did not receive,” i.c., could not 
enjoy because they were not intended 
for his enjoyment. These may have 
been some of the motives for which 
Harry dropped the money into a 
sewer.”” 

That he was given money again after 
he had “lost” it and that he was 
admonished to spend it only on himself 
convinced Harry of the school’s desire 
to do things for him for his sake alone. 
It also convinced him that at the school 
the premium was placed, not on “nice,” 
but on genuine behavior. Equally im- 
portant was the school’s help in solving 
an ambivalent conflict about his mother 
without his being penalized by having 
to give up spending money on himself. 
Many experiences which were similar 
in psychological meaning — although 
entirely different in actuality—were 
needed before Harry’s reality-testing 
convinced him that when the school 
offered gratification it was really for 
his own sake and not for extraneous or 
ulterior considerations. 

When Harry had been at the school 
for eight months his group planned to 
arrange a zoo with their stuffed ani- 

20 The symbolic significance of dropping the 
money into the sewer may support the notion 
that Harry's bad relationship to the mother origi- 


nated partly in the way she handled Harry dur- 
ing his education to cleanliness. 
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mals. Each boy dressed his animals 
according to his own taste. When 
Harry arranged his animals he began 
with his stuffed elephant. He attached 
a sign to its cage which labeled it the 
biggest of all animals and the king of 
all elephants. Next came a cage for his 
favorite animal, the teddy bear, which 
he dressed in his own clothes. This 
was labeled “Clumsy, a bear only seven 
years old who is still clumsy at times.” 
“Clumsy” was followed by “Hoppy,” 
a lazy rabbit which killed only carrots. 
Last came his dog, “Lollipop, because 
he loves lollipops and eats them all the 
time.” ‘Together, they were Harry’s 
way of stating clearly that he had at 
first to derive protection from the idea 
of being the animal king because 
only then would the defenseless and 
inadequate “Clumsy” be safe in leading 
the carefree existence of a lazy rabbit 
and accept the gratification which was 
represented by the lollipop. 

A few months later, at Easter time, 
he felt he had to tell his Easter bunny 
how to behave. He admonished him: 
“Act like a real little boy and don’t 
crawl around or climb on roofs. If 
you do that people will think you're 
a monkey and treat you like a monkey, 
and you don’t want that to happen.” 
The lazy and carefree Hoppy was 
slowly being replaced by a responsible 
citizen who recognized not only his 
obligation to reform but also his need 
to help others in abiding by acceptable 
standards of behavior. 


Developing Conscience 

The feeling of responsibility revealed 
by Harry’s behavior after one year at 
the school had been acquired during 
a process in which irrational guilt 
was slowly replaced by an integrated 
superego. The nature of Harry’s self- 
destructive acts had indicated his guilt- 
feelings about his misbehavior as well 
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as the conviction that he deserved 
punishment. Originally, the self-de- 
structive behavior had been based on 
magical thinking of the following sort: 
He dared fate to destroy him and, when 
fate did not oblige him in that respect, 
he concluded that his misdeeds had 
been forgiven or had never been mis- 
deeds in the first place. 

It was a long way from this magical 
thinking of a weak ego to the estab- 
lishment of true inner controls. It was 
almost a year before Harry finally suc- 
ceeded in this integrative task. Through 
identification with his favorite counselor 
and internalization of her standards as 
the result of satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with her and with other 
staff members, physical self-punishment 
was finally replaced by conscience or 
mental self-punishment. 

Without retracing this process in de- 
tail, one characteristic incident may be 
described which was a major turning- 
point in Harry’s attitude toward staff 
members and toward himself. 

In cases of staff sickness or for other 
similar a substitute counselor 
may be placed in charge of a group for 
limited periods of time. Approximately 
nine months after Harry’s enrollment 
a young man was assigned to the group 
which included Harry. With new- 
comers, Harry was characteristically on 
his worst behavior. The substitute, 
who was very good with the boys and 
therefore well received by the group, 
lost his patience at one point and gave 
Harry a token spanking. 

Some of the boys reported the inci- 
dent to the director, who placed another 
counselor in charge of the group. This 
showed Harry, as well as the other chil- 
dren, that immediate action had been 
taken. The director then discussed the 
event with the group. He reminded 
them that when a child entered the 
school he, the director, made several 


reasons, 
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promises, one of which was that the 
child would never be spanked. There- 
fore, because he thoroughly disapproved 
of physical punishment and wanted to 
live up vo his promise, he had asked 
the substjtute counselor to terminate his 
services to the school. He added that, 
while such action on his part was in 
line with the school’s policies and his 
own promises, it was nevertheless not 
quite fajr to the substitute. Harry’s 
behavior’ had been so exasperating as 
to require more than average patience, 
and it was understandable that the sub- 
stitute ccunselor lost his temper. Harry 
in particular could understand how a 
person nhight lose his temper since he 
himself gdid so continually. On the 
other hand, Harry’s misbehavior war- 
ranted rfp retaliation in kind. 

This Jnade a great impression on 
Harry 4d he began to cry violently. 
Several fimes during the evening he 
went togsee the director making prom- 
ises anc# violent threats in an attempt 
to get tige counselor reinstated. It was 
explaineti to him that, although his 
feelings ‘vere understandable, there was 
nothing to be done. He was told that 
it was ciily natural that he blame him- 
self for %:he counselor’s difficulty, since 
and not the counselor’s fault 





it was hj 
which had brought about the situation. 


In this incident Harry’s behavior 
demons‘-ated for the first time that his 
consciere was developing. His guilt- 
feeling was based not on any direct act 
of violexce, but on the fact that he had 
been instrumental in creating an act of 
injustice: From this moment on he 
never asjain acted quite irresponsibly. 

Harry; was quite aware that his “con- 
science”! was a new acquisition. He 
felt a need to justify its recency. When 
the story of Pinocchio was read, another 
boy remiarked that Pinocchio was very 
dumb hecause he had to ask what a 
conscience was. Harry became very 
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said, “How could he 
know what a conscience is? He hadn't 
ever been to school yet.” Again and 
again he requested the story of Pinoc- 
chio and particularly enjoyed those 
parts of the story which dealt with the 
problem of conscience and the fact that 
Pinocchio could become a real boy only 
when he had learned the difference 
between right and wrong. 

A few months later the balance 
shifted again between ego on the one 
hand and id and superego tendencies 
on the other. Harry’s ego, which had 
originally been subservient to his id, 
then became overpowered by his newly 
developed superego. He had acquired 
a true superego through identification 
with the significant figures at the 
school. Unfortunately, this combined 
with initially and ambivalently intro- 
jected rigorous maternal demands and 
Herry into overconscientious 
He then entered the neurotic 


defensive and 


forced 
attitudes. 


stage through which acting-out delin- 
quents must pass before an optimal 


balance between their ids and superegos 
can be established and permanently 
maintained. 

After about six months at the school 
Harry admitted a desire for punish- 
ment by asking for various kinds of 
corporal and other forms of punish- 
he put it, he was 
When annoyed or frustrated, 


ment because, as 
“bad.” 
he could no longer act out immediately. 
He still felt aggressive desires but could 
afford acting-out only if he had a more 
adequate reason for doing so than a 
feeling of frustration. He also made 
statements such as, “I want to hurt you 
so that you'll hurt me,” thus openly 
acknowledging his aggressive tend- 
encies and his wish to be punished for 
them. 

A few months later, his superego had 
become so strict that he felt guilty and 
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tried to make amends whenever any- 
thing bad happened at the school.*" 

Of course other children enrolled at 
the school have emotional difficulties of 
their own. Because of the relative 
“freedom” of Harry’s misbehavior dur- 
ing the first months of his stay, they 
were successful in inducing him to act 
out their own aggressions for them. 
All this changed when Harry acquired 
a new superego. 

For example, one boy tried to get 
Harry to break some windows and 
even placed a stone in his hand. Pre- 
viously, Harry would have complied; 
now he became terror stricken. At the 
same time, another boy upset several 
chairs in the dormitory in a fit of tem- 
per. Harry entered the dormitory at 
this point and, without saying anything 
or being asked to help, began to pick 
up all the chairs that had been over- 
turned. Once a boy threatened to flood 
the bathroom. Harry overheard his 
plan, dashed into the bathroom and 
quickly turned off the faucets. His 
guilt about present and past misdeeds 
became so acute that he could not per- 
mit himself to enjoy even those gratifi- 
cations which most children take for 
granted. On the morning of his birth- 
day he banged his head against the wall 
saying, “I must punish myself. 1 don’t 
deserve any birthday presents.” In his 
then favorite and often repeated play, 
crooks tried to make a get-away in a 


car. They planned to reform, to be 


21 His behavior was such that he seemed to 
be functioning as superego for all children at the 
This phenomenon in itself would war- 
rant detailed discussion. The only tentative ex- 
planation which can be offered is that Harry 
had acquired his superego through internalization 
of the standards of various staff members which 
to him, and in their totality, represented the 
“school.” It was not yet Ais individual superego, 
based Ais standards and controlling Ais 
behavior. This individualization of introjected 


values took place at a later time. 


school. 


on 
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“good”—but it was always too late. 
Their car crashed and they perished. 


Working Through 

Simultaneous with all these develop- 
ments continuous working- 
through of both past and present ex- 
periences. Whenever possible, Harry 
was helped to recognize the origin of 
his unusual behavior, to recognize the 
present as present, and the past as past. 
For example, when he cited his night 
fears as a reason for running away, he 
was reminded that nights at the school 
were peaceful and quiet and that a 
dependable adult whom he knew to be 
friendly was ready to protect him in the 
event of disturbance. Whenever pos- 
sible he was shown how his own be- 
havior created situations which were 
unpleasant for him, and how they could 
have been avoided if his behavior had 
been more reasonable, or based on real 
rather than imagined situations.** 

It was more than six months before 
Harry was able to use individual play 
sessions. Before that it was beyond his 
endurance to be in the same room with 
an adult in a situation which implied 
any demand. Then for quite some 
time he did not dare to give his imagi- 
nation free reign and used his play ses- 
sions only for primitive contact: eating, 
curling up in the counselor’s lap, hav 
ing her read to him, and so on. Finally 
he began to enjoy them and then he 
slowly began to act out those problems 


Was a 


One real fear in regard to his security posed 
a dificult problem, in view of the realities of hi 
position. He feared that his parents might want 
to take him back. His being a ward of the court 
dificult a concept to be really compre 
security. More 


was toc 
hensible to him, or to offer true 
over, parents petitioning the court can usually 
succeed in obtaining visiting privileges which 
they sometimes misuse to lightly promise the 
child they will again make a home for him. In 
order to be able to rehabilitate severe delinquents 
it would seem desirable for juvenile courts perma 
nently to restrain parents who remain untreatable, 


and hence a threat to the child's rehabilitation. 
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which perturbed him by means of toys, 
drawing. and so on. Still, for a long 
time his real insight was gained more 
through actual situations, such as his 
behavior with other children, than at 
the play sessions in which he used sym- 
bolic materials as close to the real thing 
as play dolls and the playhouse. Never- 
theless, he finally reenacted the father 
coming home drunk, and destroying 
the furniture and his own fleeing on 
the roof. Much later he acted out his 
aggressions through soldiers fighting 
wars, airplane bombings, etc. These 
play sessions proceeded very much 
along the lines of sessions in child 
psychoanalysis, a process which is 
well enough known so that an account 
of them seems unnecessary in this 
report. But it should be stressed that, 
at best, they were supplementary to 
the theyapeutic influence of his total 
environ:nent.”* 

Most of his insight, he gained spon- 
taneous!y. Once a story was read to 
him about a little beaver who went to 
a new place to establish his home. The 
story then told how the beaver’s parents, 
brother, and sister were to follow him, 
once he had established a home for 
them all. At this point Harry sud- 
denly interrupted, saying: “I bet I know 
what happens. When he goes back to 
call for them to take them to the new 
home he finds out his mother, father, 
and siszers are all dead.” (The story 
mentioned brothers and sisters, and not 
merely sisters, but Harry himself had 
only two little sisters.) Then, after a 
moment, he added very softly as if talk- 

23 Of sourse, in terms of the structure of the 
(which differs from that of a home 
a child might be brought to the 
these play sessions were 
closely with what went on during 
Harry's daily life, while insight gained into press- 
ing prolylems during the play session had an 
immediaye influence on how he was handled 
»f them. 


INstitutio st 
rom which 


session ) 


f 
therapeuric 
ijterrelated 


outside 
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ing rather to himself than to the coun- 
selor, “That’s why I was afraid of going 
back home when I ran away.” ** 

Considerably later he used a play ses- 
sion to admit the hopes he had once 
attached to his father’s drunken ex- 
cesses. Again he enacted the familiar 
scene with play dolls and playhouse: 
The father came home drunk and beat 
his wife and children. But this time 
he kicked the mother and sisters out of 
the house “for good” but asked the little 
boy doll to stay with him “forever.” 
After this particular scene had been 
enacted several times Harry once added, 
“That’s what I hoped he’d do.” And 
thereafter the scene was no_ longer 
repeated. 

Passing events at the institution also 
gave him an insight into the motives 
of his own past behavior. Once when 
a newcomer ran away as Harry himself 
used to do he said, “He runs away 
partly to show off, and partly because 
he’s scared”—and again realized that 
this was among the reasons for which 
he himself had run away. 

At another time, when discussing 
how long he had been living at the 
institution, he said six years—the exact 
time since his father had resumed 
drinking and since the birth of his first 
sister. Thus he now made immediate 
connection between the first period dur- 
ing which he had experienced love and 
security and the second, which began 
with his adjustment to life at the 
institution. 

After approximately two years at the 
school he returned to playing with the 
doll house, something he had not done 
for a period of months. But while he 
had previously acted out his traumatic 


“4 He was so impressed with the story about 
the little beaver that he asked to have it read 
to him-repeatedly, and later, when the group 
decided to change its name, it was due to his 
influence that they decided to call themselves 
“Beavers.” 
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past, he now enacted the behavior of a 
good family in times of stress (or how 
his parents behaved before his father 
returned to drink, which he may dimly 
have recalled). A little boy (the doll 
representing Harry) got into the type 
of mischief that small children are apt 
to create. Finally the boy knocked a 
table over, which really annoyed the 
father doll. But, compared with the 
previous behavior of the father when 
enraged, he was now reasonable and 
controlled. He merely said, “I’m mad 
at you,” and there the matter ended. 

After this doll play Harry made a 
tentative return to the previous warfare 
with soldiers, but it fizzled out and he 
lost interest before any violent action 
occurred. He preferred to play with 
an airplane instead. But before he let 
the plane go up he said, “I must make 
sure that the plane has good brakes. 
That’s important, otherwise it might 
get out of control.” Then he had to 
add radar because “I have to see what’s 
ahead.” At the end of this play session 
he said, “I want to turn off the emer- 
gency brake, we don’t need it anymore, 
because the war’s over. It’s really over 
and for good.” 

This runaway, impulse-ridden, un- 
controllable boy now had to be sure to 
have brakes available so that he would 
never again get out of control. He 
dared to look ahead in the future be- 
cause he was now convinced that the 
future would not be horrible—as his 
past had been—and, once he could 
safely and securely face the future, his 
war with society was really over. 


Developing a New Personality 


All these processes—the disintegra- 
tion of old patterns, the development of 
conscience, the working through of the 
traumatic past, and the forming of true 
interpersonal relationships — proceeded 
simultaneously. It is hard to determine 
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when, in time, the new personality 
began slowly to supersede the old. But 
it was after Harry had been at the 
school more than a year that a healthier 
balance between superego and id was 
slowly established and the strengthened 
ego could assert itself more successfully. 
One day, at this time, Harry bought an 
ice cream cone in a drugstore. The 
price was eight cents and he paid with 
Harry received nineteen 
cents in change. At first he tried to 
keep the money but after a while he 
turned to the clerk and said, “You 
gave me too much back.” The clerk 
saw he was right and accepted two 
more pennies. Harry was very proud 
of himself and his counselor praised 
him. “I wanted to be honest,” he said, 
“and I could.” He no longer felt guilty 
about having first tried to keep the 
pennies, nor was he now able to keep 
mistakenly received change without 
serious qualms. But honesty was not 


ad qual ter. 


vet something he could exercise in a 
matter-of-fact It was something 
to be proud of, something which war- 
ranted the special praise which he was 


way. 


generously given on such occasions. 
Slowly Harry learned t 


desires As his 


control his 


asocial inner world 
xecame more orderly, external controls 
vecame less necessary. With the greater 
ntegration which brought order into a 
previously chaotic inner world came a 
simultaneous change in Harry’s experi- 
Since he 
no longer got into serious conflicts with 


ences with the outer world. 


ociety, society no longer retaliated, and 
his whole world and life 
became He expressed 
this by “You 
know, there aren’t so many cops around 
now, because there many 
rooks left.” To the “bad” boy, cops 
and crooks had appeared equally dan- 
gerous, and the world had seemed 
crowded with “bad” people; it had been 


picture ol 
more benign. 
telling his counselor, 


aren't so 


‘ 
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a threajening world. Once he had 
changec3 for.the better, the world fol- 
lowed sitit. 

After -more than a year at the school 
Harry lkecame glad he was still young 
and coud therefore grow and change. 
His strigtting, “big shot” behavior was 
replaceé by genuinely childish atti- 
tudes. A stranger made several “cute” 
remarks to him, and said, “I suppose 
you're ‘about through school now.” 
Harry ‘vas disgusted and said, “Don’t 
be silly?” A statement which would 
once have pleased him and have fitted 
in well:;with his behavior now struck 
him as:disgusting. Another example 
of his sewly acquired childhood was 
his request to be transferred back from 
the growp of older boys, with whom he 
was thea living, to a group of his own 
age class, a change which was effected 
with great success. 

Previyusly, his academic achievement 
had been on the preschool level and he 
had claimed to be in fourth or fifth 
grade. -He also claimed he could read 
everything, knew everything, and had 
therefore no need to do school work. 
Actually, since he was always “on the 
go,” he: had no time to learn. During 
his firs: half-year he was at the school 
too infrequently and too irregularly for 
classroam teaching. During the second 
half-yezr he was slowly acclimatized to 
the classroom, where he was permitted 
to play, run around, hide in the fire- 
place, ind so on. Hence for the entire 
first year his academic work was hardly 
worth ‘mentioning. It was only after 
he had:learned to stay put and after the 
world began to seem orderly and com- 
prehensible to him that he made first 
efforts to comprehend it through learn- 
ing. After that, he became one of the 
best and most effective workers in class. 
While he learned almost nothing dur- 
ing his first year at school, first because 
of constant truancy, then because he 
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only played in the classroom, he suc- 
ceeded during the next eight months 
in approximating two years of aca- 
demic achievement. But that was also 
the time when his overstrict conscience 
torced him into hard work. 

The new integration which Harry 
achieved through his interpersonal re 
lationships at the was soon 
visible in his appearance. The tight, 
harried expression disappeared from 
his face and the artificial grimacing 
was replaced by a childish grin. The 
bov who had always seemed too tense 
and distraught now looked well inte- 
grated. Physical development likewise 
kept pace with his progress in emo- 
tional and_ intellectual development. 
During the first ten months at the 
school he grew two inches and gained 
ten pounds. Then came the period of 
storage of tension, accompanied by a 
rigid restraint of energy. During the 
following nine months Harry did not 
grow in height and for five months lost 
weight (altogether eight pounds), 
though the loss was regained in the 
following four months. When the 
storage of tension in body-rigidity was 
replaced by a definite somatic symptom 
he loosened up again and slowly started 
to grow and to gain weight. As this 
symptom in turn slowly disintegrated 
simultaneously with the dissolution of 
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his neurotically strict conscience he 
grew three and a half inches in eleven 
months and gained weight in accord- 
ance with his growth. But this takes 
us far beyond his rehabilitation as a 
delinquent. Suffice it here to say that 
after a year at the school Harry was 
fully secure and able to function like a 
normal child, but only within the pro 
tective environment of the school. 
Outside of its confines, he still showed 
signs of insecurity and a tendency to 
return to old ways of mastery, particu- 
larly in times of stress. 
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Harry’s progress was shown by the 
disintegration of delinquent 
symptoms and by the continued re- 
structuring of his personality; but then 
during the second year at the school an 
unfortunate series of traumatic events 
took place. He had to be informed of 
his parents’ divorce just at a time when 
his overstrong conscience was making 
him feel guilty for whatever went 
wrong. Hence he felt their separation 
was his own doing. Moreover, he met 
his mother by chance on the street, and 
she informed him that she was going 
to marry 2 policeman who would then 
arrange in court for Harry to be re- 
turned to her. This totally shattered 
Harry’s still tenuous security; the pro- 
fession of his mother’s future husband 
made him seem like a most threatening 
figure: his own adversary as a truant, 
and the personification of his father’s 
worst enemy. (Once the mother had 
had the father arrested in Harry's 


presence when he was demolishing the 


apartment. The father was at first 
verbally aggressive with the policemen 
and then attacked them, at which he 
was severely beaten.) Now his father 
was being replaced by their common 
enemy. And if these new fears were 
not bad enough, Harry met his father 
shortly afterward and the latter in- 
formed him that he had wrecked his 
boss’s car while and had 
consequently lost his job. Bandages 
visibly indicated the seriousness of the 
These events took place 


intoxicated 


accident.”” 


prevented. The 
placing agency with 


visits could not be 
threatened the 
their visits were banned, and it 
wiser, fo agree to very 


Thes 
parents had 
court action wf 
seemed occasional visits 
than to risk aljenating the parents and the possi- 
bility of Harfy's that the 
fought the parents in court. This he 
interpreted a$ another feeling 
withdrawing both from school and from 
parents; of cburse when agency and school first 
arranged for the visits they had no way of fore- 
secing what they would bring. 


learning school hax 
would have 
reason tor gquiity 


and for 
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shortly after he had started to work 
through the ambivalence which under- 
lay his positive relation to his father. 
He had, for example, expressed the 
wish that his father might build up the 
“business” (i.e., the business in which 
he was employed) because Harry 
planned to take it away from him 
when he grew up. Now it seemed as 
though the father had not only lost his 
“business” but had also been mutilated 
in line with what might be inferred as 
the more far-reaching aggressive wishes 
of the boy. 

Harry reacted to this series of trau- 
matic experiences with a brief return 
to his former behavior: he ran away 
for two hours, during which time he 
attacked a child. On his return, he was 
full of guilt, subdued, and anxious to 
please, and this was his last resort to 
delinquent behavior. In a moment of 
stress he had tried to resort to the old 
delinquent defense, but had found out it 
was no longer available to him. There- 
after, there was no dramatic reassertion 
of id impulses. On the contrary, these 
seemed entirely overpowered by the 
newly developed controls. 

The chance meeting with his mother 
then led to a short siege of agoraphobia, 
because Harry feared he might meet 
her again by chance. A much more 
far-reaching consequence was that the 
coordinated process of the disintegra- 
tion of delinquent patterns and the 
development of an integrated personal- 
ity were thrown out of gear. Against 
the threat to his newly won integration 
which these experiences implied, Harry 
defended himself by strengthening his 
most recently acquired institution; his 
superego. He turned against his self 
all the frustration and hostility which 
were generated by the traumatic meet- 
ings with his parents. Unable’ to 
integrate his hostility unable to 
discharge it (this his overpowering con- 
trols prohibited), he stored it in a 
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phys:cal (psychosomatic) symptom. 
The symptom itself was selected in line 
with his old acting-out behavior for 
which he now felt he deserved addi- 
tional punishment. According to his 
claims, it was acquired in the movies 
while viewing a film in which an out- 
law fought against society. He also 
developed many other types of behavior 
which indicated that he was function- 
ing under the tremendous pressure of 
an overstrict conscience. 

The dissolution of this newly de- 
veloped neurosis, whose main feature 
was guilt, proved a long and slow 
process. The lines it followed were 
typical for the dissolution of a character 
neurosis and progressed satisfactorily 
over a period of time. It may here be 
disregarded since this presentation was 
meant chiefly to describe the rehabili- 
tation of a delinquent through a com- 
bination of what has variously been 
described as environmental, group, and 
individual therapy. What truly pro- 
duced Harry’s rehabilitation in the 
unusually short time of a little more 
than one year (for all practical pur- 
poses his delinquent personality had 
then been restructured into a neurotic 
one) was more than a mere combina- 
tion of various forms of treatment 
applied simultaneously. It was the im- 
pact of a setting which was therapeutic 
in its totality rather than the result of 
a sum of therapeutic features. That 
Harry did not revert permanently to 
delinquency under severe pressure, but 
developed a character neurosis instead, 
seems the most accurate gauge of his 
rehabilitation. 


REMARKS: COUNTERTRANS 
FERENCE 


CONCLUDING 


This case report would be incomplete 


without mention of the most important 
single feature of the therapeutic setting 
at the school—the human beings who 
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live and work there—the staff and the 
children. Interpersonal relations, the 
vehicle of all psychotherapy, are by defi- 
nition two-way relations. The progress 
of this case was so steady and so rapid 
only because the therapeutic intent of 
the various staff members was kindled 
by the gratification they experienced at 
each step in the boy’s integration. This 
is so necessary for any therapeutic 
success that no child is kept at the insti- 
tution unless at least two, and prefer- 
ably more, members of the staff feel 
capable of a positive relationship to that 
child. This does not mean that they 
are asked to be indulgent beyond what 
is therapeutically indicated. What must 
be possible is the development of 
empathy and a strong positive rapport. 
In Harry’s case these things were re- 
enforced by the fact that several staff 
members felt his violent and actually 
threatening behavior as a challenge to 
their therapeutic and educational phi- 
losophy. Here was a child who seemed 
obviously in need of physical restraint 
if the staff and other children were to 
be safeguarded. On the other hand, 
staff philosophy was violently opposed 
to all physical restraint. To give 
Harry free reign meant running grave 
risks indeed.** That the treatment pro- 
ceeded without untoward events despite 
their own fears and the warnings of 
others was most gratifying to all staff 
members concerned. 

The children, too, took great pride in 
Harry’s progress and thus played a sup- 
porting role. Their joy was unmistak- 
able when Harry began to return very 
quickly after he had run away—and 
when he started to learn at school. 
They gained vicarious strength in mas- 


© With due appreciation it should be men 
tioned that the placing agency, the Chicago 
Orphan Asylum, and the case workers assigned 
to Harry's parents, gave the school the most 
understanding and far-reaching cooperation, with- 
yut which this experiment in rehabilitation might 


we!l have failed. 
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tering their own problems from watch- 
ing and taking a hand in the improve- 
ment of so seriously disturbed a child. 
Compared with his difficulties their 
own appeared minor. 

Similarly, staff members were en- 
couraged by the pleasure they derived 
from each advance in socialization. It 
gave them the strength to endure the 
next tribulation which Harry was so 
sure to present. Each step forward 
seemed another demonstration that 
their basic assumptions were sound, 
that they were indeed building a set- 
ting which was therapeutic through the 
totality of activities and of interpersonal 
relations. In this sense, Harry lived 
out for them the validation of their 
theories and the proof that those 
theories could be applied in practice. 
With each success they gained in ego 
strength and their strength was trans- 
mitted to Harry. 

While this was true for all staff mem- 
bers, particular workers maintained 
their positive countertransference for 
individual reasons. Some because they 
seemed able to make up for their own 
unfortunate childhood by providing a 
more fortunate one for a child who had 
ence seemed incapable of happiness. 
Others were initially attracted to Harry 
because he dared to act out delinquent 
desires which they needed to suppress 
in themselves. But slowly the picture 
unraveled and they learned at what 
price in anxiety and unhappiness such 
delinquent bravado is bought. It re- 
assured them that they had given up 
nothing desirable in suppressing their 
own delinquent desires. Thus the pres- 
sure on their egos was relieved by what 
Harry made clear, and this made it pos- 
sible for them to bear up under the 
continuous strain, and to enjoy it. 

Why the author was able to maintain 
his positive countertransference should 
be obvious by now: he looked forward 
to reporting Harry’s rehabilitation. 
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naLyses of social mobility and its 
social consequences have given 
relatively scant attention to its 
meaning for young children. Case his- 
tories upon which study of such rela- 
tionships could be made have been 
lacking. This paper seeks to contribute 
toward these ends by presenting the 
case of Cynthia, whose transfer to a 
new home setting, involving both hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility, was ob- 
served continuously over a period of 
time by two trained observers. 


BACKGROUND I'FORMATION 


Cynthia was seven and a half at the 
time of this experience. She is an only 
child of intelligent parents. The father 
is a graduate of a well-known univer- 
sity, with post-graduate work in two 
noted American universities. The 
mother held a responsible and _re- 
munerative position for some years pre- 
vious to her marriage. The father is 
now engaged in professional work, and 
the mother, until recently, devoted her- 
self to housework and the rearing of 
the child. Both parents are well read 
and of personable appearance. 

Cynthia’s family has lived in an 
hotel, in a one-bedroom 
apartment. Cynthia has lived in this 
apartment during her entire life. Ab- 
sences from it have been of short dura- 
tion. During these years, Cynthia has 
developed a series of behavior patterns 
within the apartment and adjusted to 
its physical features and expanse. The 
summarizes these under five 
(a) While the mother is busy, 


apartment 


mother 
heads. 
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Cynthia plays with her toys, cuts out 
paper dolls, plays house with them, 
colors crayon books, and reads to her 
mother. Occasionally she tries to help 
her mother: she will dust, keep her 
toys in order, and arrange in orderly 
fashion her belongings in a chifforobe. 
(6) When the mother is not busy, she 
and Cynthia go to nearby parks and 
playgrounds, or other recreational facili- 
ties. As soon as they get there, Cynthia 
tends to forget her mother’s existence, 


eagerly participating in activities, and, 


at times, wandering away so far and so 
long that her mother becomes appre- 
hensive. (c) She has a close relation- 
ship with her mother on these trips. 
They walk both ways, regardless of 
distance, and talk in intimate and 
friendly fashion of Cynthia’s experi- 
ences. (d) Cynthia is obedient at home, 
observing relatively well the rules of 
conduct laid down by her mother, such 
as times to go to bed, to get up, to dress, 
and to arrange her toys. (¢) Behavior 
of Cynthia is rather routinized, espe- 
cially when she and her mother «re 
alone. The presence of the father may 
lead to some deviation from this 
routine, but Cynthia is so attached to 
her mother that her life is organized 
about her, and, so long as she knows 
where her mother is and what she is 
doing, Cynthia follows the above 
pattern. 

From this routinized life, Cynthia 
was transplanted suddenly to living in 
a house. The house is a suburban one, 
with fourteen rooms and four baths. 
It is located on an estate of about two 
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acres, handsomely landscaped, and with 
a planting of some eighty trees. Cynthia 
had not lived in the house before, and 
had seen it only on a brief visit when 
she came to look at a nest of newly 
hatched robins. When Cynthia came 
to live at this house, there were only 
two other occupants, her mother and 
another woman. This other woman 
did not participate to an ‘appreciable 
extent in the living routine‘of Cynthia 
and her mother. 


MEtHopoLocicaL Note 

Cynthia’s behavior in the new situ- 
ation was observed for a period of seven 
weeks. These observations were re- 
corded at the close of each day by two 
persons. One of these was Cynthia’s 
mother; the other person, living with 
them, was a professional observer. The 
mother, knowing Cynthia’s routine be- 
havior before coming to live in the new 
home, devoted herself to noting and 
recording changes from Cynthia’s early 
routinized behavior. The other ob- 
server noted the new patterns without 
knowledge of the previous routines. 
Observations were recorded independ- 
ently, and in considerable detail. The 
remainder of this article summarizes 
their observations. Since the change in 
residence was the only change in 
Cynthia’s setting, save for the incon- 
spicuous presence of the second ob- 
server, it is contended that the changes 
in Cynthia’s behavior may be attributed 
wholly or largely to the change in 
home setting. The problem posed is 
this: How did this change in home 
and scale of living affect Cynthia’s 
customary behavior, as revealed in her 
activities, talk, and interests? Cynthia 
apparently had no knowledge of being 
observed, both adults living in normal 
relation to her. The mother merely 
continued her past relation; the other 
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adult was favorably but not actively 
regarded by Cynthia. 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON 
CynTH1A’s BEHAVIOR 


1. When Cynthia came to the house, 
she was given a separate bed in a large 
room, to share with her mother. This 
impressed her very much, and almost 
from the beginning she gave evidence 
of a strong sense of possession. She 
insisted on making her own bed. She 
resented her mother’s placing some of 
her toilet articles on Cynthia’s dressing 
table. She did not want any one to sit 
on her bed. A part of this feeling may 
have been due to the fact that she occu- 
pied a bed which had previously been 
occupied by an older girl whom 
Cynthia admires very much and who 
seems rather glamorous to her. She 
speedily showed signs of identifying 
herself with this older girl. The idea 
of a shower bath next to her bedroom 
impressed her. She cold a girl friend 
that every one in the house had a bath 
or shower right next to her bed. She 
took this girl friend into the house and 
showed it to her with evident pride. 
She had also been careful of things in 
the house. She seems to act as if 
everything were hers and had to be 
taken care of constantly. 

2. Almost from the first day, Cynthia 
began to show evidence that she 
thought the house was something to be 
lived up to. Always interested in her 
personal appearance, according to her 
mother, she now insisted on changing 
her clothes twice, and more often, daily. 
She consistently refused to wear the 
same clothes in the afternoon as she did 
in the forenoon. When her mother 
remonstrated with her concerning the 
speed with which she was using up her 
clean clothes, Cynthia pointed out that 
now that she was living in a house it 
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was necessary to do this. Throughout 
the entire seven-week period, she in- 
sisted on looking her best, consistently 
refusing to, or protesting against, wear- 
ing her old clothes, and insisting on 
wearing her new clothes which “were 
right with the house.” On the four- 
teenth day of her residence in the house, 
she became interested in combing her 
own hair. Soon she would change the 
hair-do as often as four times in a half 
day, and on the twenty-sixth day she 
combed her hair eight times before two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Combined 
with the hair changes would be changes 
in clothes, often four or five times a 
day, “now that we live in a house.” On 
the thirty-fifth day, she changed her 
clothing five times and put up her hair 
seven times. On this day, she also ex- 
perimented with lipstick and rouge. 

On the thirty-sixth day, the mother 
comments as follows: “Cynthia is hav- 
ing the time of her life. She feels as 
big as anybody in this house, at being a 
part of this big place and the people 
living in it. She has just now walked 
around and absorbed every bit of this 
place. With no children about, she has 
been so busy being an adult that she 
has spent almost no time being a child. 
It was not until yesterday that she spent 
any time roller-skating, and got down 
for a short time to playing at being a 
child. Up to now she has just been 
soaking up this house, trying to live 
up to it.” 

On the thirty-eighth day, while busily 
engaged in trying new hair arrange- 
ments and experimenting with lip- 
stick, she confides to her mother that 
she is having the best time she ever 
had. This is the best summer she can 
remember. Yet she had had relatively 
few contacts with children, she has not 
been read to as is done customarily, and 
she has not asked for most of the cus- 
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tomary things and activities. While 
Cynthia tells her mother about the sum- 
mer, the mother notices a smug ex- 
pression on her face and notes that 
she seems tremendously pleased with 
herself. 

3. Early during the period under con- 
sideration, Cynthia’s mind turned to 
the problems involved in the acquisi- 
tion of a house in which to live. Be- 
ginning with the second week, Cynthia 
would notice other homes whenever she 
and her mother went into the city from 
their suburban home, and ask questions 
about them. “How much do homes 
cost?” she would ask her mother time 
after time. Then she would ask: 
“How much money do you have, 
mother?” “How much do you earn, 
mother?” Finally she offered to give 
her mother two dollars she had saved 
and relinquish her rights to her weekly 
allowance of twenty-five cents to 
make possible the purchase of a 
house. Almost daily, for several weeks, 
Cynthia would turn to her mother, 
often several times a day, and say: 
“Don't you like living in this house?” 

On the twenty-third day of her stay 
in the house, Cynthia talked to the 
owner of the home. Almost at once 
she began to ask him all kinds of ques- 
tions. How much did he earn? Why 
did he get so much money? What did 
he pay for the house? How much did 
he want for it if he sold it? Do you 
have to pay anything to anybody after 
you buy a house? When the idea of 
taxes was explained to her, she asked 
how much the taxes cost on this house. 
How much is that a month? How 
much do you earn a month (evidently 
comparing his with her mother’s 
monthly earnings)? Do you like me? 
Do you like my mother? Which one 
of us do you like the more? “You need 
not be afraid to tell me.” 
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A week later, the owner again came 
to call, and was invited to have lunch 
with Cynthia and her mother. While 
the lunch was in progress, Cynthia 
asked quite suddenly: “Mother, are you 
going to change your name soon?” 
Her mother replied: “Why child, how 
would I change my name?” To this 
Cynthia replied, with a nervous little 
laugh, that she might marry Mr. Blank 
(the owner of the home). 

On the thirty-second day, Cynthia 
noticed that the linoleum on the kitchen 
floor was not in keeping with the rest 
of the kitchen and the house, and she 
told her mother that it was not as nice 
as the linoleum in the kitchen in the 
hotel apartment where she had lived, 
and she asked her mother if she thought 
the owner of the house knew that the 
linoleum needed his attention. 

Two days later, Cynthia’s father 
visited her mother and her. Cynthia 
promptly took her father around, show- 
ing him every nook and corner of the 
house, her room in particular, her bath, 


the grounds surrounding the house, and 
the neighborhood area about the home. 
While doing so, she remarked over and 
over again that she likes the house and 


enjoys living there. The following 
day, Cynthia again asked her mother 
how much money she had, and re- 
newed her offer to give her her savings 
of two dollars in order that she might 
buy the home. 

4. Both observers note constantly, 
throughout the seven-week period, how 
much Cynthia is constantly “under 
foot.” At her former apartment home, 
she plays, reads, or knits by herself by 
the hour. From the first day on, while 
living in the house, she constantly fol- 
lows her mother, scarcely permitting 
her to go out of sight. There is a swing 
outdoors, a hammock, a croquet set, 
games of various sorts, a piano to play 
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indoors, various indoor games, a large 
desk at which to draw and write, and 
many children’s books and games. 
Cynthia goes to all of these things, but 
stays with them for scarcely more than 
a minute. She goes outdoors, swings 
for perhaps a minute, and comes in to 
her mother. Next, she goes to the 
piano, drums on it for a minute at 
most, then proceeds to look up her 
mother. At times she seems to act as 
though she feared her mother might be 
lost, at other times she behaves as 
though she were trying to keep her 
hand in every activity that went on in 
the house. On the nineteenth day, both 
observers refer to her as having become 
quite a “little itch,” talking into every- 
thing, not letting older people talk, fol- 
lowing everybody everywhere. 

This leech-like behavior continues 
during the entire period of this study. 
On the thirty-second day, her mother 
spoke to her, a bit testily, about her 
being constantly under foot. To this 
Cynthia replied: “If I don’t stay close 
to you mother, I don’t know where you 
are. Every time I look for you, you are 
in a different place.” When Cynthia 
does not tag after her mother, she does 
so after the other adult observer. This 
habit of keeping close to adults, noted 
repeatedly by both observers, is re- 
ferred to by the mother as being in 
marked contrast to her behavior pre- 
viously. In her former apartment 
home, Cynthia is active with only a 
slight and occasional sign of awareness 
of her mother’s presence. 

Several times, during the seven-week 
period, Cynthia and her mother came 
into town to the office where the mother 
is employed when not on _ vacation. 
Here, in the crowded city, Cynthia 
walks four city blocks away from the 
office, through unexplored territory, 
even entering a store and asking the 
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proprietor about the cost of a Mickey 
Mouse watch in the window. In other 
words, timidity and a holding close to 
adults in the quiet of a suburban estate; 
boldness and adventure for the apart- 
ment-reared child on the streets of a 
crowded, noisy city. 

Toward the close of the period, the 
mother comments that, while living in 
the apartment, Cynthia seemed to feel 
safe and assured because the mother’s 
whereabouts were relatively fixed; in 
the large house, her mother moves 
about, and this creates a feeling of 
insecurity and uncertainty in Cynthia. 
The mother now thinks that Cynthia’s 
being constantly “under foot” is the 
result of her need to keep in touch with 
“the home base,” as it were, amidst sur- 
roundings that suddenly are quite dif- 
ferent in size and complexity. (During 
the seven-week period, Cynthia and her 
mother made a hurried two-day trip to 
the former apartment home. During 
the time there, Cynthia promptly re- 
turned to her old pattern of keeping 
occupied in the apartment without 
coming near or paying any attention to 
her mother.) 

5. Cynthia gives evidence constantly 
ot being impressed by the lack of people 
in her new surroundings. Her former 
hotel-apartment home was in the down- 
town section of a large city, in the 
heart of the down-town hotel residen- 
tial area. Here Cynthia is accustomed 
to seeing many people, and at all times. 
Transferred to the quietness of a 
suburb, she says, “The pavements are 
so empty.” She says that she likes to 
see people walking on the pavement, 
and that it is lonesome when there 
aren't a lot of people hurrying around 
on the pavement. Nevertheless, during 
the entire seven-week period, she has 
not once asked to be taken anywhere, 
even with two favorite cousins living 
less than a This is in 


mile away 
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marked contrast with her behavior pre- 
viously, when she teased her mother 
constantly to be taken to places, espe- 
cially where there are recreational 
facilities. 

6. In contrast to the foregoing, and 
perhaps by way of answer to it, is the 
rate of conversational flow from 
Cynthia since living in the house. 
Cynthia verbalizes readily, according 
to the mother, at all times, mostly the 
childish prattle characteristic of her age. 
During the period herein reported on, 
this rate has been greatly increased. 
Both observers agree that she has 
talked incessantly, to anyone “on sight,” 
ranging from mother to cleaning 
woman, laundress, and gardener. Much 
of this conversational flow has been 
disjointed, a jumping from one thing 
to another, as though overstimulated. 
As time went on, this talkativeness de- 
veloped to the point where she would 
start sentences, without knowing in the 
slightest what she was going to say, as 
though she wanted to hold the floor, 
conversationally speaking, until she 
could think of something to say. Curi- 
ously enough, whea taken into the 
office ‘and the crowded city, Cynthia 
would leave her mother, stop talking 
even when sitting with her mother in 
the office, or slip outside and wile 
away an hour in perfect quietness on 
the busy city street. On returning to 
the quietness of her suburban home, 
Cynthia’s volubility was at once 
resumed. 


SUMMARY 


Changes in residence and scale of 
living, suddenly thrust upon a child, 
and with few other changes in living 
circumstances, were followed by six 


discernible changes in behavior, as 
noted constantly in the daily notes of 
two participant observers. These are 
as follows: (1) Marked increase in 
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sense of possession and responsibility 
for things possessed. (2) Change in 


scale of personal behavior to conform 
to the new living conditions. (3) Pre- 
occupation with means of acquiring a 
similar setting, even to the point of 
suggesting 


that the mother do so 
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through a new marriage. (4) Feelings 
of insecurity and uncertainty to the 
point of fear of being lost, or of losing 
the mother. (5) Feelings of isolation 
because of lack of constant contact, 
yet “hugging” the new isolation. (6) 
Marked increase in verbalization. 








SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE RELIABILITY OF PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSES * 


BY PHILIP ASH 
The Pennsylvania State College 


SYCHIATRIC diagnostic systems, with their 

broad implications for etiological descrip- 
tion and therapy, have undoubtedly consti- 
tuted a major achievement in synthesis in 
psychiatry. However, information concern- 
ing their effectiveness in use is almost totally 
lacking. This is not to say that psychiatrists 
have been unaware of the problem (1, 3, 4), 
but the number of relevant papers is very 
small in comparison, for example, with the 
literature on the reliability of personality 
inventories. 

A principal reason for this situation may 
be found in the fact that the psychiatric pro- 
fession has not been accustomed to employ 
the sort of statistical analysis characteristic of 
psychological studies. It would seem appro- 
priate, therefore, for psychologists themselves 
inquiries whenever the 
This is especially desir. 


to undertake such 
data are available. 
able with respect to psychiatric diagnoses, 
since not a few psychological techniques have 
been validated against them, most frequently 


without adequate evaluation of the criterion. 


LocaLE AND PROCEDURE 


The present study was conducted in a psy- 
chiatric clinic connected with a government 
agency. The clinic employed three full-time 
psychiatrists and a psychologist. All individ 
uals coming under official cognizance of the 
agency were examined by one of the psychia 
trists in the clinic. It was the function of the 
clinic to screen out the psychotic and men 
tally defective, and to investigate the psycho- 
characteristics of the 


and_ physical 


population studied. 


le gical 


For the purposes of the present study, in 


a series of 52 cases involving only white 


males, the physical examination was made by 
one psychiatrist and then a conference was 
called for the psychiatric interview. When 
before the meeting of Psi Chi, 
Boston, Mass., September 8, 1948. 


* Presented 
Hotel Statler 
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relevant, the physical examination was _per- 
formed by all three psychiatrists. Of the 52 
cases, the three psychiatrists participated in 
35, while in the remaining 17 cases only two 
(not always the same pair) participated. 
The psychiatric interview was jointly con 
each psychiatrist asking whatever 
However, each psychia- 


ducted, 
questions he wished. 
trist recorded his diagnosis independently. 
Specific diagnoses were not discussed. 


Tue Dtacnostic SystEM 


The clinic used a diagnostic system that 
included major categories, each sub- 
divided into a number of specific diagnostic 
The major categories were: mental 


five 


categories. 


deficiency, psychosis, psychopathic personality, 


“predominant 
personality The system 
specified four grades of mental deficiency, 
followed the American Psychiatric Associ 
ation classification of psychotics, and pro 
vided for 9 specific types of psychopathic 
types of “predominant 
The last specific 


category of 
characteristics.” 


neurosis, and a 


personality and 14 
personality characteristics.” 
designation in the latter category was the 
“balanced personality.” In all, it 


diagnostic 


entity 


afforded perhaps 60 _— specific 


categories.? 


1 Following are the categories included in the 
system (descriptions omitted): 
Mental deficiency 
High-grade moron 
Middle-grade moron 
Low-grade moron 
Imbecile 
Psychosis 
Follows APA classification 
Psychopathic personality 
Schizoid type 
Paranoid type 
Cyclothymic type 
Sexual type 
With constitutional inferiority 
With drug addiction 
Epileptoid 
Chronic and periodic alcoholics, not psychotic 





Tue Rewuiasitiry oF Psycuiatric DIAGNOsEs 


In the sample of cases under consideration, 
of the 139 separate diagnoses only 35 indi- 
cated what may be called clear-cut pathology 
(i.e, mental deficiency, psychosis, psycho- 
pathic personality, or neurosis). The remain- 
ing 104 involved a descriptive “predominant 
personality characteristic,” designating an 
individual in the “normal” range. Of these, 
18 were classified as “balanced.” These data 
are summarized in Table 1. 
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cases in which all participated. Table 3 sum- 
marizes the incidence of agreement between 
the psychiatrists taken in pairs. 

No one pair of psychiatrists agreed to a 
significantly greater extent than the other two 
pairs. Whatever interpersonal forces may 
have existed are not reflected in the figures. 
For example, while Drs. X and Y agreed in 
34.2 per cent of the cases when tallied by the 
specific diagnostic categories, and Drs. X 


TABLE 1 


DisTRIBUTION OF D1AGNosEs BY Mayor CATEGORIES AND BY PSYCHIATRISTS 








Mayor CaTEecory 





Mental Deficiency 

Psychosis 

Psychopathic Personality 

Neurosis 

Predominant Personality Characteristic 
PPC: Balanced 
PPC: All Others 
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Data ANALYSIS 

Three separate determinations of agree- 
ments and disagreements were made, both 
for the conferences in which the three psy- 
chiatrists participated and for the pairs of 
psychiatrists (including both three-man and 
two-man conferences in which each pair took 
part). These determinations included: (1) 
agreements by specific diagnostic categories; 
(2) agreements by the five major categories; 
(3) agreements by the character of the dis 
order implied even when differing major or 


specific categories were used. 


FINDINGS 
Table 2 summarizes the incidence of agree- 
ment among the three psychiatrists for the 


and Z agreed in 43.5 per cent of the cases, the 
difference between these percentages is about 
equal to its standard error. Similar calcula- 
tions were made for all differences with the 
same results. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, the Dr. Z made many more diagnoses 
of significant pathology, and fewer of “bal- 
anced personality,” than either of the other 
two psychiatrists (see Table 1). 

Agreement by Specific Diagnostic Cate- 
In the case of three participating 
psychiatrists, total agreement with respect to 
specific diagnostic categories obtained in only 
20.0 per cent of the cases, while total dis- 
agreement occurred in 31.4 per cent of the 
cases. When considered in pairs, it was 
found that two psychiatrists agreed more 


gortes. 





Neurosis 
Definite clinical neurosis: 
(anxiety, phobia, etc.) 
Predominant personality characteristic 
Aggressive type 
Antisocial and inconsiderate 
Released by alcohol 
Reaction to inferiority 
Unstable type 
Hysterical type 


to be 


specified 


Unethical 

Maladjusted adolescent 
Adult immature type 
Egocentric and selfish type 
Shiftless, lazy, uninhibited 
Suggestible (passive) type 
Dull, adynamic type 
Nomadic type 

Primitive type 

Adjusted to low economic level 
3alanced personality 
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than one-third but less than one-half the even when agreement for pairs obtained in 
as high as two-thirds of a group of cases 
when comparisons were made by broad cate 


gories alone, notable and extreme disagree 


ume. 
Agreements by Major Categortes. When 

agreements were tallied with respect to the 

major categorics only (mental deficiency, ments were found. For example, in one cas¢ 


TABLE 2 


AGREEMENT IN DiAGNosts AMONG THREE PsycuHtatrists (35 Cases) 


THree PsyCHiaTRists Two or THRE : 
oF AGREEMENT None AGRE! 
AGREE AGREE 


Specific Diagnostic Category 
No. of cases 
Percentage 


By Major Category 
No. of cases 
Percentage 


“Character of the Disorder” 
No. of cases 
Percentage 40. 





TABLE 3 


AGREEMENTS IN DIAGNOSES BETWEEN THE PsycHIatrists TAKEN IN Parrs 


(38 Cases) | (46 Cases) (38 Cases) 


Drs. X ano Y Drs. X ano Z Drs. Y ano Z 
| 


j | — ian 
i | 
Acree | Disacree | Acree | DisaGree | AGREE | Disacee 
| | 


Diagnostic Category | 
| 13 


Disorder* 


psychopathy, psychosis, neurosis, and “nor the two diagnoses were 


val”), a somewhat higher order of agree- ganic unstable” and “normal: unethical type.” 
ment was noted. The pairs of psychiatrists In another, the two diagnoses were “adjusted 
to low economic level” and “neurotic.” 


“psychopathic: or 


agreed in from 57.9 per cent to 67.4 per cent 
of the cases; in the cases interviewed by all When only the three-man conference case 
hiatrists, major category total ‘agre« in which at least one psychiatrist made a 
per cent of the cases, diagnosis of significant pathology (psychosis, 
agreement in only 2.9 per cent mental deficiency, psychopathy, or neurosis) 
were considered, the character of these dis 


ree psy 


and total di 
of the cases 


It should be pointed out, however. agreements became even more marked. 
I 








Tue Reviasitity oF Psycuiatric DiaGNoses 


In 22 of the 35 conference cases in which 


all three psychiatrists participated, at least 
one psychiatrist made a diagnosis of signifi 
cant pathology. But in only 3 of these cases 
did the three psychiatrists agree that the 
patient was pathologically abnormal (one a 
sexual psychopath, one an anxiety neurotic, 
one a schizoid psychopath), In 7 cases, two 
psychiatrists agreed upon a 
pathology, the third making a diagnosis of 
normal,” usually but not always qualified by 


diagnosis of 


a “predominant personality characteristic.” 
In 12 cases, only one psychiatrist made a 
diagnosis of significant pathology. 

In other words, for one-third of the cases 
in which three psychiatrists participated, one 
found the client to have a serious personality 
deficiency, appropri 


or mental disorder or 


ately characterized as mental deficiency, 
neurosis, psychopathy, or psychosis, while the 
other two psychiatrists found the individual 
to be in the “normal” range with perhaps 
some qualification with respect to a “pre 
dominant personality characteristic.” 
Agreement by Character of the Disorder. 
A case in which the three diagnoses were 
predominant personality characteristic: un 
stable type with alcoholic factor,” “predomi 
nant personality characteristic: aggression 
released by alcohol,” and “psychopathic per 
sonality: alcoholic” was tallied as a complete 
specific 


with respect to the 


partial 


disagreement 
categories, and disagreement with 
respect to the major categories. An attempt 
was made, therefore, to analyze the diagnoses 
on a somewhat freer basis, considering the 
character of the disorder as distinguished 
from the formal categories. In the case just 
cited, agreement does seem to obtain with 
respect to the role of alcoholism in the total 
picture, even though the specific contexts 
vary somewhat. 

The made on the 
judgments of implied agreement are perhaps 
of limited validity, but the results are of 
some interest. When 
made in this manner, the three psychiatrists 
found to agree in 40 per cent of the 
in which three participated, and the 
agreed in from 52.6 per cent to 63.0 
per cent of their cases. While the ratios of 
agreement in this context were higher than 


comparisons basis of 


comparisons were 
were 
cases 
pairs 
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those which obtained with respect to the 
specific categories, therefore, disagreement 
was again almost as frequent as agreement. 

In short, in the cases under consideration, 
agreement between two psychiatrists in diag- 
nosis even as high as that approaching or 
exceeding a fifty-fifty split of opinion was 
found only when the diagnoses were grouped 
into very broad categories. Even in these 
terms, three. psychiatrists agreed in less than 
half the cases, and no pair agreed in more 
than about two-thirds of the cases 


LIMITATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


In evaluating the findings presented here, 
three qualifications should be borne in mind. 

In the first place, the total number of 
cases involved is quite small. Percentages 
based upon such small populations cannot do 
However, the 
disagreement 


more than suggest a trend. 
extremity and frequency of 
make it quite legitimate to raise the question 
of the reliability of the diagnostic system. 

In the second place, the entire diagnosti 
system was not tested in this paper. Five o/ 
the specific categories included in this system 
were not found among the 130 diagnoses 
made on this sample of cases. 

In the third place, the conference method 
constitutes a departure from typical clinical 
hand, the desire to 
possibly in- 


practice. On the one 
make independent 
hibited the asking of leading questions which 
would have suggested a diagnosis to tle 
group, and the conference method itself may 
have prevented that full measure of rapport 
to establish a basis for accurate 
diagnosis. On the other hand, the joint char 
acter ef the conferences and the elucidation 


diagn« ses 


necessary 


by other psychiatrists which one 
missed quite possibly operated in 
the duection of at least some communication 
of ideas. While it is hardly possible to arrive 
at a nice balance between those factors re- 
sponsible for agreement and those responsible 
for disagreement, however, it is the writer's 
opinion, based upon observation of many of 
the conferences, that the conference method 
favors more, rather than less, agreement. 
It perhaps should also be pointed out, as a 
limitation of the findings presented here, that 
two psychiatrists with 


agreement between 
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respect to specific diagnoses in, say, even 30 
per cent of a series of 50 cases would be far 
beyond “chance” agreement if the criterion 
were blindfold selection of one from among 
60-odd possible diagnoses. This and 
its results should not be interpreted to mean 
that the odds that two psychiatrists will agree 


with respect to a diagnosis approximate the 


paper 


odds for blind selection of diagnoses from a 
hat. Whatever the matrix of factors that is 
and 


responsible for however, 


regardless of the fact that agreement does 


agreement, 


obtain in ratios far beyond “pure chance,” 
this statistical fact seems much less signifi 
of practical 
applications and evaluation of the utility of 
psychiatric diagnoses than the simpler statisti 


cant from the point of view 


cal fact that agreement in itself is only about 
equally probable with disagreement. 


CoMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDIES 


The findings presented here are neither ex 


treme nor unusual when compared with 
similar analysis undertaken by others. For 
example, Masserman (4) called into question 
and heuristic value of the 


present system of psychiatric nosology on the 


the prognostic 


basis of “the high incidence of ‘mixed’ cases 
in (his) series . .. and (the fact that) during 
only a ye + of follow-up study a major re- 
vision had to be made in the diagnoses of 
more than 4o per cent of the patients. * 

Doering (1) reported two experiments, in 
same observer ab- 
histories at two 


the first of which the 
stracted the 
different times far enough apart to eliminate 
the memory of his first judgment, and in the 
second of which three well-qualified psychia- 
trists materials. In 
both experiments a great deal of discrepancy 


same set of 


worked with the same 
was rep wrted 

Elkin (2) reviewed the interpretations of 
a single case, as made by 39 specialists, inciud- 
psychoanalysts, 


ing psychologists, psychia 


trists, sociologists, and others. He found 


agreement with respect to some surface traits, 
but wide disagreement with respect to more 
generic descriptive categories 

It therefore seems likely that the disagree- 
ments in the clinic studied are not unique 
to this clinic, or a reflection on its personnel, 
whom were at least two 


included among 


Pritie Asx 


nationally known psychiatrists. Rather, it is 
likely that the lack of congruity between the 
diagnostic label and the complexities of the 
biodynamics of mental structure is itself at 
the heart of diagnostic failure. No general 
formula seems to do full justice to the indi 
vidual More probably it 
the complexities of the facts. 

Studies of this sort important 
moral for psychologists: Groups of subjects 
selected on the basis of psychiatric labels have 
value as criterion groups only to the extent 
obtained that 
those labels are consistently 
applied. Furthermore, at oblique 
support is given the argument of psycho 
therapists of persuasion that 
diagnostic knowledge is not necessary for 
good therapy (5). 


case. will violate 


point an 


some assurance 1S 


themselves 


to which 
least 


nondirective 


SUMMARY 


Using a conference interview method, 52 
white males were examined by at least two 
psychiatrists, and in 35 of the cases by three 
psychiatrists. Agreements with 
specific diagnostic category obtained in 20 per 
cent of the cases for the three psychiatrists, 
and in from 31.4 per cent to 43.5 per cent of 
the cases when the psychiatrists were con 
sidered in pairs. Agreements with respect to 
the major categories occurred in 45.7 per cent 
of the cases for the three psychiatrists, and 
in from 57.9 per cent to 67.4 per cent of the 
cases for the pairs. Agreements with respect 
to the character of the disorder approximated 
in frequency agreements with respect to the 
major categories. These results are generally 
consistent with results from similar studies. 


respect to 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF RATIONALIZATION 


BY E. H. HSU 


Catholi 


HE present paper is a brief report on the 
Bf fpeet orccnee. results obtained from a 
study in rationalization. Rationalization is 
here defined as a subconscious process of pro 
certain attitude or feeling without 
basis. When one tries to justify 
explicitly such a subconscious process, it is 
identical with the mental mechanism as 
usually defined. 


jecting a 


any real 


The experimental material consists of a 
selection of 120 male photographs at three 
age levels, from youth to early middle age. 
Three women graduate students, individually, 
were shown the set of photographs. Each 
subject (S) was asked to classify them into 
two groups of 60 according to her judging 
the men in the photographs as being “hand- 
some” or “homely.” If the photographs 
could not be so equally divided, then the less 
homely ones should be taken into the hand- 
some group or vice versa. After ten days or 
more, each S was given individually two sets 
photographs. Each set 
30 handsome and 30 homely ones as orig- 
The first set 
was given with the following instructions: 


of 60 comprised 


inally judged by the same S. 


Many psychologists claim that some personality 
traits may be judged from photographs. Such 
traits as radicalism and conservatism, schizoid 
and cycloid characters, etc., may be evaluated 
from the persons’ appearances in photographs. 
We have a set of 60 photographs. Half of them 
are known Communists from Russia and trom 
USA, and half of them are not Communists. 
You are to single out those who, you think, are 
Communists. Make the best judgment you can. 
If you are not sure, then make the best guess. 
See how many correct you can hit upon. 
After this, you will be given some reading ma- 
terials that might help you to improve on your 
later judgment. After you make your grouping, 
copy the code number on the other side of each 
photograph and make your personal record. 
Group the photographs under the proper heading 
“C” or “Non-C.” Check the correct number 
given below to indicate your attitude towards 


ones 


* 


University of America 


Communism according to the following rating 
scale: 

1. Communism is the worst possible thing on 
earth. 

. Communism ts 
human nature. 
Communism may be OK in other countries 
but not for me. 

Communism may be studied from a purely 
academic viewpoint. 

. Communism may solve many socio-economic 
problems. 


bad because it is against 


After the rating, each S was asked to make 
a brief introspective account as to how she 
made the judgment, especially the clues on 
which she based her intuition. Then the S 
was asked to read the account of the Russian 
blockade of Berlin which appeared in Time, 
July 12, 1948. After the reading, the second 
set of photographs was given and the same 
procedure was repeated. 

The intercorrelations (cosine-pi) of ythe 
three S’s in terms of a sampling of ‘12: 
photographs are presented in Table 1. It can 


TABLE 1 < 
» 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THREE S's ON JUDNYING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 





F 





l 
} 
| 


| -37 


| .38 -52 


| 
| 





be seen that the best agreement in judging 
male handsomeness is that between K and S 
The other correlations, though low, show a 
common tendency in evaluating male attra 
tiveness, as none of them is negative. 
Tetrachoric correlations (cosine-pi) 
found for each S between her aesthetic rat 
ing and “Communist” judgments. Such 
data, together with the S’s attitude ratings, 
are given in Table 2. The general tendency 


are 
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that there is a consistent agreement 
between the size and the sign of the correla 
tion and the original attitude rating toward 


Thus F had an 


shows 


Communism. unfavorable 
TABLE 2 

CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN AESTHETIC AND 
‘ComMuUNIsT” RATINGS 

re AFTER 

READING 


favorable attitude, 


and K a 


words, F 


and K a rather 
had a 


tion, In 


negative positive 


other thought 
unists were ugly looking whereas K 
rather 


hought they handsome. It is 


imexpected that, after the reading of 


were 
Time, 
ach S$ had a shifting toward less unfavorable 
ttitude toward Communism, except for K. 
The change is, however, not significant. K’s 

relation before the reading, highest in the 

reveals a significance at the 5-per-cent 
hy 


a chi-sqi ire test. 


plicit ath 


evel 


onalization, F gave the 


E. H. 


Hsi’ 


following account: “Judgments based on a 
supposed perception of superficiality, cyni- 
cism, self-assurance, arrogance; and zealous 
Evidently F had 
traits with “bad 
K gave 


*... 1 believe I rated 


ness in youthful faces.” 


identified such undesirable 
looking” according to her criterion. 
the following reasons: 
the more intelligent looking men as Com 
munusts, partly because most of the people 
with Communistic tendencies with whom | 
have come in contact have been quite intelli 

that a and 
is impossible for the 
Here, K rationalized 
All S’s were finally 


informed that none of the photographs rep 


gent, and also I believe strong 
formulated belief 
unintelligent to have.” 


in the other direction. 


resented a Communist. 
that a tendency 
experimental 


In summary, we may say 


has been revealed through 
approach which indicates that our S's had 
directed their judgment by preconceived 
then 
If one 


tends to 


and established mental attitudes and 


rationalized such attitudes explicitly. 
like a 
think he is ugly; 
attitude toward Communism, one thinks he 


both 


does not Communist, one 


and if one has a favorable 
there is no 


is handsome. In cases, 


objective foundation. Such a method seems 
to be a better approach to measuring social 


attitudes than to measure them directly 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


CONTEMPORARY ScHOOLs oF PsycHOLoGy. By 
Robert S. Woodworth. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Ronald 1948. Pp. 


l 


ix-+279. 


Press, 


{ll psychologists, those who have arrived 
and those in the making, will welcome this 
book. It is an exceptionally able account of 
the preferences of modern psychologists for 
the various concepts of general psychology. 
The volume might well be called Fifty Years 
of Conceptual Thinking in Psychology, for it 
is concerned primarily with the period 1898- 
1948, with what psychologists thought about 
after Thorndike’s got 
out of its first puzzle box to that 
Titchener was about to divide psychology 
into the structural and functional. The book 
the ancients too—Locke, 
Thomas Brown, Herbart, Wundt, 
haus—but its story does not really get going 
until the new century arrived. The subtitle for 
it could be How All the Psychologists Turned 
Out to Be Essentially Right, and then there 
ought to be a subsubtitle in very fine print 
which reads And Where They Were Wrong. 
For that is Woodworth’s genius. He speak: 
calmly, clearly, trenchantly, and insightfully, 
Voice of History and 
obvious a faith in psychic determinism that, 


when a 


psychology first cat 


find 


has in it some of 


Ebbing 


with the with so 


man is wrong as against his future, 
you also see at once how right he was against 
his past. The schools of psychology are, 
Woodworth shows, but necessary hyperboles, 
and History, of course, never raises its voice 
against History. 

It is the fate of the competent to be taken 
Woodworth, | suppose, being 
than 


for granted. 
Woodworth not have done 
superlatively well. These fifty years 
fifty years. He took his AM at Harvard in 
1897 and his PhD at Columbia in 1899. He 


could less 


are Ais 


has emerged in the last decade as the dean of 
American psychology, in scope and specifi 
cation of knowledge the wisest of us—for | 
cannot name his peer. For years and years 
he had been concerning himselt with these 


His 


2 


matters about which he now writes 





seminar has doubtless been the occasion for 
his constant thought about the schools and 


systems. Now he writes less with than from 


his erudition, a simple, honest, obvious ex 
position, aimed, I should say, at the graduate 


There is, it is true, some subtlety 
sweated 


student. 


to his obviousness, for men have 


their lives arrive at a conclusion 
which presently every graduate student may 
learn in the afternoon before an evening's 
seminar. Woodworth notes the sweat and 
passes on quickly to the conclusion. 
Another excellence of this book is _ its 
English style. As we all know, Woodworth 
mastered for his elementary textoook the art 
of simple attractive writing for the under- 
graduate. Pedants disapproved, but those 
who believed that language is for the pur- 
communication liked what he did. 
Now he has raised the level of his vernacular 
to meet the graduate student. I read with a 
delighted chuckle the informalities that do 
not sound like informalities until I stop to 
think about them. For instance: “To convert 
{the James-Lange] theory into Watson's, say 
that the presence of danger causes 
Not everyone can 
Appar 


away to 


pose of 


simply 
bodily changes (period).” 
control his style to achieve his ends. 
ently Woodworth can. 

The present volume is presented to us as 
a revision of the 1931 edition. I soon gave 
up trying to find a single sentence that had 
been taken over bodily from the first edition. 
Probably there Writing is a 
Gestalt. Doubtless Woodworth had to begin 
each paragraph differently because the pre 
paragraph differently, and 
everyone knows that if you change the first 


are none, 


ceding ended 
sentence of a paragraph all the other sen 
tences promptly curl up and die. Some of 
the quotations are, it is true, the same in the 
book is about a fifth 
longer than the oid—110,000 words instead 
of go,ooo. The chapter headings are pretty 
much the same, but that took some forcing, 
The old Chapter 2, “Intro 
the Existentia! 


two books! The new 


as we shall see. 


spective Psychology and 
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School,” has become “Functional and Struc 
tural Psychology,” and is more about func 
tional than structural. There was no chapter 
on functional psychology in the old book. 
Now Woodworth says that functional psy 
chology is what we all believe, provided we 
are not required to name it. There is a 
new chapter on “Associationism Old and 
New”—old, Hobbes to Bain; new, Ebbing 
haus to Skinner. McDougall and hormic 
psychology are still in, but organismic psy- 
chology, personalistic psychology, and Ver 
stehen psychology have been added. 

The great change in this locust-like re 
emergence of Woodworth’'s book after seven 
teen years lies, however, not in its content 
but in 1931 Titchener 
was but four years dead. Watson had just 
revised his final polemic in behalf of be 
Gestalt psychology was still on 
the up-grade in America. In the ‘1920s the 
schools still had noses that could be counted. 
Now they have not. Now you can classify 
preferences in concepts but psychologists will 
Woodworth notes 
book in 


its orientation. In 


haviorism 


not readily accept isms. 


this change and _ structures his 
respect of it. 

What he does is to bring in functional 
psychology as the common faith of all mod- 
ern scientific psychologists. Certainly he is 
America. Functional psychology 


and 


right for 


was never merely James and Dewey 


Angell and the Chicago crowd. It was also 
Cattell and Thorndike and Woodworth. It 
was, speaking broadly, the Yale of Ladd and 
Scripture, and Dodge 
Yerkes, and still later of Robinson and Hull 
and the Hullians. It 
ut, when Titchener passed and behaviorism 


then later of and 


was never Titchener, 
eased to be a sacred cause, all America went 


Do not, 
means. 


functional, just as Woodworth says. 
what Woodworth 
psychology,” he 


however, forget 


“Experimental functional 
says, makes use of these three methods: “the 
physiological method,” “the method of varied 
(the facts 


uses empty 


correlational which 


and Tolman fills with 


onditions” 
Skinner 
intervening variables), and “the introspec 
tive method.” He means that, just as much 
as Angell ever did. The method of impres 


sion is introspective, and psychophysics is 


introspective, and they are both just as much 
functional as is any other procedure for dis- 


covering the organism’s Some 
may see Woodworth here resorting to a tour 
de force. I think he is right. 

Let me now list Woodworth’s great, follow 
ing his classification. I shall enter no name 
that has not merited from the better 
part of a page of comment and I shall indi- 
cate comment of two or more pages by a 
parenthetical number which states the ap 
proximate number of pages. 

Everybody's functional psychology is dis- 
cussed, with brief mention at the end of 
G. E. Miller, Binet, and Kilpe. 
Wundt (3) 


capacities. 


him 


Structural psychology: and 
Titchener (4) 

Chicago functionalism 

European functionalism: 
and Rubin 

Old associationism: the eight 
Hobbes to Bain (7 pp.) 


Dewey and Angell 
Claparéde, Katz, 


standard 
names from and 
Herbart 

New = associationism: 
Darwin, Lloyd Morgan, 
Pavlov (8) 

Behavionsm: Watson (26), Max Meyer, 
Weiss (2), Hunter, Lashley (4), Tolman (6), 
Skinner (7), operationism (3) 

Gestalt psychology: Wertheimer, Koftka 
and Kohler (29 pp. for the three), Ehren- 
fels (2), Lewin (5) 

Psychoanalysis: Janet, Freud (35), Adler 
(5), Jung (6), Kardiner, Fromm, Horney (6) 

Hormic psychology: McDougall (16) 

Organismic psychology: Adolf Meyer, 
Coghill (2), Goldstein (5), Kantor (2) 
Calkins (3), 


Ebbinghaus (2), 
Thorndike (5), 


Personalistic psychology 
Stern (4) 

Verstehen psychology 

G. W. Allport 

All this works out to a list of the sys- 
tematic great in the following order: Freud; 
Watson; McDougall; Kohler, Koffka, and 
Wertheimer; Pavlov and Skinner; Horney, 
Jung, and Tolman; Adler, Goldstein, Lewin, 
and Thorndike; Lashley, Stern, and Titch- 
ener; Calkins and Wundt. What has be- 
come of Cattell, the influential Cattell with 
whom Woodworth has been so intimately 
Well, he is mentioned thrice 
and he has his picture reproduced, but he 
did not talk 
wem. This 


Dilthey, Sprange 


associated? 


was not a systematist. He 
about his concepts. He usea 


book is about the systeratists. 
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The pictures of 30 psychologists are repro- 
duced—the 21 named in the preceding para- 
graph and G. W. Allport, Angell, Carr, 
Dewey, Hull, Hunter, James, Adolf Meyer, 
and Weiss. If you take these 30 names and 
divide them into Europeans, Europeans who 
migrated to America, and Americans, you 








Europeans 
European Americans 
Americans 





That is 15 deceased and 15 living, 17 Ameri- 
cans to 13 Europeans. All but five of the 
Europeans migrated to America. No one on 
the list is now living abroad. Is Woodworth 
provincial? I think not. France and Eng- 
land have not produced systematic psycholo- 
gists. Germany did, but the Germans have 
had other business to attend to. 

Not much do I find to question in this 
book. Here is my list of trivia. (1) It is 
true that most of Ebbinghaus’ experiments 
can be used to show that frequency of con- 
tiguity is not the sole factor in obtaining the 
functions which he found, but I cannot dis- 
cover that he himself thought that the rela- 
tion between series length and the repetitions 
necessary for complete learning indicates the 
operation of inhibition (p. 48). (2) It does 
not seem quite fair to say that conditioning 
is only a cortical process (p. 63) in view of 
the differences of view about subcortical con- 
ditioning. (3) The superlatively good 
account of Gestalt psychology contains a poor 
and too scanty paragraph about isomorphism 
(p. 135), an account which implies that the 
isomorphic relation is topographical, whereas 
Gestalt psychologists hold it to be only topo 
logical. (4) Without explicit references, it 
is hard to believe that Lashley introduced the 
transposition experiment before Kohler (p. 
145). Kohler was discussing the matter in 
1917, whereas in 1929 Lashley was referring 
to Kappers on gradients as of 1917. 

On the other side of the balance sheet | 
note that again and again I have been glad 
to have Woodworth instruct and correct me. 
For instance, I have taught students that Jost 
invented the Treffermethode in G. E. Miiller’s 





laboratory in 1897 and Miller and Pilzecker 
the Treffer- und Zeitmethode in 1900. If 
priority is all that counts, those honors can 
go to Miss Calkins in Miinsterberg’s labora- 
tory in 1894 and 1896 (p. 242). Miiller and 
Pilzecker cited Calkins; Jost did not. 

Another item that pleased me was Wood- 
worth’s remark: “Strange as it may seem, 
psychology learned the accurate use of intro- 
spection not from philosophy but from 
physics and physiology” (p. 18). Galileo, 
Newton, and later Thomas Young, Johannes 
Miller, and E. H. Weber. We all knew 
these facts, but we forgot them when we 
were turning our backs on systematische 
experimentelle Selbstbeobachtung to look 
toward the natural sciences. 

In general I like pages 1-155, through 
Gestalt psychology. There is some masterful 
exposition and insight here. See Woodworth 
on Wertheimer (pp. 142-151), showing what 
Wertheimer thought, why he thought it, why 
*t was right in his own frame of reference, 
why it needed correction as against a dif- 
ferent background. I like pages 156-252 
very much less, psychoanalysis and hormic, 
organismic, personalistic, and Verstehen psy- 
chology, because here you have verbalism 
and uncontrolled semantic preference which 
contrast with the facts that belong to the 
more experimentalized contexts. I think 
Woodworth is as much at home in the one 
field as the other, but I turn back with relief 
from these talkers who do not agree and 
have no experimental control to constrain 
them, turn back to the comparative freshness 
and security of behaviorism, Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, and “everybody’s functionalism.” 

It is in this way that Woodworth has re- 
Contemporary Schools into the 
contemporary communal functionalism of 
scientific endeavor. I venture to predict that 
in his third edition in 1965 he will go so far 
as to leave the word Schools out of the title. 

Epwin G. Borinc 


vised his 


Harvard University 


ABNORMAL PersonaLity: A TEXTBOOK. 
By Robert W. White. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1948. Pp. viit+613. $5.00. 


THE 


The most striking aspect of this book is its 
lucidity. Rarely does one encounter a book 
in the field of psychology which is so free 
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from obscurity, so well conceived and organ 
free from Nor is the 
delight in reading the book produced by the 
author’s concentration on the 


ized, so dullness. 


more enter 
taining aspects of abnormal psychology; it is 
rather that sound material is presented so 
well. A real attempt is made to present the 
material as an integrated whole, not as a 
series of more or less unrelated chapters. 
The author has written from a dynamic 
point of view strongly influenced by Freud, 
Horney, and Murray, but he has made his 
own contribution, exhibiting a noteworthy 
independence and originality of thinking. 
Writing an to abnormal be 
havior addressed to “all students of human 
nature,” the 


introduction 


author has wisely refrained 
from trying to cover all the subject matter 
As he 
explains in the preface, “Its theme is dis 
ord red per sonalities, 


traditionally associated with the field. 


and in order to com 
plete the exposition of that theme I have 
omitted some of the older topics of abnormal 


psychology such as genius, superior capaci 


ties, mental retardation, and abnormalities in 
restricted part-functions such as hearing and 
sight” (p. v) 

A novel feature of the book 


are two introductory chapters, one consisting 


is that there 


of an historical sketch and the other consist 
ing of case studies of five important types of 
personality The 

evaluates the 
field 


serve to center the student's attention 


disorder historical 


section 


describes and important ad 
es in th The case histories not 


only 


on actual patients, but, since they are referred 
to mn 


various 


appropriate contexts in later 


chapters, they also serve as one of the means 
of integrating the material presented. 
Perheps the most meaty section of the book 


attempt to 


devoted to ar answer what 


Freud (in 1922) called “the oft-repeated 


riddle: what is the source of neurosis, what 
is its ultimate, its specific, underlying prin 
ciple?” In the three chapters devoted to 
presenting his theory of neurosis, the author 
has made headway in handling “this prob 
lem” which (continuing Freud’s quotation), 
After decades of analytic effort rises 
up before us, as untouched as at the begin 
ning.” Not that a completely satisfactory 


theory is presented; the bewildering variety 
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of neurotic behavior, and the all-too-frequent 
areas of ignorance in the field make this 
impossible for anyone today. Furthermore, 
in reading White's account of his theory, the 
reviewer found it difficult to pin down the 
concept of the nuclear neurotic process. Nor 
was the concept of defensive inhibition clari 
fied sufficiently, particularly in relation to 
The weakness in the 
theory is due to the author’s reluctance to go 
beyond previous formulations in his concep 
tualization of the relationship between de 
mechanisms and anxiety. To the 

defense mechanisms are utilized 
against anxiety only. If this were actually 
so they could not be employed against 
psychic pain, humiliation and distress (which 
they appear to be); or else the concept of 
anxiety must be broadened unduly. 


dissociation. major 


fense 
author, 


The author has handled the two chapters 
on the development and integration of the 
personality in a masterly fashion and has 
done equally well in the two chapters de 
voted to psychotherapy. In the latter are 
remarkably well organized and unusually 
clear descriptive and evaluative summaries 
of the basic methods and principles of non 
directive counseling, psychoanalysis, variants 
of psychoanalysis, hypnotherapy, narcosyn 
thesis, active psychotherapies, psychotherapy 
with group psychotherapy 
The chapter on psychosomatic disorders is 


children, and 
exceptionally well done, and the sections on 
brain injury and the psychoses are capably 
handled. Not up to.the high level of other: 
is the chapter on delinquent behavior, and 
the author seems to have forgotten that his 
theme is “disordered personalities” when he 
includes a chapter covering fantasy, projec 
tive tests, dreams, and hypnotic behavior. 

A few 
tioning. 


minor weaknesses are worth ime! 
For example, no studies are cited 
which show the relationship between the type 
of childhood environment and_ personality 
disorder in adulthood. It is difficult also for 
the reviewer to see how the author can main 
tain his belief that antisocial acts will not be 
committed by hypnotized persons. Accord 
ing to White, “Though hypnotized, he [the 
subject] remains aware of the general situ 
ation, and we have no reason to assure that 


he can be fooled more easily than a wide 
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awake onlooker.” And this, despite a know!- 
edge of Watkins study. Watkins told one 
officer under hypnosis that a “dirty Jap” 
(actually a fellow officer and friend) was 
planning to kill him and that he should kill 
him first, by strangling. The soldier tried to 
strangle the officer and then pulled out a 
knife (which the observers did not know he 
had) and was barely prevented from stabbing 
him. Although it is conceivable that the 
subject, described as friendly and nonaggres 
sive, actually had a deep hatred for his friend 
and also that murder was not repugnant to 
him, it appears highly unlikely. 

White clearly recognizes the difficulty of 
idjusting in the American culture. He states: 


Che cooperative and kindly ideals of Christian 
ity, the individualism of the frontier, the material 
istic values of competitive business, the aggression 
that is inherent in nationalism, the equality of the 
Declaration of Independence, the class and caste 
distinctions that go with great differences in 
wealth, all mix with the utmost confusion in our 

Diversity of ideals in a free 
admired, but flat contradictions 
task of the child hopelessly 
a lot of straightening out to 


tew of Valucs. 


ociety is to be 
make the adjustive 
difficult There is 
be done. (p. 592) 

Yet the implication of most of his book is 
that “reality” makes only reasonable demands 
on the person’s adaptive powers and that 


disordered and disproportionate personal 


reactions represent failures to behave adjust 
ively” (p. 104). Nor is there recognition of 
the type of adjustment which Erich Fromm 
alls defect, i.e., 
f all 


naladjustment but adjustment at too 


adjustment at the expense 
individuality—not 


great 


spontaneity and 


ost. 


a whole, the book has many strengths, 


ew weaknesses. It is without question a 


ook of outstanding merit. 
MAN 


Ropert ©. Cual 


Menninger Foundation 

ProsLeMs OF SociaL Psycno1 
Loavid Krech and Richard S. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 


[HEORY AND 
ocy. By 
Crutchfield. 


1948. 


Social psychology is no longer an ‘infant 


science’” 1s the sentence with which the 


uthors begin. Their book—in the reviewers’ 


opinion the most important systematic treatise 
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since McDougall’s Social Psychology in 1908— 
is eloquent testimony to the modest claim. For 
here is a book which, in basic conception, 
grows from the last quarter century of de- 
velopment in psychology, one which applies 
to the subject matter of social psychology 
basic and consistent principles of behavior 
rather than depending upon an ad hoc and 
isolated body of quasi-social psychological 


doctrines. As the authors put it: 


Our task will not be to derive or substantiate 
these principles, but to list and illustrate them. 
he illustrations will be drawn from all areas of 
psychology. Nor will our task simply be to 
illustrate by reference to anthropological and 
other social science data that, for example, social 
mores or culture patterns “influence” perception. 
Such an exercise does not integrate fundamental 
principles with social phenomena. Our task... 
is to spell out, for systematic purposes, the opera- 
tion of the motivation, and 
learning in social situations. (p. 26) 


laws of perception, 


In reading the book, the reviewers had a 
full sense of the extent to which the bound- 
ary between social psychology and psychology 
proper had ceased to exist. For to the realm 
of what has been considered classically the 
subject matter of social behavior the authors 
have brought powerfully to bear modern 
doctrines of motivation, perception, and cog 
nition. Through the application of motiva 
tional and cognitive principles, the concept 
of attitude, traditionally so central in social 


psychology, has been placed in a context 
which is no longer remote from the main 
For “atti 


‘comes a grouping 


tream of psychological theory. 


tude” in this treatment | 


or “packaging” of cognitive and motivational 


The 


textbook of social psychology. 


processes. result is the first “contem 
porary” 

Before setting forth the approach and gen- 
eral outline of the book, a word about the 
intellectual lineaments of 
and Problems of Soctal 
Edward Chase 


considerations of 


its authors. Theory 
Psychology is dedi 
Tolman. Leaving 
sentiment in the 


cated to 
aside 
choice of dedicatee, Tolman’s name, by all 
intellectual rights, belongs at the head of the 
book. 


that the authors have gained most. 


For it is from his fruitful conceptions 
Two 
other moderns have been cited by Krech and 
Crutchfield for especial thanks: Wolfgang 
Kohler and Kurt Lewin. Their stamp, like 
Tolman’s, is found throughout the theoreti- 
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cal portions of the book. The impact of the 
trio on social psychology—only one of whom, 
“social psychologiz- 


Lewin, ever practiced 


ing” on any scale—will become increasingly 


apparent, partly as a result of this book. It 


is gratifying to note, incidentally, that the 
richness of Lewin’s thought is incorporated 
without recourse to his cumbersome quasi 
mathematical, diagrammatic techniques. In 
sum, the balance and judiciousness of the 
synthesis of viewpoints is such as to merit a 
close reading by psychologists in and out of 
the field of social psychology. Here, at last, 
is a theory of social psychology rather than 
theories of social psychology. 

One other source of ideas—an institutional 
should be mentioned in assessing the 


It is the Society 


one 
background of this book. 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
SPSSI, an organization co-founded by the 
senior author, which had as its purpose the 
psychological principles to 
The last third of the book is 
psychological elucidation of 


application of 
social issues. 

devoted to a 
three such issues: race prejudice, industrial 
conflict, international The 
treatment afforded these major issues, while 
influenced by the “liberal point of view,” is 
and free of doctrinaire 


and tensions. 


careful, balanced, 
dogmatism. 

The book comprises three sections. Part | 
deals with basic principles of motivation, 
perception, and In Part Il, the 
authors concern themselves with an extension 


cognition. 


of their basic principles to such traditional 
problems of social psychology as beliefs and 
attitudes, group dynamics, public opinion, 
propaganda, morale, and leadership. In the 
final chapters, Part HI, there is, as we have 
indicated, a series of applications of basic 
principles to three social issues. In style and 
organization, the book is admirably suited to 
the introductory course in social psychology. 
But, like Gulliver's instruct 
the adult while pleasing the child. 

Part 1. Basic Principles. The objective of 
the four chapters in this section is, in a 
phrase borrowed from James Bryant Conant, 


Travels, it may 


to reduce empiricism, to provide a rational 


underpinning for the venture. Social psy 


chology is defined as the study of the indi 


vidual in society. Since, the authors argue, 
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the individual is always in society—either 
with people or the manifold of surrogates 
which they generate—there can be no differ- 
ence between social psychology and any other 
psychology. The individual be- 
havior must always be performed with the 


analysis of 


tools of psychology and the task of the social 
psychologist is to learn to apply these theo- 
retical and methodological tools to increas 
ingly complex spheres of social action. At 
that 
there are three levels of analysis which can 
The 


The level of 


the same time, the authors point out 
fruitfully be applied to social events. 
psychological is one of them. 
group behavior, a domain whose regularities 
cannot be stated solely in terms of individual 
behaviors, is a second. Here the unit is the 
interacting group—two or more individuals 
in psychological interaction with each other. 
Finally, there is the institutional level—per 
haps what Talcott Parsons has called social! 
structure. While pleading that the three 
modes of analysis not be mixed up, the 
urge “congruence” in their 
application to problems. Perhaps it is a 
weakness of their treatment that they say 
little about the manner in which the three 
approaches can be used congruently and con 
currently by tht working “social science team” 


authors joint 


of psychologist, sociologist, and anthropologist 
The final chapters of the book do provide, 
however, three illustrative studies of 
social science coordination which contain cer 


case 


tain implicit lessons in “congruence.” 

The authors then turn to the analysis of 
motivation, presenting six propositions con 
cerning its role in behavior. Here they 
establish, essentially, the doctrine that moti 
vation must be understood in terms of the 
psychological field of the individual, that 
certain basic conditions in the field lead to 
tension, that tension leads to adaptive be 
havior aimed at its reduction, that charac 
teristic forms of goal-directed (tension-reduc 
ing) behavior can be learned, that there are 
a variety of tension-producing conditions and 
not a limited arsenal of drives, and, finally, 
that adaptation to environmental disequilibria 
tend to lead to adjustments at a higher and 
higher level of stability and complexity. The 
discussion of motivation, strongly flavored by 


the theories of Lewin and Tolman—one 
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recalls the latter's remark that “the organism 
reeks with purpose”—is consistently presented 
and well, though somewhat parochially, docu- 
mented by experiment and observation. 
Perhaps here more than anywhere in the 
book does one lament the absence of Freud, 
McDougall, and Jung from the gallery of 
father figures. Instinct doctrine is put to the 
pillory tor assuming a limited number of 
been better to let 
bygones be bygones and to look 
the flexibility of McDougall’s theory of senti 
And rather than bewailing Freud's 


drives. It might have 


instead at 


ments. 
seemingly historical view of causation (the 
authors themselves admit later that it is diff 
cult in practice to predict behavior entirely 
in terms of the contemporary state ol the 
psychological field), they might have pre- 
sented something more on Freud's theory of 
ego-defense and its relation to motivational 
Freud is, of course, presented in 
mecha- 


theory. 
connection with the 
nisms by which people react to frustration 


discussion of 


and stress, but one misses in this textbook a 
fuller discussion of tue relation of these reac- 
tions to what Freud called “the economy of 
personality.” Finally, Jung’s doctrine of the 
anticipatory role of dream and fantasy as a 
means of working out motivational problems 
is strangely missing. But, on the whole, the 
chapter is excellent. 

Perhaps a word should be said here about 
the authors’ doctrine of emergent 
While it rejects the feasibility of cataloguing 
drives and places the origin of motives in the 
psychological field—a 
worthy objective—the authors fail to specify 


motives. 


instabilities of the 


in any clear manner how one can predict 
Under 


and dis 


changing and emerging motivation. 


conditions do new tensions 


Perhaps the inadequacy of 


what 
equilibria arise? 
this treatment is more a function of the poor 
state of available knowledge than of the 
authors’ intentions. 

Finally, there are two valuable and provoca 
tive chapters on perception, its organization 
Again using the propo- 
authors 


and reorganization. 


sitional form of presentation, the 


blend together basic Gestalt theory of per- 
ception with the doctrines of functional 
selectivity in perception which have grown 


yut of the work of Sherif, Murphy, Sanford, 
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Bruner and Postman, and others. Perceiving 
is a joint function of structural (autoch- 
thonous) and functional (cognitive and 
motivational) factors and its operation tends 
toward maximum. organization, stability, and 
In connection with 
and the 


need-relevant selectivity. 
the reorganization of 
conditions which bring it about, the authors 
lean heavily upon a brilliant and too-often- 
neglected paper of D. K. Adams on a 
“Restatement of the Problem of Learning.” 
Here the discussion turns to the role of prob 
lem situations, barriers, and thwarting in pre- 
Drawing from a 


perception 


cipitating 
variety of fields of inquiry, they show the 
manner in which such tensions provide the 
necessary preconditions for learning in the 
form of reorganization on the perceptual 
Here too they discuss the hierarchical 
interrelation between cognitive systems in 
learning—the manner in which learning 
spreads or transfers from one part of a system 
otf beliefs, say, to another. The chapters 
amply achieve the authors’ objective of inte- 
grating conceptions of motivation and cog 
nition as a propadeutic to the treatment of 
the nature of attitudes. 

Our major criticism of this section, and in 
a sense it is the most serious fault of the 
book, is the absence of any adequate consid- 
eration of growth and socialization. It is 
clear that the omission is intentional. The 
authors do not wish to fall into the trap of 
genetic “explanation” — “The Klabberniki 
are aggressive because they are weaned 
early.” Nor are we urging, as did Murphy, 
Murphy, and Newcomb some years ago, that 
the major task of social psychology is the 
study of socialization. Granted the position 
that explanation must be in terms of the 


reorganization. 


level. 


contemporary state of the organism, it is 
nonetheless true that a knowledge of the 
organism’s past history helps immeasurably 
to understand the contemporary 
affairs. And, after all, the principles which 
Krech and Crutchfield so ably expound do 
We feel 
that it is regrettable that the authors have 


state of 


operate along a time dimension. 


omitted adequate discussion of child behavior 
studies such as those of Lois Murphy, Jean 
Piaget, and Heinz Werner. Indeed, there 


are no references to the last two of these 
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authors. 
in their final chapters, speak of child training 
and 


In view of the fact that the authors, 


as crucial in combatting prejudice 


nationalism, the niggardly treatment of 


socialization seems all the more lamentable. 


Also 


nau 


Ussing in this connection is any sys 


treatment of the sense in which 


uman variability can be ascribed to heredi 
environmental determinants—an 


ission that then 


tary and 


now and leaves the 


the charge of glib environ 


authors 


Hsim 


pen to 


ta Perhaps the same considerations, 


incidentally, account for the non-genetic cast 
of the section on language (treated in the 
Could the neglect 
reflect the 


this 


hapter on propaganda) 


the psvchology of language 
general 1 ssion of interest in 
We are lined to think so 

Both with respect to language development 
feel that the 


authors do not take seriously enough the task 


topic: 


with regret. 


nd personality development, we 


of delineating characteristic and __ strategic 


equences 
fi. SO« 


tal Processes. Having discussed 


theoretical structure of the 
necessary to ay here only 
succeed adinirably in apply 
to the attitudes and 


1g Cll ie nature of 


g 
An att ide 


the enduring 


pinions is defined and treated 
rganization of 
nitive processes in rela 

psychological field 
structural dimensions 


earlier lacking, 


ntary account 
s and beliefs 
conomy of individual's 
discussion of cultural and 
rminants ot 
of suggestion 
xamination of 
of thesis topics. 
sree with the 
ances are coming 
Incidentally, the didactic 


ul nt of attitude and 


irch seem to us 
1.1? 
iow available. 


there is much 


tously pl 


Throug 


v ell-organi ed and tell rased docu 
from the last two decades 


entation drawn 


nd ! 
anc pinkon work 
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‘The discussion of propaganda and per 
though notable for the 
appositeness of the artillery brought forth to 
destroy some ancient and lingering shibbo- 
The chapter bears the mark not only 


suasion, brief, is 


leths. 
of thought and reading but also the scars of 
the authors’ practical work in the field of 


information and opinion. Only one barrage 


need be mentioned here: the one directed 


against the doctrine of “suggestion.” Sugges 


tion is treated for what it is: a sloppy ascrip 


tion of a term to cover an area of cognitive 


behavior which ultimately must be and can 
now indeed be reduced to the principles of 
perception, thinking 


erally used for the description of all cognitive 


motivation, and gen 


To reify “principles of suggestion” 


or to use suggestion as an explanation is as 


behavior. 


bad as codifying a set of laws of learning 


which apply only to left turns in a maze. 
The discussion of group dynamics, a fruit 
ful held which is just now expanding into a 


legitimate area of research, is rich in illus 


tration, wise suggestion, and tentative prin 


ciples. It is good that the authors chose to 


include such a chapter in spite of the relative 


paucity of good empirical studies. The same 


can be said about the treatment of group 


leadership. In these chapters one finds a 


ore card, so to speak, of our efforts to open 


p research in these fields In spite of 


work, the 


Moreno’s win 
group, and the researches in group relation 


efforts of the Le 


ships in industry, we have only arrived a 


the stage of being able to state good testable 


} 


hypotheses. The authors state quite a few 


One. of the outstanding characteristics of 
the seven chapters of Part II is the extent to 


back and are constantly 


larified by principles stated in the 


tion of the book. 


book 


systematization. We see 


which they relate 
opening 
It is this which makes 
into 


pages the 


of the such an exciting venture 
in these 
tructure of mental life in terms of a coherent 
set of motivational and cognitive principles 
operating at the simple level of the labora 
tory and, with extension and modification, 
to the highly complex phenomena of social 
nteractuion. 


Part Ill 


kind, there is not space enough to treat the 


Applications. In a review of this 


ittempts at applying social psychological 
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theory and method to the analysis of critical 
social problems. Our discussion must per- 
force be limited to remarking that the 
authors, while not pulling rabbits from hats, 
do perform an exceedingly wise application 
of their principles to knotty problems and in 
toward integrating the 
large and sometimes inchoate bodies of lit 
erature which have grown up in the fields of 


the process go far 


group tension and prejudice. The approach, 
while fresh and provocative, still manages to 
be systematic. The writing is at times so 
felicitous that one is occasionally lulled into 
believing that we have more certain know! 
edge than we actually possess. 

The high level of systematic organization 
virtue of the book 


systematic 


which is the strongest 
involves, obversely, a degree of 
dogmatism. This must be written off, for 
the most part, as the inevitable consequence 
of the authors’ purpose in the early chapters 
and 


illustrate,” not to “derive 


their basic principles. But to 


to “list and 
substantiate,” 
a certain extent it results from their attempt 
to express in the language of succinct propo 
sitions matters concerning which knowledge 
is not precise. Sometimes the “principle” 
summarizes a 
tion | (p. 70): 


tional 


point ol view, e.g., Proposi 


“The proper unit of motiva 
behavior, which 


analysis is molar 


involves needs and goals.” Sometimes it 
erves as a rubric to a scheme of classification, 
e.g., Proposition IV (p. 50): “The frustration 
of goal achievement and the failure of ten 
reduction lead to a variety of 


sion may 


idaptuve or maladaptive behaviors.” Occa 


sionally a proposition remains tautologous 
without independent definitions of terms that 
are not given, e.g., Proposition III (p. 40): 
Instabilities in the psychological field pro 
duce ‘tensions’ whose effects on perception, 
cognition, and action are such as to tend to 
hange the field in the direction of a more 
stable structure.” These are not the propo 
nor, 
They 


which an ex 


sitions of a logical system, 


doubtless, are they intended to be. 


rigorous 


are, rather, hitching posts to 


ceedingly able and pertinent discussion is 


attached. 
hasten to add—such as those referring to 


Others among their principles, we 


perceptual processes—make a better showing 
when pulled out of context. 
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Our evaluation would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the book’s high degree of 
“teachability.” One of the reviewers (M.B.S.) 
has used the book as the basic text in a pre- 
dominantly undergraduate semester course in 
social psychology, with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. Some initial misgivings as to the 
demands that it might make on the students 
were allayed by the reception that it re 
ceived; on a questionnaire circulated at the 
end of the course, enthusiastic endorsements 
were the rule, and only a few students would 
not like to see it used again. While the more 
advanced students were particularly likely to 
comment on the theoretical sense it made of 
the field, others referred to the clear organi 
zation, the convenient chapter summaries, 
and the balance between theoretical and prac 


} 


tical emphasis. The rare unfavorable com 


ments were almost wholly confined to 
objections to long-winded and complicated 
ways of saying the obvious—an ever-lurking 
student reaction to the genus textbook. It is 
a tribute that no one raised the familiar cry 
that this was “old stuff.’ 

Two kinds of supplementation seemed par 
ticularly desirable in lectures. For reasons 
already discussed, special treatment of sociali- 
zation and allied topics can profitably be 
introduced following the introductory chap 
ters. And throughout, more extensive pres 
entation of alternative points of view seemed 
called for. The reviewer-teacher would have 
been happy had the text done the first of 
As for the second, 
The 
book is infinitely more satisfactory for being 
that 


along the by-ways of eclecticism. 


these two jobs tor him. 
he was glad to reserve it for himself. 


a systematic text does not lose itselt 


By way of final appraisal and summing up, 


we must touch on several points which go 


beyond the immediate scope of a review. 
For this book is a turning-point in social 
psychology. Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology is an earnest of the fact that social 
psychology is past the crude stage of ad hoc 
The Neuromythology 


which arose in reaction against the Age of 


theorizing. Age of 


Psychology itself has 
maturity 


Instinct has passed. 


outgrown these earlier sins. Its 


spells the maturity of social psychology. Yet 
there is an important though puzzling moral 
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in all this. For it is abundantly clear in read- 
ing this book that a good social psychologist 
must know not only his own field, a rather 
large area of topics and technics, but must 
also know the field of psychology proper. It 
he does not know intimately the fields of 


perception, learning, and motivation, he will 


be deficient in the basic tools of his trade. 
Yet, should he be ignorant of the intricacies 
of the areas of application—social behavior 
in our own culture and in other cultures—he 
will be a poor user of the tools. 

If the dilemma posed indicates that only 
the strong should attempt social psychology, 
it also points to the fact that the objective to 
be sought is doubly valuable. For advances 
in science, as Whitehead so wisely remarked, 


come on the margins of things. Social psy 


chology, perhaps more than any other social 
science, is on the margins of several fields of 
inquiry. As we see in the pages of this 
excellent book, it is the social psychologist 
who has the task of providing an area of con- 
tact between proper and the 
neighboring fields of anthropology, sociology, 
economics, and political science. The decade 
to come, it is already apparent, will require 
scientists to close the gap between psychology 
and its Krech and Crutchfield 
have provided us with an admirable guide- 


psychology 


neighbors. 


book for starting out on this journey. 
Jznome S. Bruner 
M. Brewster SMITH 
Harvard University 


Benavior Dtsorpers: A 
By Norman 
Mifflin, 


PsYCHOLOGY OF 
INTERPRETATION. 
Houghton 


Tut 
BIosociAL 
Cameron. Boston: 
1947. 

This text is not just another textbook of 
abnormal psychology: it is also an interesting 
attempt at a conceptual integration of this 
field of study 
view. As propounded by Cameron, the bio 
social approach represents a modification of 
the psychobiological Adolph 
Meyer, to whom the author acknowledges 
indebtedness. This modification 
shift toward the behaviorist 
point of view, and in a greater stress placed 


from the biosocial point of 


approach of 


his main 
consists in a 


on the social factors. 
The first six chapters of the book contain 
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a discussion of factors and principles in- 
volved in the development, organization, ard 
One chapter 
from 


behavior. 
development 


disorganization of 
deals with 
birth to maturity, particularly with the im 


personality 


pact of the social environment of the develop 
ing organism. In the next chapter are 
listed a number of factors that 
organize and modify behavior, such as atti- 


serve to 


tudes, anticipations, emotional responses. A 
separate language, 
thought, and role-taking, another to need, 
frustration, and conflict, and a third to basic 


chapter is devoted to 


adjustive techniques (defense mechanisms). 
All of these topics are discussed with special 
reference to their function in behavior pathol- 
ogy. The subsequent eleven chapters deal 
with the clinical syndromes: hypochondriases, 
fatigue syndromes, anxiety disorders, com 
pulsive disorders, hysterical inactivation and 
schizophrenic, and 
Separate 


autonomy, paranoid, 
manic and depressive disorders. 
chapters are devoted to delusions and hal 
lucinations, and to behavior disorders in the 
cerebrally incompetent, although neither of 
these groups of phenomena is viewed as con 
stituting a special psychiatric syndrome. The 
last chapter deals briefly with therapy as 
biosocial behavior. 

All clinical chapters are constructed accord 
ing to a uniform plan. First, the varieties of 
clinical pictures falling under a syndrome are 
described and illustrated by examples. Next, 
those characteristics of normal behavior are 
cited of which the given syndrome represents 
a pathological exaggeration. This is followed 
by a discussion of factors, both in childhood 
and in later life, which are apt to lead to a 
resulting in the 

A brief section 
each 


pathological development 
syuidrome under discussion. 
on differential diagnosis 
chapter. 

oth the main lines and the detail of this 


concludes 


organization of material reflect the author’s 
intention to represent the behavior disorders 
as explicable by the same principles that 
govern normal behavior also. In discussing 
each syndrome he makes constant use of the 
concepts and theses introduced in the general 
chapters, and thus achieves a consistently 
unitary picture of human behavior arising 
under conditions of stress. Such an approach 
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is quite effective in counferacting the fascina- 
tion with the abnormal 2s such to which the 
beginning student so easily succumbs. 
Another factor making for homogenization 
of the presentation is the deliberate emphasis 
on the social determinants of behavior, an 
emphasis that may be considered the central 
feature of the book. Although the biosocial 
point of .‘ew advocated by Cameron starts 
with “a biological organism operating in and 
environment,” the 


by means of a social 


avowed emphasis of the discussion “is less 


upon the physiological machinery of the indi 
vidual than upon communication, learning, 
role-taking and socially derived self-reactions.” 
Among the main concepts used in the discus 
sion only that of the emotional reaction takes 
account of the “visceral contribution” to be 
havior. 
systematically, and are apparently not con- 
direct or 

illnesses, 


The biological factors are not treated 


having 
pathogenesis; 


sidered as _ possibly 
specific bearing on 
physiological changes may evoke disturbed 


any 


responses, but these responses themselves are 
socially determined. A thorough-going appli 
cation of this point of view leads Cameron 
to give only a cursory review of the symp 


toms of brain pathology, and to omit all 


discussion of the possible etiological role of 
physiological factors in 

This disregard of the 
biological 


constitutional and 
the major psychoses. 
possible specific effects of the 
factors results in placing all behavior dis- 
orders essentially on the same plane—one 
usually assigned to neuroses. 

It does not seem that the approach adopted 
by Cameron should necessarily require such 
an exclusion of material on biological and 
neurological factors in mental disorders. 
The biosocial scheme should be able to rein- 
terpret and accommodate such material, and 
one may regret that Cameron, whose back- 
ground makes him eminently suited for this 
task of integration, has chosen not to get 
involved in its detail. However, for a text- 
book the choice may very wel! be a wise one. 
The loss of completeness is more than com- 
pensated for by a greater simplicity of the 
outline and by the possibility of placing the 
main emphasis squarely where it belongs: on 
functioning in the 


the unitary organism 


social field. 
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Within this framework the main specific 
contributions of the author lie in his detailed 
discussions of the function of role-taking 
behavior in both normal and abnormal per- 
sonality development. The social roles which 
the growing child acts out in real life and 
in play gradually induce him into his social 
world and contribute to the formation of his 
concept of himself in relation to this world. 
The nature of these early interactions which 
take place first in the family and later with 
age equals, strongly influences the adult pat- 
terns of behavior. Practice in a wide range 
of roles enables the person to shift his per- 
spectives and to acquire an understanding of 
others and skill in social interaction. Limited 
role-taking may result in defective sociali- 
zation and—as in schizophrenic reactions— 
may eventually lead to progressive isolation 
and to a loss of common frames of reference 
in thinking and feeling. Even then the 
patient usually continues to act out a social 
role, even though he acts it within the 
“pseudo-community” or the “autistic com- 
munity” created by his delusional fantasy. 

In making the concept of role-taking focal 
in his discussion of behavior organization 
Cameron introduces a tool which can be used 
to great advantage for studying the person 
as a biosocial unit, enmeshed in constant 
interaction with the social field. This is a 
fruitful approach deserving of further 
application. 

It is unfortunate that the author’s 
of a holistic approach to “the study of the 
operations of human organisms in a social 
field” leads him to assume an excessively 
polemical attitude toward some of the ap- 
proaches that use a language different from 
his own, notably the psychoanalytical. Few 
psychologists today would disagree with 
Cameron’s demand for a unitary operationally 
defined set of concepts, or object to his own 
choice of behavioristic terminology, even 
though its use in descriptions often results 
in unnecessarily cumbersome formulations. 
However, in view of Cameron’s own recog 
and utilization of Freud’s contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of behavioral 
dynamics, the references scattered through 
the book to “a fictitious psyche and _ its 
esoteric love-life,” or to “ghosts” in somatic 


*vocacy 


nition 
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containers, seem out of place; in particular, 
the objection he raises against psychosomatic 
studies seems to have no other basis than a 
dislike for a terminology that seems to imply 
dualism. 

The book is quite readable, even though 
the style is not oversimple. A wide variety 


f concise well-chosen case histories serves 


to enliven the discussion and to exemplify 
can be 


textbook for 


the syndromes described. It recom 


mended as a very 


courses in abnormal psychology. 


Satisfactory 


Evucenta HANFMANN 


Harvard University 


Vaughn. 
950. 


SociAL PsycHotocy. By Wayland 


New York: Odyssey, 1948. Pp. 


roads to 
textbook 


There are probably few surer 


frustration than to try to write a 


} 
t 


f 


jat will please any appreciable number of 


instructors in social psychology. Throughout 


to be 
field of 


several 


psychology it is always fashionable 


inhappy about textbooks, but in the 


social, the fashion is reinforced by 


factors to make the dissatisfaction even more 
hronic and more articulate than in othe: 
fields. Professor Vaughn has written a large 
that is likely to 


in social but 


and readable text meet the 


needs of a few instructors 


many—perhaps most—will find their prevail! 
g unhappiness essentially intact 
with the inti 


a textbook 


Anvone who comes down 


ite and laborious task of writing 
in social psychology is apparently faced with 
ree definite choices in approaching the job. 


First, perhaps, he must decide whether he is 


write a student-centered or a con 
book Is he going to 
with students or on 
Secondly, he 
Should 


book and marshal 


going to 


nt-centered concen 


mmunication 


trate on 


His material On paper: 


getting 
ust decide something about values. 
values into the 

advan them, or should he 
disinter 


third place, he 


line of cold fact and 
sted interpretation? In the 

ust decide what he is going to de about the 
conflict, 


conceptual unity on one hand and compre 


currently so troublesome, between 
hensive coverage on the other. 
Professor Vaughn has chosen, pretty clearly, 
write a book for students rather than for 


heir instructors or for the purpose of getting 
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his own scholarly ideas eruditely on paper. 
He has chosen to be frankly evaluative in his 
approach, accepting the proper business of 
social psychology to be the advancement of 
“protracted human happiness.” And he has 
leaned heavily toward comprehensive cover- 
age and eschews consistently any treatment 
These 


three aspects of the book can serve us as foci 


of conceptual or theoretical matters. 


of appraisal. 

The book is written so that students will 
find it readable, 
The style is clear, sprightly, not unnecessarily 
difhcult. 
tions (about 50) are well chosen. 


literate, and provocative. 
The graphic and pictorial illustra 
There is a 
tremendous amount of anecdotal and illus 
trative material from a wide variety of news 
papers, magazines, and non-technical books. 
There is no cluttering-up of the book with 
self-editing Many 


agree that, in terms of readability, the author 


footnotes. people will 


is eminently successtul. But not so many 
will feel that readability is enough—even if 
the book is student-centered. 

In dealing with the many-faceted problen 
of values, the author frankly is in favor of 


the art as well as—and at least occasionally 


-the science of social psycl logy 
book; but 


instead of 
It is not consistently a “how to” 
the author espouses certain commonly shared 
values, and accumulates arguments to show 
are and how, by the use of 
Those 


who feel that social psychology must concern 


ow spund they 
intelligence, they can be advanced. 
itself, both in its research and in its teaching, 
with the problem of social significance will 
admire the author’s frank approach to this 
book 
“buts” —there 
that the book 


most adaptive 


touchy But—and reviews 
ilt ost 


are many 


business. 


have to have a lot of 


who would argue 


ull does not represent the 


pursuit olf 


way to advance the intelligent 
wise values on the part of either students or 
professionals in the field of social psychok 

This leads to the third aspect of the book 
The book is 


aimed at coverage and not at system. 


g\ 


obviously 
The 


pics 


its conceptual side. 


author includes most of the general 
that people seem to feel belong in social 
courses. Social psychology is defined and 
related to all its kindred fields—except psy 


chology. Methods are given a relatively brief 
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treatment and there are a hundred pages on 
values and intelligent action in advancing 


them. There are suggestion, imitation, the 


crowd, a little leadership, rumor, propaganda, 
morale, convention, custom, fashion, super 
stition, prejudice, and 198 pages on the insti 
tutional patterns of industry, the family, the 


church, and the nation. 

There is an omission of any real treatment 
of language, a topic social psychologists feel 
is both relevant and important, and no ma 
The genetic 
approach to social behavior is not treated. 
Also the book omits most of the research in 
social psychology done during and since the 
But perhaps the omissions that 


terial on personality as such. 


recent war. 
will worry social psychologists the most are 
the omissions of (a) psychology and (4) 
relationships. 

The author does not appear to believe that 
social tenuous 


semantical kinship with other sorts of psy 


psychology has any but a 
chology. He does not choose to foist upon 
his students any attempt to “explain” social! 
behavior in terms of the widely accepted 
constructs of general psychology, or to relate 
social behavior to our current collection of 
and _ principles 
Concerning current psychology, the 
thor writes, in his chapter on fashion: 


facts about individual be 
havior. 


) 


Psychology may be _ elementaristic, holistic 
organismic, or personalistic, depending on the cur 
rent rage. People are classified into types during 
one period, arranged cn charts of individual 
differences during another. Today psychology is 
experimental and statistical, ultra-scientific, mecha 
mechanical, mathematical, semantical, lab 
anti-philosophical, 


nistic, 
oratorical, anti-metaphysical, 
anti-religious. It is the current style to talk a 
lot about “the whole individual in the whol 
situation.” Reflex arcs are passe, S-R bonds are 
obsolete, identical elements are no longer identi 
faculties have disappeared, and the 
soul has vanished into the limbo of ancient super 
stitons. People who studied psychology a gen 
eration ago would be lost in trying to orient 
themselves to the current lingo. (p. 539) 


cal, mental 


Not many social psychologists will toss 
aside so lightly the “current lingo” in psy 
chology. They will argue that the lingo may 
well give us helpful ways of slicing the 
cheese of social and psychological phenomena, 
may give us the basis for the eventual formu 
lation of those valid generalizations we seek, 
may help considerably in creating some sort 
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of cosmos out of the current chaos of scat 
tered and disjointed phenomena that come 
under the heading of “the individual in 
social situations.” 

It may be, of course, that our relatively 
molecular concepts of motivation, learning, 
and perception will not ultimately pay off 
the handsomest in trying to make sense out 
of social problems. But perhaps we should 
not throw them out entirely until we have 
something in their stead to help us rise above 
the mere cataloging of interesting social 
phenomena. 

This book does 
relatively little use of any unifying concepts. 
It is a consistently phenotypical book, with 
enumeration more pronounced than subordi 
nation and illustration more plentiful than 
the ordering to concepts of any sort. The 
student may not mind this, but the instructor, 
even if he is student-centered and concerned 
with significance, may feel that he is neither 
advancing his students’ maturity nor being 
most significantly significant unless he can 
in his course progress at least a little way 
toward making generalizations of exception 
less validity. 


not so rise, for there is 


Many people have been waiting for a text 
that does a good job of organizing the recent 
bustling research in social psychology. This 
book does not answer that need. It appar- 
ently was mostly written before the war, for 
relatively little material published since 1941 
finds its way into the text. In the chapter 
on suggestion, for example, the most recent 
reference is to research published in 1941. 
In the 98 pages on prejudice, a field in which 
there has been extensive work in recent 
years, the most recent “technical” reference 
is to a textbook for military personnel pub 
1943. Of the 70 “technical” refer 
ences in the two chapters on prejudice, 13 


lished in 


relate to work done since 1940, 32 to work 
published between 1930 and 1940, and 25 to 
material published before 1930. 

In spite of this carping about the lack of 
relatedness and modernity, the book remains 
a readable and potentially useful text. It 
may need extensive supplementation, but 
students will very likely find it exciting read 
ing. There is probably nowhere in print a 
richer, pleasanter collection of facts and illus 








> 
- 


trative material of relevance to a course in 
social psychology. 

Writing a satisfactory textbook in social 
psychology is still a very difficult job. The 
present reviewer has probably just talked 
himself out of ever trying it. 

F. H. 


SANFORD 
Haverford College 


An Ovutiine oF Sociat PsycHotocy. By 
Muzafer Sherif. New York: Harper, 
1948. Pp. xv+479. 

This is an attempt to write a 
around concepts previously presented by the 
author in his Psychology of Social Norms. 
The book has seventeen chapters organized 
in four parts. Part I deals with motives and 
comprises three chapters, nearly 20 per cent 
of the book. The familiar categories of 
biogenic and sociogenic are used; the treat- 
ment is classificatory, theoretical, and polemi 
cal, and much of it would be suited to an 
advanced text in general psychology. There 
is a chapter on the effects of deprivation 
which contains a review of a bit of experi- 
mental work and considerable material 
drawn from journalistic sources. 

Part II deals with groups and norms. It 
fills ten chapters and is the substance of the 
book. Except for some material written by 
Newcomb on attitude development, the ten 
chapters are mainly a representation of the 
content of the author’s Psychology of Social 
Norms and his (with Cantril) Psychology of 
Ego-lnvolvements. Apparently some of the 
expository material has been transcribed from 
these two works with little or no change. 
There is considerable discussion of frames of 
reference, their basis in experimental facts, 
how they develop, and how they affect per- 
ceptions and behavior. Much of the treat 
ment is technical and the presentation is at 
times involved, with detailed graphs and 
tables which often seem to be exact dupli- 
cates of those appearing in the original 
scientihe reports. 

Part III has two chapters. They treat of 
the effects of technology on social behavior 
and of the behavior of men in critical situ- 
ations such as famine and war. One experi- 
the rest of the 


textbook 


nental study is reviewed; 
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material is taken largely from anthropologi- 
cal and sociological studies or from journal- 
istic reports. 

Part IV contains but one chapter, a discus- 
sion of the significance of individual differ- 
ences for social psychology. The main theme 
is the role of social situations in the develop- 
The material is 


ment of personality traits. 
similar to that found in recent textbooks on 
the psychology of personality, particularly 


those . published by Gordon Allport and 
Gardner Murphy. The chapter and the book 
with a theoretical discussion of func- 


relatedness, 


end 
tional especially in relation to 
ego-involvement. 

The book has many of the merits of the 
two earlier works upon which it is based. 
The role of frames of reference in perception, 
the place of the group and of the social 
environment generally in the development of 
frames of reference and so in the functioning 
of perception, and the significance of percep- 
tion in social adjustments of various kinds 
are developed at length with many illustra- 
tions and allusions. The allusions are often 
to definite experimental work. Indeed, 
Sherif displays a commendable effort to 
integrate the principles discovered in rigor- 
ous scientific analyses with the significant 
events of everyday social life. Likewise his 
attempted adherence to the fundamental con- 
cepts and facts of general psychology is 
admirable in a field where so often the oppo- 
site is the case. It is encouraging to find a 
writer on social psychology who is familiar 
with many of the fundamental findings of 
experimental psychology, who is persuaded 
of the importance of these findings and of 
the methods by which they were obtained, 
and who manifests no inclination to neglect 
experimentation in treating the problems of 
the social field. 

The weaknesses of the book are mainly 
those of any different approach to an as yet 
insufficiently clarified field, and those of any 
attempt to develop a system of science around 
the author’s own personal approach. Social 
psychology is too big to be written around 
any one man’s research. 

There is a striking dearth of material on 
certain topics currently accepted as belonging 
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n social psychology. Thus there are only a 
few scattered references to leadership func- 
tions, totaling perhaps a half dozen pages; 
most of the experimental studies of problems 
in leadership are not mentioned. The work 
of Moreno and that of Jennings on leadership 
and isolation, to specify only two, are 
nowhere indicated so far as the reviewer 
could determine. 

There is no explicit reference to imitation. 
The nearest thing to it is a brief discussion 
of crowd behavior. There is quite a bit on 
conformity and the J-curve, but that is 
hardly adequate to a concept which has been 
historically as important as the concept of 
imitation. There is brief mention of sugges- 
tion but it pertains to Sherif’s own experi- 
ments and the rest of the literature is con- 
spicuously absent. Cooperation is not listed 
in the subject index, and there is apparently 
no reference to what may be called an experi- 
mental study of cooperation, unless one 
includes Crawford’s observations of food 
sharing in chimpanzees. Thus nearly all the 
significant work done on animals by Craw- 
ford, Wolfle, Daniel, and the important 
studies of Maller and others seem to have 
been overlooked. Mead’s observations of 
Oceanic peoples are discussed, but they are 
hardly an adequate presentation of the psy- 
chology of cooperative relations. There is 
a little more on competitive behavior; the 
subject index gives three references for a total 
of about a page and half. Some textbooks in 
elementary psychology contain more than 
that; thus Ruch’s latest edition devotes six 
and a half pages largely to the experiments 
on competition. 

The style of the book is often difficult, 
especially for an undergraduate text. The 
use of technical terms and allusions to pre- 
vious works often assume an understanding 
yn the part of the reader which he cannot be 
expected to have. Whatever his primary 
intentions, the author seems often to have 
slipped into a mental set of writing for his 
colleagues instead of for the undergraduate 
student. The “frames of reference” of the 
college sophomore are hardly equal to the 
‘perceptual” tasks which Sherif has imposed. 

The discussions are frequently polemical 
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rather than expository; the author is often 
for or against a concept and he summons an 
array of arguments to establish his point. 
His facts are usually well chosen and his 
logic cogently developed, but those who have 
long taught college sophomores know they 
are seldom interested in the controversies of 
specialists in a scientific field. 

Where some topics are neglected, there are 
others which are overextended. Thus there 
are seven references to Whyte’s study of 
street corner society for a total of nearly 
twenty pages. There are eighty-two pages 
on motivation and more than half of them 
are given to a discussion of psychological 
dynamics rather than to problems of social 
motivation as such. Similarly there is an 
extended treatment of perceptual theory 
which is more appropriate to an advanced 
text in general psychology. The many and 
sometimes long inclusions from journalistic 
sources are often disconcerting alongside the 
technical experimental material, especially 
where much important experimental material 
has been left out. One gets the strong im- 
pression that the author is selecting the facts 
to support a systematic point of view and 
that he often fails to discriminate sufficiently 
among the scientific validities of his sources. 

The general merit of this book will depend 
upon the purposes for which it is used. As 
a text for undergraduates it will prove too 
difficult in style, too limited in scope, and too 
theoretically involved. As supplementary 
reading for advanced students it is a must. 
It will acquaint them with several important 
experimental works in the field; it will 
introduce them to both the fact and the logic 
which underlie more than one significant 
concept in the thinking of present-day social 
psychologists; it should provoke thought and 
discussion on the processes whereby values 
and norms arise; and it should open to their 
view a number of fascinating avenues for 


promising experimental research. 

Anyway, the book is an excellent contri- 
bution to the development of concepts and 
principles in the psychological understanding 


of man’s relation to man. 
HERBERT GURNEE 
Arizona State College 
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APPLICATION OF 
By Roy Schafer. 
Universities 


Tue CLInical 

cAL TEsTs. 

International Press, 
Pp. 346. 

To anyone engaged in teaching the diag 

nostic use of psychological tests, it has been 

time that there was an 


obvious for some 


urgent need for a book which would spell 


out in concrete detail and with actual ex 
amples just how one goes about this difficult 
art that is trying to become a science. There 
are books which tell a good deal about the 
variety of tests that 
tistical details of how they were created and 
validated, how they are to be administered, 
and scored, and even (in the case of a few) 
how one test may be interpreted to yield 
understanding of and its dis 
orders. There is even no dearth of published 
case materials in the field of abnormal psy 
chology, due in no small part to the yeoman 
efforts of the editor of this JournaL. Yet it 
seems surprising that the lack of a book to 


are available: the sta 


personality 


integrate such materials into a single usable 
presentation did not sooner call forth some- 
thing with which Schafer’s book might be 
compared. At rate, he has met this 
need, and met it handsomely. 


direct and simple 


any 


In a characteristically 
first chapter, the author presents seven propo 
sitions on which clinical psychological testing 
The brevity and unpretentiousness 

very great 
not all new; 


is based. 


of these formulations belie their 


importance. They are certainly 
Mr. Schafer would probably be the first to 


deny them originality, but he has done a 


job of bringing together and cogently pr 
senting basic principles that excites admira 
tion. Surely every diagnostic tester needs to 


familiarize himself with these ideas and 


mak 
they are not 
The seventh proposition is worthy of being 


them a part of his working tools, if 


ilready. 


singled out for special comment, because ot 


its great methodalogical importance, and 


because it is all too seldorn made explicit 


What the interpretation of tests yields is a 
series of statements about behavior 
or thbught 


though entirely de 


precictive 
Reaching diagnostic conclusions, 
vendent on this interpre 
tative ‘reasoning from the raw 


test material .. . it is sheer clinical reasoning 


step, 15 lot 


Reviews 


and must stand or fall with the criteria it 


accepts and uses.” Interpretations are not 
pinned to any particular nosology; diagnostic 
conclusions necessarily are. Tests can (and 
some would argue, should) be reported en 
tirely in terms of statements about the person, 
without mention of a diagnosis though some 
times they are used as if they give direct 
indications of specific “diseases.” One impli 
cation of this distinction is so important for 
clinical research that it is a pity that it was 
relegated to a footnote: 

Unfortunately most research into the clinical 
usefulness of tests has attempted to correlate test 
“signs” with diagnoses, and not with character 
istics of thinking or behavior. These studies, 
when they have obtained positive results, have 
then tried, by reasoning rather than by experi 
ment, to establish which personality characteristics 
assumed to be widespread among the members 
of any diagnostic group were responsible for the 
significantly frequent occurrence of the estab 
lished “sign” or “signs.” This is a fault of the 
statistical investigations in Diagnostic Psycholog: 
cal Testing [by Rapaport, Schafer, and Gill—a 
work to which the present book is a sequel]. It 
is a roundabout method and can never yield 
conclusive results. 


To which the reviewer can only add a hearty 
Amen. 

A further reason that this point has been 
presented in detail is that 
sophisticated clinicians may, after glancing 
at the book long enough only to see that it 


such some 


is organized in terms of diagnostic categories, 
Actually, 
discuss the 


such a_ basis. 
makes a effort to 
test indications for any nosological entity in 
terms of the characteristics of ego-organiza 
ion ahout which the tests do give informa 
clinical 


reject it on jyust 


Shafer real 


ion and which are the basis for 


diagnostic reasoning. 
Nevertheless, the book is made up aln 

entirely of a long chapter of diagnostic sum 

two sets of case histories, al 


naries and 


lassified in terms o° such clinical familiar 
as obsessive-compulsive neurosis, acute para 
1oid schizophrenia, etc. If takes seri 
ously the implications of the first chapter 
that our thinking (and our 
teaching) should be oriented toward such 
matters as lability, methods of 
dealing with passivity, mechanisins of de 


fense, and the like, the book is not very well 


one 
about tests 


emotional 
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adapted to this kind of use. No one is more 
acutely aware of this shortcoming than the 
author; in his own words, “the reader will 
have to hop around among the discussions 
of the various groups in order to gather 
together all the references to any major 
personality characteristic.” The principal 
reason he offers for following a traditional 
organization is the influence of routine prac- 
tice at the Menninger Clinic. As he points 
out, however, the index has been designed 
with an eye to helping out this “hopping 
around.” 

The influence of a particular clinical setting 
is felt throughout the book. The tests used 
(Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, TAT, Sort 
ing, Learning Efficiency, Word Association), 
the range of clinical material covered, the 
nosology, the independent rather than inte- 
grated presentation of findings from the 
tests and from clinical examination, as well 
as the emphasis on diagnosis as such, all 
are determined by the fact that the author’s 
experience has been built up primarily in 
a particular clinic, with the inevitable limi- 
tations that are thereby implied. Probably 
the book will therefore be most useful to 
psychologists who are working under fairly 
similar circumstances. But when this much 
has been said, it has to be admitted that it 
is a richly variegated clinical background to 
which the author has been exposed, and 
that he has made the most of it. 

In the chapter on diagnostic summaries, 
there are nineteen subdivisions covering a 
wide variety of nosological groups (seven 
of these subdivisions deal with schizophrenia 
and its form-variants). Typically, such a 
section begins with a concise statement of the 
essential features of each disorder; there is 
then a presentation, test by test, of the 
diagnostic features to be found in each in- 
sttument of the battery. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue and Rorschach tests get the most 
emphasis and space. These summaries alone 
are worth the price of the book to the work- 


ing diagnostic tester; they are lucid, well 


organized, comprehensive, and eminently 


helpful. 

Without concrete illustrations of just how 
the principles laid down are applied to actual 
the summaries would lose 


cases, however, 
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much of their value. The ten long and the ten 
short case studies which make up the next two 
chapters are in many ways the book’s heart 
and its greatest merit. Each presents com- 
plete scored protocols of the tests given 
(from all six down to only one), detailed 
discussions of each test and the conclusions 
to be drawn from it, an integrated test re- 
port, and a summary of the independently 
obtained clinical findings and diagnosis. 
Beck has given us materials of this kind for 
the Rorschach test; Stein presents one TAT 
analyzed in a similar way; but, aside from 
scattered case reports in the periodical litera- 
ture, these cases are otherwise almost unique. 
The discussions illuminate problems of ad- 
ministration as well as of interpretation and 
differential diagnosis; they remove any aura 
of mystery or magic that may surround psy- 
chological testing for some persons; they 
show an easy mastery of the many dimensions 
available for interpretation in most of the 
tests. Only one omission is seriously felt. 
The final integrative step of reasoning back 
and forth from one test to another, recon- 
ciling and synthesizing indications and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the different parts of 
the battery—of this most subtle and import- 
ant step we learn relatively little. After the 
consideration of each test separately (and 
sometimes somewhat atomistically, as with 
the story-by-story analysis of the TATs), 
there is a jump to the finished test report, 
which presents us with an admirably inte- 
grated product that hardly can be said to 
emerge automatically from what precedes it. 
But this is straining a point somewhat; there 
is still more here about how to take advan- 
tage of the super-summative interactions of 
a battery of tests than the reviewer has been 
able to find anywhere else. 

In a final chapter of “Concluding Re- 
marks,” the author himself makes the most 
serious criticisms that should be leveled 
against his book, and counterbalances them 
with an excellent statement of its compensa- 
tory merits. He recognizes that in many 
ways it would have been better if the book 
could have beén organized “in terms of the 
indications of various personality characteris- 
tics, and only secondarily in terms of diag- 
nostic implications,” and that it would have 
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been good to have presented an integration 
of data from the tests and from clinical ex 
amination for each case, but cites the 
constraining influence of the tradition in 
which he worked as a principal reason for 
the conservative type of organization used. 
To mitigate these shortcomings, he points 
to these features of his book: First, he has 
attempted throughout to emphasize that 
aspect of tests which is least specific to any 
one instrument: the patient's style of verbali 
zation, and its many significances. Secondly, 
the wide variety of cases presented with the 
results of a battery of tests affords an unusual 
‘opportunity to appreciate the great po 
tentialities of these psychological tests used 
simultaneously.” Thirdly, he has tried “to 
verbalize the step-by-step process of interpre 
tation of test results and the elaboration of 
differential diagnostic arguments.” So well 
has he succeeded in these three efforts that, 
in the reviewer's judgment, the merits of the 


book far outweigh its faults. 
A comparison of the present book with the 
preceding two-volume work to which Schafer 


made contributions is inevitable. 
Those who were displeased with the latter 
on the grounds of insufficient rigor and un 
convincing statistical proofs will not be much 
better impressed with Schafer’s new book. 
It is quite innocent of any attempt to back 
up the statements about the significance of 
test patterns with The reader is 
simply given an opportunity to share a rich 
clinical ex 


‘he 


important 


proof. 


store ol 
perience frankly as 
student, teacher, or practitioner of diagnostic 
testing will find it for this reason and because 


and well-organized 


presented such. T 


of its simple, easily comprehensible style, an 
invaluable handbook for almost daily refer 
ence. The psychiatrist who has some curi 
osity about the way clinical psychologists use 
their tests can hardly find a better book for 
his purpose. The scientifically oriented psy 
chologist will be disappointed if he looks for 
research results, though he will be rewarded 
if he cares to look for some sound ideas about 
Finally, the reader who has 


any appreciation for fine book-making will 


clinical research. 


soon as he penetrates 
With this book the Inter 
national Universities Press has continued its 


be disappointed as 
below the binding. 


Reviews 


curious policy of printing excellent matter on 
indifferent paper, with poor typography and 
generally inferior format, at a rather high 
price. When Knopf can put out a handsonx 
book like Kluckhohn and Murray's recent 
Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, 
which is a delight to the eye, is nearly twice 
as long, and costs only two-thirds as much as 
this one, one wonders why his publisher 
could not have done better by Mr. Schafer. 
Rosert R. Hort 


Menninger Foundation 


THERAPY Interview. By Stanley 
G. Law. York: McGraw-Hill, 
1948. Pp.+xiii. $4.50. 


THROUGH 
New 


All reports of nondirective counseling now 
seem faintly plagiarized, so plausible and 
authoritative have been the reports of Carl 
R. Rogers and disciples. Certainly, when 
frankly synthesized interviews are “reported” 
in order to demonstrate procedure, one antici 
pates stereotypy. 

Law has satisfied a psychologist’s antici 
pation, but surprisingly fully. We ordered 
the book hoping for some novelty of pro 
cedure or uniqueness of results. The title 
is broad and the author is presented as a 
psychiatrist, since 1944, after some twelve 
years of general practice, sponsored by the 
Minnesota Psychiatric Institute. We expected 
polite recognition of nondirective counseling 
but also exposition of other procedures, for 
many psychiatrists have protested Rogers’ 
coupling of counseling with psychotherapy. 
Surely American medical psychology, even 
aside from somatic methods, embraces tar 
more than interviewing! 

Dr. Law neither recognizes this nor appre 
ciates how far psychologists have developed 
the techniques of interviewing. There is 
another possibility: that Law conceives the 
average medical mind to be at the Satevepost 
lex el. 

Gloria is early for her second interview. She 
is armed with a large photograph album. Her 
attire is as expensively clever as on her previous 
No trace of anxiety mars the placid beauty 
of her features. No real warmth shines from the 
hazel eyes either. There is no trace of that 
indefinable personality glow which, when present, 
renders homely women beautiful and beautiful 
women more appealing. A statue would be as 
beautiful and as lacking in human qualities. 


visit 


Sy Se ae a a ee Se es 
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One knows that this statue must be named 
Gloria and that the nice doctor will fix her 
up with human qualities. Ah, you are 
wrong! He resists her and she runs away, 
unrepaired, to California. But you learn how 
to interview anyway. 

“The Personality of the Doctor” must be 
that of a sympathetic and patient listener. 
“Medicine vs. Psychiatry” is “you tell *em” 
vs. “they tell you.” Succeeding chapters 
(every sixth, beginning with No. 4) are: 
“Joe Has an Ulcer,” “Joe Tries It Just Once 
More,” “Bill Goes Fishing,” “Gloria Tries 
Again,” “Harvey Wilcox Is a Nasty Boy,” 
and “Exit the Wilcox Family.” 

Diagnosis is no problem. The _psycho- 
neurotic syndromes are all amenable to a 
directive type of nondirective counseling. 
A supplementary reading list gives no pub- 
lication dates and fails to suggest the Journal 
of Clinical Psychology or any other journal. 
The road to psychiatry is so simple, satisfy- 
ing (and impliedly profitable), that no doc- 
tor need hesitate embarking upon it. But 
why be a doctor, let alone a psychologist? 
Why should not bookkeepers and iron 
workers also embark? 

Nevertheless, the viewpoint is generally 
wholesome. 

Harry C. STEINMETZ 

San Diego State College 


Pustic OPINION AND PropaGaNnpa. By L. W. 
Doob. New York: Holt, 1948. Pp. iii+ 


00. 


1935 volume on propa- 
ganda is now succeeded by a new book 
entitled Public Opinion and Propaganda. 
The new volume is almost twice the length 
of its predecessor, the addition being ac- 
ounted for mainly by eight chapters devoted 
findings of public 


Professor Doob’s 


to the technique and 
opinion research. 
Doob’s treatment of survey methodology is 
not highly technical but it is informative and 
should prove useful. Problems of question 
naire construction, interviewing, and sam 
pling are treated in some detail. The lengthy 


discussion of tests of significance leaves the 


that the 


fa formula may be 


impression 


applied to all ferms of survey data, which is 
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not in isct true. There a rather 
glaring failure to refer to the effect of cluster- 
ing on errors of sampling. However, these 
faults are perhaps not important in a book 
which is obviously not intended as a defini- 
tive work on techniques of surveying. 

It is unfortunate, in this reviewer's opin- 
ion, that so much of the content of this 
section of Doob’s book is concerned with the 
newspaper polls. While it is undoubtedly 
true that these polls are very much better 
known than any of the surveys done by non- 
commercial organizations, it is also true that 
the methods employed by the newspaper 
polls (including interviewing, sampling, and 
analysis) depart most flagrantly from what 
would ordinarily be regarded as the basic 
standards of scientific research. Doob men- 
tions the criticisms which have been raised 
concerning the polls but does not appear to 
regard them as serious. 

It is interesting that Doob speaks of the 
1944 Congressional investigation of the elec- 
tion poll of that year as a “vindication of the 
Gallup organization.” The report of the 
technical committee, which appeared as an 
appendix of the publication of the Congres- 
sional committee, reviewed in detail the weak- 
nesses of the Gallup procedures and stated 
specificaliy that they held the possibility of 
the failure which has since occurred. It is 
now evident that a great many social scien- 
tists let their admiration of the pollers’ suc 
cess in the prediction of elections distract 
them from a critical appraisal of the research 
methods on which the predictions were based. 

The second half of the book, dealing with 
propaganda, is substantially rewritten and 
expanded from the earlier volume. These 
chapters draw on a much more extensive 
literature than was available at the time of 
the original version. Many aspects of propa- 
ganda, its methods, practitioners, media, and 
effects, are treated in elaborate detail. 

The fact that the total amount of research 
done in the field of propaganda is still rela- 
tively modest has led the author, almost of 
necessity, to treat this subject very largely in 
terms of personal opinion and personal ex 
perience. This being the case, it is perhaps 
not surprising that Doob lapses rather fre- 
quently into ponderous generalities for which 


is also 
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a 


there is no hope of proof. Combined with 
the author’s rather careful handling of rele- 
vant research data, this creates an alternation 
and research which will 
probably not disturb many undergraduate 
students but which gives an impression of 
more discriminating readers. 


being W isdom 


unevenness to 
In this reviewer's opinion, there is one 
book suffers in 
The author 
edition with 


respect in which this new 
omparison with its predecessor. 
has chosen to enliven his new 
ccasional highly contrived flippancies, which 
seem curiously out of place in a volume as 
scholarly as this one obviously is. One finds, 
for example, the following on page 272, “The 
journalist, in a word, is not a humble person; 
1¢ always believes that he alone knows who 
is sleeping with whom,” and on page 230, 


>} 
Publ 


opinion regarcing custom appears to 


REVIEWS 


be like a sweet and innocent maiden waiting 
to be violated but fortified by the knowledge 
that men and women everywhere will spring 
to her defense.” As a long-time fugitive 


from Time Magazine, this reviewer can only 
deplore the infiltration of these brittle wise 
cracks into textbooks in psychology. 

Despite these criticisms, there is little doubt 


that Doob has written the most comprehen 
sive book on the subject of public opinion 
His 


presentation of the research literature in these 


and propaganda that is now available. 


fields is the most complete now in print and 
The 
book will certainly be read widely and with 
proht. 


this in itself is a valuable contribution. 


AnGus CAMPBE 


University of Michigan 
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